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Five-, Ten-, and Twenty-Five-Year 
Improvement Programs 


T cannot be supposed that the “happy 

thought” method of planning municipal 

programs will ever become wholly extinct. 
Impulse and emotion play too important a 
part in human life to disappear entirely, either 
in the shadow of caution or in the bright light 
of intelligent progress. But, fortunately for 
the welfare of our cities, impulse and emo- 
tion in municipal development are calling to 
their aid, more and more, the modern science 
of city planning. Happy thoughts are finding 
guidance in forethoughts. 

This long-time planning is now, on its part, 
being made more practical and effective by 
step-by-step programs of accomplishment. 
Such program-making involves a_ careful 
analysis, on the part of municipal officials 
and civic bodies, of the comparative impor- 
tance and urgency of the various projects pro- 
posed, and of the possibility of financing them. 
As specific examples of this growing move- 
ment, Bluefield’s five-year program and the 
ten-year programs of Dayton and Kansas 
City have already been mentioned in these 
columns. Recent evidences of the spread of 
the idea of planning ahead for a definite term 
of years come from such widely separated 
cities as Dallas, Albany, N. Y., San Francisco, 
and Duluth. 

In line with its city’s slogan, “Dallas, Where 
Men Are Looking Forward,” the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce has named a committee to 
map out a program for the next twenty-five 
years. All phases of the city’s development— 
industrial, commercial, civic and social—will 
be considered. Incidentally, the thorough 
manner in which the Dallas twenty-five-year 
Program Committee is going about its task is 
indicated by the fact that Chairman Frank 
McNeny has placed an order for twenty-five 


yearly subscriptions for THE AMERICAN Ciry, 
one copy to be mailed each month to each of 
the committee members. 

In Albany, N. Y., the Chamber of Commerce 
also is taking the lead, and a ten-year program 
of city planning and municipal improvements 
is being worked out. San Francisco, likewise, 
has adopted the decade as the unit, and City 
Engineer M. M. O’Shaughnessy is actively ad- 
vocating his “Ten-Year Program of Civic 
Development” before the commercial and 
civic organizations of the city. 

In Duluth the Taxpayers’ League has issued 
“An Inventory of Proposed City Projects,” 
on the front page of which three questions 
are asked: “What Do We Want? What Do 
We Need? What Can We Afford?” In the 
pamphlet are described thirty different projects 
which are being actively advocated by com- 
munity clubs, civic organizations, trade asso- 
ciations and individuals, at a total estimated 
cost of over $38,000,000—approximately 30 
per cent of the assessed valuation of the entire 
city. The Taxpayers’ League points out that 
obviously such a program cannot be carried 
through to completion within the immediate 
future, and urges the citizens of Duluth “to 
consider the importance of each permanent 
improvement in relation to all projects; to 
realize the necessity of drawing up a ten- or 
fifteen-year permanent improvement program 
in the order of general community benefit; to 
bear in mind the financial ability of the com- 
munity to pay the cost.” 

As a means of combating the unthinking 
hue and cry against municipal extravagance, 
and of providing for the construction of needed 
public works in some relationship to their real 
urgency, the five,- ten- or twenty-five-year 
program has great value. 
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The Removal of Iron from the Public 
Water-Supply of Shelby, Ohio 


By Philip Burgess 


Burgess and Niple, Engineers, Columbus, Ohio 





HE public water-supply at 
Shelby, Ohio, was in- 


stalled by the local water 
company in 1897 and was ob- 
tained without treatment from 
drilled wells extending about 50 
feet into the drift bordering on 
Black Fork Creek. The supply 
proved unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of its high iron content, 
and in 1905 the water company 
installed purification devices to 
remove the iron from the water. 
These devices included aera- 
tion by baffles in the top of the 
stand-pipe, followed by  sedi- 
mentation in the stand-pipe and, 
finally, by filtration through two horizontal 
steel pressure filters, each 8 feet in diam- 
eter and 24 feet long. The filtering mate- 
rial comprised coarse crushed quartz 18 inches 
deep. These devices proved fairly satisfac- 
tory, and the iron was reduced from approxi- 
mately 7 parts to about 0.6 part per mil- 
lion. 

Subsequently, when the water consumption 
at Shelby increased from 300,000 gallons daily 
to about 700,000 gallons daily, or over double 
the supply obtained during the year 1905, 
the removal of iron by the purification de- 
vices was not at all satisfactory, and the 
writer was retained by the water company 
to design a new iron-removal plant. Sub- 
sequently his firm entered into a contract in 
1919 to construct this plant in accordance 
with the design furnished. 





Features of New Removal Plant 

The general features adopted in the new 
purification plant were similar to those in 
the old plant and comprised aeration, sedi- 
mentation or coagulation, and filtration 
through rapid sand filters of the open, or 
gravity, type. At about the same time the 
source of supply was changed from the old 
drilled wells to two new dug wells, each ap- 
proximately 45 feet deep. The nominal capac- 
ity of the new plant is 1,000,000 gallons daily. 

Water is pumped from the new wells by 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps, which dis- 
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charge the water through perforated horizon- 
tal pipes and distribute it over the tops of the 
aerators, which are based upon a nominal 
capacity of 17 gallons per square foot per 
minute. The aerator is composed of three 
horizontal trays, each containing coarse coke. 
The trays are 12 inches deep, with 12-inch 
open spaces between the trays. The bottoms 
of the trays are covered by wire screens con- 
taining 34% meshes per inch and composed ‘of 
iron wire 0.105 inch in diameter. The 12- 
inch coke layers are composed of particles 
ranging in size from %- to 3-inch diameter. 
Each tray is 4.5 x 9 feet in section with a total 
area of 40.5 square feet. The aerator is lo- 
cated over one end of the coagulating or set- 
tling basin. 

The aerated water falls by gravity into one 
end of the coagulating basin, which is an un- 
covered tank of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion 14 X 43 x 10.5 feet deep, holding 47,300 
gallons. The nominal period of retention in 
the basin is about one hour. 

The coagulated water flows by gravity to 
two open gravity rapid sand filters, each con- 
taining 240 square feet of sand area. The 
filters are designed to operate at a nominal 
rate of 100,000,000 gallons per acre daily, 
or somewhat less than the nominal rate usually 
adopted for rapid sand filters treating sur- 
face water-supplies. The strainer systems of 


the filters comprise 10-inch cast-iron main 
collectors and 1'%-inch galvanized-iron late- 
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rals, spaced 6 inches apart and perforated with 
six 44-inch round holes per lineal foot. Over 
the strainer system is placed 12 inches of 


filter gravel comprising particles ranging 
from 1/12 to 2 inches in diameter. Above 
the gravel is placed 2 feet of filter sand, 


which has an effective size of 0.49 millim- 
eters. 

The filters are washed from a 10-inch con- 
nection to the stand-pipe, and the rate of ap- 
plication of the wash water is from 20 to 24 
inches rise per minute. The tops of the 
wash-water troughs are 24 inches above the 
filter sand. 

The filtered water discharges by gravity 
into the clear well below. This is of rein- 
forced concrete construction and holds about 
250,000 gallons. The filters and operating 
gallery are covered with a substantial brick 
superstructure. 

The new iron-removal plant at Shelby was 
placed in operation on March 19, 1920, and 
it has continued to give satisfactory results 
since that time. It is of interest to note that 
the very first water treated in the plant came 
through clear and sparkling. The iron con- 
tent of the raw water. ranges in well No. 1 
from 14 to 16 parts per million and in well 
No. 2 from 6 to 8 parts per million. The 
untreated water contains from 40 to 50 parts 
of free carbonic acid and no dissolved oxygen. 
The aerated water contains from 20 to 30 parts 
of free carbonic acid, and generally is about 
65 per cent saturated with dissolved oxygen. 
The filtered water generally contains from 
10 to 15 parts of free carbonic acid and from 
0 to 0.3 part of dissolved iron. 

Experience with the continued operation of 
the plant indicates that the aerator performs 
a very essential part of the purification proc- 
ess. It is necessary from time to time to 
clean the contact material of the aerator, as 
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THE STAND-PIPE OF THE SHELBY, OHIO, 
WATER-WORKS 


this tends to become clogged with iron sludge. 
When the aerator is dirty the water is not 
distributed over the trays and is not properly 
aerated, with the result that a heavy burden 
is placed upon the filters, with a material 
reduction in the elimination of the iron. Poor 
operation of the aerator is readily noticeable 
by the green color of the water in the coagu- 
lating or settling basin. Under good oper- 
ating conditions, the treated water is, of 
course, red. 


Desirable Changes Based on Experience 

Experience indicates, also, that considerable 
sludge is removed by the settling basin, al- 
though doubtless a large percentage of this 
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sludge is washed through from the aerator. 
The writer believes that proper operation 
would be more readily obtained if the aerator 
were made of larger area and designed on 
a rate of about 10 gallons per square foot 
per minute instead of 17 gallons per square 
foot, as used in the original design. In gen- 
eral, the results secured by the plant are very 
satisfactory when proper aeration is obtained, 
but are not satisfactory when the aerators are 
neglected or clogged. 

Experience indicates also that somewhat 
deeper gravel layers should be provided in the 
filters, as the 12 inches available is not sufh- 
cient to prevent the moving of the gravel dur- 
ing continued washings of the filters. 

The water consumers at Shelby have been 
very much pleased with the results accom- 
plished by the plant, and, in fact, the com- 
pany has been able to secure a material ad- 
vance in rates on account of the improved 
service rendered and on account of the satis- 
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factory character of the water-supply pro- 
vided by the new plant. 

Another feature of interest is the fact that 
the considerable iron content in the supply 
previously delivered into the mains and ser- 
vices was sufficient to cause many complaints 
by the clogging of service lines and by the 
stoppage of meters. These difficulties have 
been practically eliminated by removing the 
iron from the water-supply. This, of course, 
benefits the water company as well as the 
consumer and promotes much more desirable 
relations between the company and its cus- 
tomers. In general, these improved relations 
have resulted in an increased income and 
benefits to the company and in an increased 
enjoyment in the use of the public water- 
supply by the customers. The benefits de- 
rived from the new plant have more than 
compensated the company for the expense 
entailed by its construction, which amounted 
to about $35,000. 


Improvements in the Water-Works Power- 


Plant, Dubuque, lowa 


By L. J. 
— 


Y a vote of almost four to one in 1923 
B the city of Dubuque, Iowa, carried a 

$325,000 water-works bond issue which 
is paying for improvements in the water- 
works system. Among the most important im- 
provements will be a fire-proof structure for 
the city pumping equipment on which the 
water-supply for the entire city depends. This 
will remove the now ever-present danger of 
the city’s being completely shut off from its 
supply of water by a fire which at any time 
might destroy or damage the pumping-station 
of the water-works. 

The present four boilers, three of which 
are practically unfit for longer service, will 
be augmented by two 400-horse-power elec- 
tric motors, and there will be installed an 
7,500,000-gallon centrifugal pump, two air 
compressors with a capacity of 2,500 cubic 
feet of air per minute for the operation of air 
lift and to increase the output of the artesian 
wells from 1,000,000 to approximately 5,000,- 
000 gallons daily. 


Jellison 


The New Pumping-Station 

The new pumping-station and power-plant 
built for the city water-works at the Eagle 
Point station is strictly fire-proof and modern 
in every respect. The building is divided into 
two parts, a pump room and an auxiliary 
pump room, separated by a heavy brick fire- 
wall. The size of the auxiliary pump room is 
99 feet 9 inches by 57 feet 4 inches, and 45 
feet in height between the floor level and the 
underside of the roof truss. The roof truss 
is of steel covered with fire-proof tile. The 
pump room is 142 feet 6 inches by 59 feet 6 
inches and 26 feet between the floor level and 
the underside of the roof truss, which is also 
steel and covered with tile, the walls being of 
brick and concrete. 

All window-frames are made fire-proof by 
the use of steel frames and sash. The floors 
are made of reinforced concrete. The present 
250-horse-power water-tube boiler is attached 
to the new battery, making a power-plant of 
950 horse-power. 
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Some Good from the Housing Shortage 


New Construction Methods and Salvage of Old Dwellings 


By Bernard J. Newman 


Managing Director, Philadelphia Housing Association 


HE cities of the world are in a hectic 
t state because of the high cost of dwell- 

ing construction, with the resultant in- 
ability to build sufficient housing accommo- 
dations to provide for their normal popula- 
tion growth. European cities, in spite of 
their experiments with municipal housing and 
rent control, still have excessive congestion 
with a high percentage of one-room occu- 
pancy. Comparatively few American cities 
felt the pressure of housing needs until re- 
cent years, but now the housing shortage is 
universal. The nation needs about 1,000,000 
more homes. Dwelling construction now un- 
der way is too expensive for the average 
citizen, while practically no houses are be- 
ing built for the small-wage earners. This 
shortage of homes is giving speculators a 
chance to exploit renters, and in almost every 
community loud protests are being voiced 
against high rents. Furthermore, while there 
is a tendency toward stabilization of commod- 
ity prices, though on a higher level than in 
1914, in the field of housing rents have not yet 
reached their peak. 

This situation constitutes an emergency, un- 
settling social relationships and disturbing in- 
dustrial conditions. Perhaps it is not an un- 
mixed evil, since it is challenging public at- 
tention and stimulating plans to simplify con- 
struction detail. It is actually forcing the 
building industry to think in terms of cost- 
cutting and to adopt labor-saving devices. 
Thus, greater standardization of parts, such 
as the sizes of bricks and of concrete blocks, 
of locks, door and window frames, plumbing 
piping, traps and fixtures, is becoming popu- 
lar. Greater use is being made of materials 
in new forms, such as machine-made plaster 
board. Mass production of dwellings, with 
the application of engineering methods and 
the attraction of engineering talent, is taking 
the place of the old rule-of-thumb practice 
that has so long prevailed. These are evi- 
dences of a gain being forced by the abnor- 
mal housing situation and the high material 
and labor costs of construction. 

But there is another gain in the economy 
of use of dwellings. The cities of the United 
States have been prodigal in their use of 
buildings. Neighborhood changes have been 


invited by lack of control over the use to 
which dwellings have been put, and these 
changes have caused vacancies, with a waste- 
ful non-use of structurally sound houses, while 
owners have waited for new uses to come into 
their neighborhoods. There have been un- 
necessary delays in the renovation or replace- 
ment of outgrown structures, and there has 
also been some premature scrapping of old 
houses. More serious has been the neglect 
to make repairs and to maintain conditions 
which encourage sanitation, with a pronounced 
trend toward congested occupancy, without 
the installation of sanitary improvements to 
modify the hazards of overcrowding. 

It is notorious that the older cities of the 
country have been most at fault in these mat- 
ters. Some, however, are now pointing the 
way whereby a higher percentage of use may 
be obtained from old buildings. They are dem- 
onstrating that the need for new housing may, 
in part, be met by the re-use of old houses. 
Philadelphia perhaps is typical in this respect. 
Those familiar with the layout of the older 
sections of the city know there are countless 
rear courts and alleys, some reclaimable and 
others that have literally deteriorated into 
dens of disease and iniquity. One typical 
court of nine houses occupied by fifteen 
families illustrates this latter group. During 
a three-year period, the local Housing As- 
sociation found in the records of eleven wel- 
fare agencies dealing with these families, 
twelve cases of illegitimate children, three 
cases of brutality to children, two cases of 
incorrigible boys, one case of rape, two de- 
serting husbands, nine deserting mothers, three 
habitual women drunkards, two habitual men 
drunkards, three mentally deficient children, 
four cases of tuberculosis, eight hospital cases, 
six cases of serious sickness among infants, 
and seven cases of poverty. 


Renovations in Philadelphia 

At various times groups of Philadelphians 
have experimented in the renovation of these 
old courts. The Henry Phipps Institute re- 
claimed one area in an experiment with home 
treatment of tuberculosis cases under condi- 
tions permitting adequate light and ventila- 
tion. Asa social experiment in property man- 
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agement, the Octavia Hill Association has 
renovated several courts and alleys, and rented 
these properties to the low-rent-paying groups. 
But the relatively number of such 
houses, near the center of the city, have been 
allowed to fall gradually into disrepair and 
to be occupied by tenants who have little, if 
any, conception of the 
giene and sanitation. 
Typical of this latter group were sixteen 
small brick houses on a minor street, 105 feet 
long and 18 feet wide, in the central part of 
the city, a block and a half from one of 
Philadelphia’s most exclusive residential sec- 


large 


1 


value of house hy- 


tions. These dwellings, which housed 87 peo- 
ple, were slatternly in appearance, with 
broken windows and loosely hanging shut- 
ters. The street was without a sewer, and 
none of the buildings had sanitary equip- 
ment. Their shallow yards were cluttered 


with unsightly outhouses, and rubbish 
piled high. The street itself contained many 
depressions in which mud and surface drain- 
age lay. 

In 1922 a Philadelphia manufacturer con- 
ceived the idea of renovating this street. He 


was 
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was able to take title to both the street and 
the dwellings. The building laws would not 
permit new dwelling construction, because 


was foo narrow and the lots too 
After the eviction of the tenants 
and the removal of their household goods, 
over fifty wagon loads of rubbish were cleaned 
from the cellars and the yards. 

lhe houses were stripped to the walls, par- 
titions and floors, and thoroughly disinfected. 
They were replastered, new trim was built 
in, hardwood floors were laid, and tiled bath- 
rooms, complete sanitary equipment, electri- 
city and a central heating plant were in- 
stalled. Each converted into a 
little four-room apartment with a kitchenette, 
a common living and dining room and two 
hedrooms. The outside coating of white and 
buff stucco, with colored tile insets, gave the 
walls the 


the street 
shallow. 


house was 


new construction. 
Window shutters of bright color were hung; 
and iron 
used in 


appearance of 


balconies and rails similar to those 
Italian cities and craftsman lanterns 
gave to the whole an attractive and artistic 
appearance, in extreme contrast to the orig- 


inal drab look of the property. The street 
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UBER STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PRIOR TO RENOVATION 
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bed was changed to a walk, and the old side- 
walks, converted into green grass plots with 
dwarf evergreens, enforced the contrast. 


A Beneficial Demonstration 
The houses are popular and profitable. The 
original rents of $12 have been increased to 
$100, $110, and $120. Janitor and maid ser- 
vice is furnished the tenants. What has devel- 
oped here is practically a horizontal in place 
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of a vertical apartment house, all families 
living on the ground floor with a privacy not 
obtainable in the modern apartment hotel. 
The owner has profited, but he has done more 
by his renovation. He has increased the as- 
sessed value of the property and of the land 
surrounding, and hence has increased the tax 
return received by the city. This manufac- 
turer has demonstrated the possibilities of con- 
version, and he has further shown that there 








UBER STREET, NOW LANTERN LANE, AFTER THE TRANSFORMATION 
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is a profitable field for the renovation special- 


ist. This is evidenced by the fact that since 


Lantern Lane has been completed several 
similar renovations have taken place. One 
is known as Sansom Gardens; another, a 


demolition and _ reconstruction project, is 
known as the Old English Village; while a 
third, and the most elaborate, conversion is 
Panama Street, on the fringe of the fash- 
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ionable Rittenhouse Square district. Here 
the entire street has been bought and con- 
verted from cheap dwellings and illegal tene- 
ments to high-grade, artistic residential 
homes. There can be no doubt that old prop- 
erties near good neighborhoods may be re- 
habilitated with profit, and what has been done 
in Philadelphia may be duplicated in other 
cities having like conditions. 


Relation of Roadway Widths and Transit 
Lines to Street Traffic 
By Harland Bartholomew 


City Plan Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


LL roadways for modern traffic should 
have widths based upon the number of 

lines of traffic to’ be accommodated. 
Failure to adapt paving designs to the changed 
demands of vehicles has cost many millions 
of dollars in taxpayers’ money and has intro- 
duced unnecessary complications into the traf- 
fic problem. In one moderate-sized city of the 
Middle West, the City Engineer is still laying 
30- and 40-foot pavements in residence dis- 
tricts when 26- and 36-foot widths would ac- 
commodate respectively three and four lines 
of vehicles just as well. In the last five years 
the excess pavement charge against that city 
is estimated at no less than $125,000. Excess 
pavement, while not of serious importance as 
far as traffic in residential districts is con- 
cerned, becomes a great annoyance in con- 
gested centers. It invites disregard of park- 
ing rules and is a frequent cause of traffic ac- 
cidents. It also reduces sidewalk space un- 
necessarily. A roadway of excessive width 
which may actually be only wide enough for 
four lines of vehicles seems to be capable of 
carrying five or of accommodating parked 
cars at all angles to the curb. The uncer- 
tainty which results from such conditions 
hinders the enforcement of proper traffic rules. 
Careful study of roadway widths in con- 
gested centers will frequently show that a 
slight change here and there either in parking 
rules or in the roadway itself will make an 
appreciable difference in the flow of traffic. 
The pavements in the business district of Chat- 
tanooga were not designed for angular park- 
ing, but practically every street was so used. 
Vehicular movement was seriously impeded 
and traffic conditions intolerable. Market 
Street, which carries a double-track car line 


and which should be a commodious six-line 
thoroughfare, was reduced to a two-line street, 
automobiles of all kinds and street cars using 
the line occupied by the rails. The institu- 
tion of parallel parking has cleared the street- 
car right of way and opened up two new chan- 
nels for other vehicles. Broad Street, in the 
same city, a 126-foot street, has a 96-foot 
roadway and is theoretically capable of carry- 
ing ten lines of vehicles. Unsystematic park- 
ing on sides and center, however, has reduced 
this street to a two-line thoroughfare. Chest- 
nut Street, with a four-line roadway, because 
of careless angular parking, at times becomes 
so badly blocked that automobiles must be 
moved upon the sidewalks to clear the street. 
These are cases in which roadways properly 
designed for certain uses become extremely 
inefficient through misuse. In the case of the 
Washington Avenue pavement in St. Louis, 
laid when the street was recently widened, it 
was found that a 50-foot roadway with double- 
track car line, while theoretically and actually 
capable of accommodating six lines of traffic, 
did so at such a loss of speed as to affect 
seriously the capacity of the street as a car- 
rier. In order to reduce the hazard of pass- 
ing between parked vehicles and street cars 
and thus to increase the traffic flow, the curbs 
were set back 3 feet on either side. The 56- 
foot pavement now passes approximately 
twice the number of vehicles per hour. 


Improper Routing of Transit Lines 
The improper routing of transit lines is a 
common source of trouble in congested 


centers. Left-hand turns are frequently made 
directly across the flow of traffic on the busiest 
street. The delays thus caused react unfavor- 
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ably upon all traffic on that street and upon 
cross-streets. A slight change in routing which 
would not inconvenience the riding public 
would entirely eliminate many of these left- 
hand turns at strategic points and bring the 
remainder at corners not so important. 

In Toledo the transit routing plan pre- 
pared for the city proposed the removal of 
car lines from alternate parallel streets in 
the business districts, so that each type of 
carrier might have its own thoroughfare. The 
movement both of automobiles and of street 
cars through the congested center would thus 
be greatly facilitated. Such a separation of 
street-car and automobile routes is highly de- 
sirable and should be undertaken at every 
opportunity. It is practically impossible to 
make effective use of street space so long as 
the flow of traffic is unsystematic. 

One great contributing factor in the prob- 
lem of street congestion is the unscientific 
street plan possessed by most cities. Unsys- 
tematic routing of traffic is frequently due to 
the lack of suitable streets. The automobile 
seeks direct routes, and few of these are avail- 
able in the average city. Even more difficult 
than the unscientific apportionment of road- 
way spaces in relation to lines of travel, is the 
unscientific width and arrangement of streets 
that might be expected to afford a satisfactory 
scheme of circulation in any given community. 
A study of the traffic problem even in small 
communities usually discloses certain street 
openings, cut-offs or widenings, often inex- 
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pensive, whereby new routes of travel might 
be opened that would afford considerable re- 
lief throughout the whole city. The develop- 
ment of a city plan is absolutely essential to 
any study of street congestion. 


Eprror1AL Note.—A comparison of the roadway 
widths recommended by Mr. Bartholomew in his 
recent paper before the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, from which the foregoing para- 
graphs are quoted, and in the Street Design chart 
on page 475, discloses certain differences from 
the standards suggested by Hugh FE. Young 
in his paper before the 1923 meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning (see the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, or the 1924 Munic- 
ipal Index, page 279). Mr. Bartholomew, for 
example, advocates a width of 54 feet for a six- 
line thoroughfare without car tracks, whereas 
Mr. Young advocates a 56-foot width except for 
a street laid out without consideration for the auto- 
bus. In reply to an inquiry from THE AMERICAN 
City on this subject, Mr. Bartholomew writes: 


“The large motor-bus is occupying considerable atten- 
tion these days, and it is very well indeed to emphasize 
the need of planning roadways for such vehicles. Our 
work, however, is very largely in small cities where it 
would be manifestly unwise from several standpoints to 
advocate a general adoption of the 10-foot roadway unit. 
We prefer to advise these cities to use the 9-foot unit, 
unless it appears through major street and transit studies 
that certain thoroughfares are likely to carry either street 
car or metor-bus, For roadway planning purposes the 
requirements of these two forms of transportation would 
he considered identical, 


“Our policy is to urge cities to give much more care- 
ful thought than they ordinarily do to the problems of 
street-car and bus routing, and to put these transporta- 
tion agencies where they belong from the standpoint of 
service to the community as a whole. When logical routes 
are determined, we then urge the cities further to make 
provision for the development of not less than a six-line 
roadway on all bus and street-car routes. When we have 
to accept a four-line roadway for the time being, we 
make the same recommendation that Mr. Young would 
make.”* 
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See article on page 500 of this issue 
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Equi d f l-Ci ire D 
quipment and Costs of Small-City Fire Departments 
N inquiry regarding fire losses and fire-fighting equipment in cities of from 
8,000 to 18,000 population has brought to THE AMERICAN City from fire chiefs 
the information tabulated below, as to number and salaries of full-time fire- 
men; size, cost and date of erection of headquarters building; number of pieces of 
motorized equipment ; feet of fire hose; number of alarms; and total fire loss in 1923. 
The figures as to estimated population for 1923 and area in acres have been supplied 
from a recent report of the Bureau of the Census. 
» e Esti- Full Time Headquarters Pieces of 
mated | 1922 Firemen Motor- Fire No. Fire 
City 1923 a ized Hose of Loss 
Popu- | (Acres)|} No. Total | Size Cost Built Equip- (Feet) | Alarms} 1923 
lation Salaries | ment 1923 
Adrian, Mich..... .| 12,278] 2,803) 14 $19,300] 75x60 ~ «oh 268 5 6000 168 $13,500 
Albany, Ga........ 12,714| 2,424) 14 20,000} 100x40 20,000] 1909 5 6500 160 48,000 
Albion, Mich....... 9,261; 2,004) 7 9,800} 100x30 5,000] 1884 3 4000 71 20,130 
Anaconda, Mont....| 12,221 802} 7 12,000} 50x60 | 50,000} 1896 3 4000 65 8,000 
Ashland, Wis....... 11,334) 8,182) 19 26,820| 70x44 25,000} 1918 4 6000 248 20,457 
Atchison, Kans..... 12,630} 1,773) 17 24,000 90x50 40,000} 1912 7 8000 220 22,000 
Batavia, N. Y...... 14,144} 3,606) 18 22,250 Sn eae asics 3 5000 128 16, 784 
Beatrice, Nebr...... 9,773} 3,020) 5 6,800} 100x60 12,000} 1909 2 5000 52 35,790 
Bedford, Ind.......} 9,206} 1,157} 10 15,120] 60x30 4,000} 1902 3 3500 i) Retin rp 
Bellefontaine, O.....| 9,806] 1,900) 7 10,800} 80x40 6,000} 1898 2 2600 105 8,690 
Billings, Mont......} 16,927) 1,824) 15 25,000 40x70 20,000} 1896 2 5500 99 19,400 
Brownsville, Tex....| 12,250) 4,263 8 7,500 50x50 7,000; 1908 3 4650 42 8,700 
Cairo, Ill...........| 15,438) 1,440) 12 14,500 75x25 14,000 ake 3 5000 200 20,000 
Carthage, Mo...... 10,318| 2,733) 10 8,800} 48x50 | ..... 1883 2 3000 84 14, 
Casper, Wyo... ...| 15,634) 2,070) 19 S500 ...-. aes at 5 7900 124 21,780 
Champaign, Ill..... 17,521] 2,720) 14 30,000} 100x75 50,000} 1914 5 5400 213 29,000 
Chickasha, Okla....| 10,179} 2,069) 13 20,400} 50x65 | 20,000; 1907 4 5000 109 102,910 
Collinsville, Ill.... .| 10,573} 1,960} 2 2,400} 80x40 12,000} 1910 2 2500 60 14,410 
Defiance, Ohio... .. . 9,433] 2,209) 4 5,200| 100x80 10,000 3 3200 5 50,000 
oe SS eee 10,643} 1,600) 1 1,800} 75x40 10,000} 1874 3 6000 100 15,000 
East Youngstown, O.) 14,695) 1,068 4 7,400} 150x60 60,000} 1912 2 1600 45 7,300 
El Dorado, Kans.. .| 13,830} 1,231 7 12,000 70x50 1879 3 3000 101 9,000 
Eureka, Calif....... 13,311 3,731 9 13,500 : 2 4700 WO un eésves 
Elizabeth City, N.C.} 9,108} 1,400 4 4,020 80x55 6,500} 1895 4 7500 134 16,580 
Forest Park, Ill... . 12,273 1,280 5 0,000} 100x60 25,000} 1918 3 2200 =a 
Gainesville, "Tex. ie 9,016} 4,735 4 5,560 75x40 10,000} 1918 4 5000 60 12,500 
Glendale, Calif . 18,280} 9,323) 23 41,000} 70x50 10,000] 1913 6 5000 229 13,035 
Goshen, Ind... . <1 9,890} 2,830) 10 12,636| 44x40 5,000} 1899 ; 4000 113 21.572 
Grand Island, Nebr.| 15,000| 3,938) 11 6, | i ae 2 3600 127 864 
Greenville, epee 8,890 921 Re Sep 100x60 15,000 2 2500 38 6,000 
Crifila, Ga......... 8,513} 2,010) 9 10,380| 75x50 35,000} 1910 2 6000 69 13,000 
Gulfport, Miss......| 8,794} 6,720) 7 7 90x25 50,000} 1905 4 3500 60 9,461 
Guthrie, Okla..... | 11,792} 2,000) 11 14,602} 70x50 11,000} 1903 6000 91 3,276 
Hattiesburg, Miss...| 13.788| 6,954| 15 19,320} 60x40 85,000] 1922 3 4000 171 42,000 
Holland, Mich...... 12,792} 1,830) 4 6,570} 70x24 4,000} 1894 - 7000 96 35,000 
Huntsville, Ala. .... 8,164} 1,280 7 et 1913 2 2500 ee ees 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. . 9,230; 1,913 5 8,640 70x35 3, 1915 2 4700 42 22,946 
rey 11,460} 1,512) 4 6.591, 50x22 17,000} 1887 4 5400 127 8,550 
Independence, Kans.|} 12,430} 1,783) 8 11,220] 70x30 - 4 3200 84 18,805 
Independence, Mo...} 12,344} 2,140 7 9,060 40x25 1907 1 2000 128 18,655 
Johnson City, N. Y..| 10,320} 1,075} 24 1,800} 120x130 | 35,000] 1900 5 5900 89 16,373 
Jonesboro, Ark.....| 10,199} 1,920 6 7,000} 90x30 8,000} 1916 2 3500 ers 
Keokuk, Ia......... 14,570] 3,520] 14 19,500| 60x50 8 1856 3 6000 285 50,000 
Laconia, N. H...... 11,153} 9,500) 7,500| 60x40 10,000} 1903 2 8000 172 92,000 
LaGrange, Ga...... 21,165) 7,752) 7 6,532| 40x30 1909 3 4000 72 30,729 
Latrobe, Pa....... 9,799 897| 1 1,200} 60x25 10,000} 1919 1 3500 13 1,112 
Leavenworth, Kans. -| 16,912} 4,800) 17 22,740 a eee 4 3400 272 23,414 
Mankato, Minn.....| 13,225] 4,301) 10 15,000} 90x45 20,000] 1898 6 6000 173 t 
Mariborough, | Mass.| 15,189} 13,435 9 16,425) 85x50 35,000) 1909 4 9650 148 19,510 
Merrill, Wis. . 8,068} 3,195) 10 12,000| 54x32 12,000} 1915 3 6000 133 12,968 ; 
Millvale, Pa........ 8,091 400) 2 3,500} 58x35 | 18,000} 1900 3 6000 106 1 ; 
Modesto, Calif... .. 11,118] 1,937] 14 21,000} 100x50 30,000} 1909 5 8000 97 5,180 ; 
Monmouth, Ill.....| 8,116] 1,440) 5 6,500} 70x40 12,000] 1866 3 4000 97 22,000 a) 
Monroe, La........ 13,639} 3,086] 24 31,800} 60x45 | 20,000] 1909 5 7500 | 131 56,000 i 
Monroe, Mich...... 13,260} 4,500) 11 22,000} 65x34 1,200} 1852 4 2700 127 7,500 } 
Mt. Vernon, Ill.....| 10,466} 1,520) 2 3,000} _ 60x40 800} 1904 1 2000 74 25,000 i 
Murphysboro, Ill....| 11,862} 2,370) 6 9,000} 100x100 | 35,000} 1882 3 2000 143 57,000 : 
Norfolk, Nebr......| 9,572} 1,140} 4 5,880| 50x48 6,000] 1886 - 4300 61 17,692 4 
Oneida, N. Y.......| 11,343} 14,350) 8 12,720} 40x2e | ..... Se 4 100 60 15,842 
2 ih Parsons, Kans...... 17,313| 2,600| 17 26,000} 70x50 5,500} 1906 3 4500 173 61,000 
Phoenixville, Pa....| 10,484) 1,467) 4 4,920} 90x30 20,000} 1900 3 3800 44 3,262 
Plattsburgh, N. Y...| 10,909) 3,333) 6 7,100} 48x48 Se Ge 2 4800 108 23,000 
Pocatello, Idaho. ...| 17,123} 1,828) 13 25,980} 80x35 15,000} 1905 4 7000 114 7,763 
Provo City, Utah...| 10,800| 7/104, 7 10,000] 75x50 | 20,000) .. 4 4200 72 : 
Rahway, N.J...... | 11,655} 2,582) 9 17,000} 55x48 --..-| 1867 3 55 130 55,000 
Red Wing, Minn....| 8,637} 4,627| 11 14,670} _70x45 | 30,000} 1906 3 6000 110 21,513 
a> Rome, Ga........ .| 13,667} 1,968} 22 ; 100x50 1916 7 8000 iP E epee 
San Angelo, Tex... .| 10,050} 4,794] 11 8,300} 120x50 15,000} 1910 4 4300 86 19,000 
Santa Rosa, Calif...| 9,098} 1,310; 6 9,415} _ 80x40 13,500} 1907 3 4500 88 33,464 
Shelbyville, Ind... . 9,773 985) [8 11,388} 110x60 24,000} 1916 : 6100 88 6,280 
Sheridan, Wyo..... 9,465} 1,466) 8 12,480} 50x30 8,000; 1912 3 4200 50 9,419 
Streator, Ill. ....... 14,968} 2,076) 12 8,000 65x50 3,500} 1900 “ 4000 156 35,000 
Thomasville, Ill... . 8,725} 2,010) 7 10,189} 48x65 | ..... 1883 2 5350 85 4,049 
Virginia, Minn .. 15,300} 5,671) 32 30,600 a are 4 6500 83 17,600 
Waynesboro, Pa. 10,627} 1,495) 2 2,213) 95x50 14,000} 1889 3 3500 95 16,372 
West Frankfort, Ill..| 10,772 800} 2 3,600} 80x40 2,000} 1922 1 2500 #5 32,000 
W. Palm Beach, Fla.| 12,151} 9,582) 17 22,770} 65x38 10,000} 1905 6 5800 38 15,223 
Willimantic, Conn...| 12,726} 2,870} 9 11,462; 56x35 | ..... 1886 3 6500 128 42,106 












































The Street-Lighting Demonstration at 


Columbus, Ohio 


By M. S. Hopkins 
Street-Lighting Committee, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Consulting Engineer; Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 


Eprtvor’s Nore —Columbus, Ohio, is at present a veritable outdoor laboratory for testing street- 
lighting units of different kinds, equipment and make, under actual operating conditions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of that city, realising the desirability of better street lighting, 
took up the matter and induced a number of manufacturers of street lamps and standards to in- 
stall such devices along various Columbus streets—both business and residential—so that they can 
be seen and judged by the public as they would appear tf adopted there. 

Columbus is particularly fortunate in this matter. There has never before been such a dem- 
onstration on a scale comparable with this, and it is very doubtful if there will be another. The 
cost of installing these units totals thousands of dollars, and the expense is so great that it is 
improbable that the exhibiting companies, which are paying the cost, will consent to do it again. 








This installation affords an excellent opportunity for committees or individual citizens of 


other cities interested in better lighting for their own community. to see 


operation by visiting Columbus. 


these different types in 


By arranging for the showing of these units in actual operation, the Columbus Chamber of 


Commerce hopes to hasten the adoption of a modern lighting system by the city. 


S. Hopkins as consulting engineer. 

ing article. 

OLUMBUS, one of the youngest of the 

modern cities of the Central West, which 

has experienced a phenomenal growth 
and now stands as one of the prominent 
commercial distributing points of the country, 
is striving to become one of the best-lighted 
cities in America. Its present lighting sys- 
tem is obsolete and inadequate for the capital 
city of Ohio. There are eight varieties of 
lighting units, including about 1,250 of the 
five-globe cluster incandescent fixtures used 
to decorate more than to illuminate the busi- 
ness section. For the residential and remote 
business districts, low-power pendant arcs and 
incandescent lamps are used. 

Mayor Thomas, who is now serving his 
second term as chief executive of the city, ad- 
vocated during his first campaign a general 
and thorough improvement in all public utili- 
ties of the city, especially the street-lighting 
system. Soon after his election, in conference 
with Colonel Edward Orton, then President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and W. H. Duffy. 
Director, Public Service Department, it was 
openly admitted that Columbus was _ poorly 
lighted for a city of its size, and that steps 
should be taken at once with a view to modern- 
izing its street illumination. At the suggestion 
of Colonel Orton, a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce was appointed, with the writer 
as chairman. In April, 1922, this committee be- 
gan its work. Instead of taking a junket about 
the country, visiting various cities where dif- 
ferent types of modern street lighting are in- 


It named M. 


His comments on the demonstration are given in the follow- 


stalled, such as New Orleans, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
some cities in the East, it was decided to bring 
the exhibits to Columbus, where not only 
could the committee draw better comparisons, 
but the people themselves could see and judge. 
The result has been that the General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Western Flectric, Holophane, 
Massey and other electrical manufacturing 
companies have installed 32 different exhibits. 
Six distinct groups of lighting standards have 
heen installed in the business section, and five 
groups in the residential section. 

In the sections where the temporary new 
lights have been installed, the old type fixtures 
have been turned off so that it is easy to see 
and draw marked comparisons as to just what 
the various new lights will do. The glare, or 
dazzling effect, of each unit, the silhouette, 
or ability to see objects in outline by different 
lights, the best height for poles and the plan 
for locating them can be easily determined. 
The exhibits are so arranged as to show the 
results from two lamps to a pole, one lamp to 
a pole, either luminous-are or incandescent 
type, located opposite one another or stag- 
gered. 


Street Lighting to Be Zoned 
Another outstanding feature of the Colum- 
hus plan has been the proposed zoning of the 
city into lighting districts and specifying wat- 
tage per lineal foot rather than candle-power 
Five divisions have been made, 


for each zone. 
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Exhibits on High Street, the main thorough- 
fare of Columbus, constitute the central busi- 
ness display. Here are placed single and 
double Westinghouse units containing Mazda 
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A TYPICAL SINGLE-UNIT INCANDESCENT 
ORNAMENTAL LAMP AND STANDARD IN- 
STALLED BY THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY IN ITS EXHIBIT IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 








namely, central business, business, boulevard, 
residence, and intensive business or “White 
Way.” 

For the central business section, the com- 
mittee has placed a limit of 8 watts per lineal 
foot; for the rest of the business section, 6 
watts; for the boulevard or wide-street resi- 
dential section, 2% watts; for the remainder 
of the residential section, 14 watts; and for 


Se OR rw Bites oa tte Be A GENERAL ELECTRIC DOUBLE-UNIT ORNA- 
: - y t tat ™ MENTAL LUMINOUS ARC INSTALLED IX THE 
een placed. COLUMBUS, OHIO, DEMONSTRATION EXHIBIT 
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ONE OF THE MASSEY 30-FOOT CONCRETE 
STANDARDS EQUIPPED WITH HOLOPHANE 
REFRACTORS AND LINE MATERIALS GLASS- 
WARE AND 2500-CANDLE-POWER MAZDA 
LAMPS IN THE TWIN UNITS FOR THE WHITE 
WAY EXHIBIT ON BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS. 


OHIO 
lamps of 1,000 and 1,500 candle-power on 
poles 16 feet high, installed opposite and 


spaced 110 feet apart; oranmental General 
Electric luminous twin unit arc lamps on 20- 
foot poles, spaced 135 feet apart, and single 
and twin Western Electric Mazda units of 
1,000 and 1,500 candle-power on 15-foot poles 
spaced gt feet apart in such a way as to show 
the light effect of single units between double 
or twin units. 

Business section exhibits are installed «on 
two streets, Front and Third Streets. On 
Front Street, the present cluster-light pole 
has been redesigned with a new top and base 
to increase its height, and 600-candle-power 
Mazda lamps in General Electric ornamental 
Novalux fixtures have been installed. These 
are spaced 90 feet. On Third Street, the 
present cluster-light pole has also been re- 
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modeled, giving a 16-foot height to the light 
center. Six-hundred-candle-power Mazda 
lamps, in Westinghouse octagonal Junior Re- 
flectolux fixtures, have been installed in stag- 
gered arrangement at 45-foot distances. 

The boulevard exhibits are installed on Neil 
Avenue, which has a 50-foot roadway. Here 
are two types of street lighting—the are and 
the Mazda lamp. distance of four 
blocks there are General Electric Juminous arc 
lamps, mounted on 5-foot brackets, 20 feet 
from the roadway. For two blocks are ex- 
hibited two types of pendant incandescent fix- 
tures, one by the General Electric and one by 
Westinghouse. In each exhibit 600-candle- 
power Mazda lamps with light center 20 feet 
from the roadway, are used. These are 
spaced about I10 feet apart. Different kinds 
of globes are used to bring out different fea- 
tures. 

The other type of residential exhibit is on 
Dennison Avenue, where Mazda lamps of 


For a 

















WESTINGHOUSE SINGLE-LIGHT POST WITH 
1000-CANDLE-POWER LAMP 
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250 and 600 candle-power, placed 18 feet from 
the roadway and spaced 210 feet apart, are 
installed. Different type fixtures and refrac- 
tors are used, including special units designed 
for Columbus by the General Electric Com- 
pany and Westinghouse. 

For the White Way, there are three ex- 
hibits, two on High Street and one on Broad 
Street, the latter alongside the State Capitol. 
One of these is the twin unit of General Elec- 
tric ornamental luminous arc lamps, 135 feet 
apart on 20-foot poles and spaced opposite one 
another. The other exhibit is also of twin fix- 
tures using 1,000- and_ 1,500-candle-power 
Mazda lamps, and is made by the Westing- 
house Company. On Broad Street, a 120-foot 
roadway, a somewhat unique fixture has been 
installed by the Holophane Company. It con- 
sists of a twin unit mounted on a 30-foot 
Massey concrete pole, placed staggered, 2,500- 
candle-power Mazda lamps in Holophane re- 
fractors being used. 


The History of Street Lighting in Columbus 

Columbus was one of the first cities of the 
country to use electricity for illuminating pur- 
poses. Approximately 37 years ago the origi- 
nal installation was made by a corporation 
formed for this purpose. A contract was en- 
tered into with the City Council at a price of 
more than $100 per lamp per year on a 25-year 
franchise basis. The company furnished all 
the necessary machinery for the generation 
of current, supplied the lamps and erected the 
poles and wires. 

This first method of electric street lighting 
was very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
lighting only, as the open are light was used, 
which, although expensive and difficult to 
maintain in steady operation, was more eff- 
cient in the production of light than any of 
its successors. 

After some 25 years of periodical negotia- 
tions with the City Council over the price 
asked for light, the company’s equipment had 
become so old and deteriorated that the com- 
pany was compelled to ask for a decided in- 
crease in rate to help cover the cost of a new 
plant. This resulted in a decision by the city 
of Columbus to install its own plant, taking 
over the company’s wires and poles. The mu- 
nicipal plant was built, and the city adopted 
the newly developed AC enclosed are lamp, 
replacing the old open arc. However, the AC 
arc developed many defects and soon had to 
be abandoned, and replacements were made 
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just as fast as the city’s finances would per- 
mit, with the newly developed high-candle- 
power incandescent lamp and the luminous 
arc lamp. The are lamp adopted then was 
what is known commonly as the 4-ampere 
lamp, much smaller than the standard now 
used, known as the 6.6-ampere lamp. 

These small arc lamps were placed prin- 
cipally in the northwest part of the city, and 
it is interesting to note that they have main- 
tained their efficiency throughout the twelve 
or more years they have been used. In fact, 
with new electrodes, these same arcs are being 
used in the new exhibits on Neil Avenue. 

When the Chamber of Commerce became 
interested, two years ago, it was felt that four 
watts per lineal foot should be the limitation; 
but this was found inadequate and was 
changed to 8 watts for the central business 
district and 6 watts for the business district. 
This change delayed the work a year, as 
manufacturers, planning exhibits, had to de- 
sign special apparatus to meet the new re- 
quirements. 

It is interesting to note that the work of 
this committee, which started in a small way, 
has become one of the most important studies 
of street lighting ever made, especially in the 
actual installations. So far as known, no 
other city has ever carried an investigation 
to such an extent, and any city contemplating 
modernizing its street lighting would do well 
to investigate and see the display: now in 
Columbus. 

The committee has apparently disregarded 
many of the older methods or precedents in 
street lighting, and has recognized the great 
difference the advent of the automobile has 
made in the problem of street illumination. 
Its slogan now is “visibility or ability to see,” 
rather than how much light. Visibility is 
greatly affected by the glare from the auto- 
mobile headlight, as well as from too brilliant 
street lights. 

The different exhibits will be compared by 
taking the ratio of the wattage specified to 
the watts actually used, and the visibility will 
be determined by considering the direct il- 
lumination, silhouette effect, and ability to 
read a chart when the eye is screened with 
screens of different density. 

To sum up the work of the committee, it 
has endeavored to ascertain the uncertain fea- 
tures of the art of street lighting and point 
out their possible solutions for the benefit of 
the taxpayers of the city. 
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Development of Bituminous-Base and 
Sand-Asphalt Pavements 
By E. R. Olbrich 


Of the National Research Council; recently Construction Engineer, North Carolina State 
Highway Commission 


HE name “sand-asphalt” is obtained from 
iy the mixture of sand and asphalt utilized 

in recent road construction in North 
Carolina. However, this pavement is truly 
of the black-base or flexible type, the chief 
difference from the usual black-base being 
that no stone is utilized in the pavement 
either in the base or in the top. 

The ordinary black-base construction, using 
an asphalt-concrete base of stone and sand 
and asphalt, has been standardized for some 
years, and is more or less familiar to engi- 
neers. 


Field for Black-Base Pavements 

The black-base type of pavement is ideal for 
passenger-car traffic and pneumatic-tired truck 
traffic. It will carry any volume of this traffic, 
but because of its flexible nature is not so 
well adapted to carry a large volume of heavy 
solid-tired truck traffic. The writer has ob- 
served that under the constant impact of 
heavily loaded solid-tired trucks a bituminous- 
base pavement, with a 3%-inch base and a 
1%-inch top, gradually developed an uneven 
and wavy surface. Where the volume of solid- 
tired truck traffic is large, I believe that a 
concrete pavement or concrete base would 
be best adapted to the traffic. 

Given a good subgrade, it is possible to in- 
crease the depth of the base to 6 or 8 inches, 
so that the base may absorb greater loads, 
but this would be economically out of the 
question on country roads. Such construction 
may be economical on heavy-traffic city streets, 
and has the advantage that the pavement on 
completion may be thrown open to traffic. 
Cuts in the pavement and repairs are quickly 
made. 

The bituminous-base pavement generally 
cannot compete economically with the cement- 
concrete pavement except where it is possi- 
ble to utilize local materials. This is due to 
the fact that it is necessary to heat all the 
ingredients in the pavement. This requires 
additional machinery, labor and fuel, and adds 
considerably to the cost. However, where it 
is possible to utilize local material—generally 


sand—it is possible for the bituminous-base 
type to compete with the concrete-pavement 
and concrete-base types. In North Carolina 
the only two bituminous-base jobs let to con- 
tract were able to underbid the concrete-pave- 
ment and concrete-base types because of the 
presence of local sand. 


Drainage and Subgrade 

A bituminous-base pavement should not be 
constructed except where good drainage and 
a good soil assure a uniform, unyielding sub- 
grade. Any settlement of the subgrade is 
bound to be reflected in the pavement, result- 
ing in an irregular surface. A subgrade dis- 
turbed by frost action will produce failure in 
the pavement. In this respect a well-drained 
sand soil makes an excellent subgrade, as it 
is not much disturbed by frost action and 
affords uniform bearing. 


Penetration of Asphalt 

The penetration of the asphalt used in 
mixed bituminous pavement work in North 
Carolina is from 40 to 50. The writer has for 
some time felt that the penetration of our 
mixed asphalt pavements could be dropped 
an average of 10 points or more without dan- 
ger of brittleness, using a 30-40 penetration 
in the South and a 40-50 penetration in the 
North. In the case of asphalt macadam pave- 
ment a penetration of 60-70 would be suitable 
in the South and 70-80 in the North. 

The work of the Bureau of Public Roads at 
Arlington in testing the stability of asphalt 
mixes, has shown that the penetration or stiff- 
ness of the asphalt is one of the important 
factors in the stability of the mixed pave- 
ments. By stiffening our asphalt in the mix, 
added assurance against pushing is obtained 
with little or no additional cost. 


Forms 
Wooden forms are generally used in bitu- 
minous-base construction. One of the chief 


causes of irregular or wavy surfaces in bitu- 
minous-base pavements is the use of warped 
wooden forms or woden forms badly set to 
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SCENES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BITUMINOUS-BASE AND SAND-ASPHALT PAVEMENTS 


1. An old trail in dry weather, showing hard going because of sand. 2. The same trail in wet weather 

with equally difficult going because of water-soaked subgrade. 3. The mixing plant for the production 

of the sand-asphalt mixture. 4. The finished subgrade with forms in place. 5. Rolling the base 

course. 6. The finished base ready for surfacing material. 7. Laying the top course of the sand- 

asphalt pavement. 8. The finished pavement, an excellent piece of work but too narrow, causing 
passing vehicles to force each other out onto the shoulder 
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line and grade. Where wooden forms are 
used, 2-inch straight timber, solidly staked to 
line and grade, should be used and allowed to 
remain in place, as the forms will be found 
to be badly warped and bent if removed. 

An experienced form-setting gang should 
be employed, as too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in obtaining a good line and grade of 
the forms. The wooden forms should not be 
set too far in advance of the laying of the 
hase, for the action of the sun and rain will 
soon warp them. 


Development of the Sand-Asphalt Pavement 

The development of the sand-asphalt pave- 
ment is a story of adaptation to local condi- 
tions and utilization of local materials. Pic- 
ture in your mind a sea of sand stretching 
for hundreds of miles along the coast of North 
Carolina and for some distance back inland. 
In many sections this sand is practically clean 
and free from clay or loam which might act 
as a binder. This clean, loose sand offers little 
tractive value to motor vehicles, particularly 
in dry weather, and offers great resistance 
to the passage of team-drawn vehicles. The 
driving wheels of a motor vehicle spin in 
the sand, so that it is frequently necessary: to 
go into second or low gear for long distances 
at a speed of from three to eight miles per 
hour. There is a stretch of about forty miles 
of bad sand between Wilmington and New 
Bern, N. C., through which it takes an average 
of from five to seven hours to drive. Motor- 
ists prefer to make long, circuitous trips on 
the less sandy roads in preference to taking the 
direct route through the heavy sand. It may 
be readily appreciated that some type of road 
surface is necessary to lift this community, 
not “out of the mud,” but “out of the sand.” 
An attempt was made to haul in clay to be 
mixed as a binder with the sand. Owing to 
the scarcity and long haul of the clay, the 
cost was prohibitive and the result was unsat- 
isfactory. 


North Carolina’s Road Problem 


The funds available for the construction 
of a large system of good roads in North 
Carolina were necessarily limited. Gravel 
and top-soil are not available in this section 
for surfacing material. There is no stone, 
gravel or concrete sand available within a 
radius of 150 miles. The cost of shipping in 
sand and stone for the construction of a con- 
crete pavement or concrete base would be a 
very considerable item. In addition, some of 
these construction projects are from 10 to 15 
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miles from the nearest railroad, which makes 
it necessary to haul the cement, sand and stone 
for concrete construction from the railroad 
siding to the job by trucks or teams. These 
factors made the prospective cost of concrete 
construction run from $3 to $4 per square 
yard. This high cost would reduce materially 
the mileage of hard-surface roads that it 
would be possible to construct with the funds 
available. Furthermore, the volume of traflic, 
except in a few instances, would not warrant 
the cost of a high-type concrete-pavement or 
concrete-base construction. The solution of 
the problem was in the development of some 
type of hard surface from the only material 
available—the local sand. Massachusetts, Del- 
aware and Florida had experimented with 
mixtures of local sand and asphalt for road 
surfaces. North Carolina has developed the 
sand-asphalt type of construction, until at this 
time it is well past the experimental stage. 
About 40 miles of sand-asphalt pavement have 
been constructed by state forces in North 
Carolina, and a large mileage is under con- 
struction at this time, either by contract or by 
state forces. The pavement first constructed 
has been down for over one and one-half 


‘years, and has proved very satisfactory in 


every way. 


Use of Local Material Allows a More Intensive 
Construction Program 

The speed with which a large highway con- 
struction program may be prosecuted in any 
state, assuming that necessary funds are avail- 
able, depends, in addition to climatic and 
weather conditions, on two main limiting fac- 
tors: (1) the number of competent contrac- 
tors available; (2) the ultimate quantity of 
road material available and the facilities for 
transporting these materials. 


As long as payments are assured and there 
is a fair margin of profit in it for the con- 
tractor, his number will increase, so that this 
is not the final limiting factor, but no more 
hard-surfaced roads can be built than we 
have cement, stone, sand and gravel available 
at an economical cost; furthermore, these 
materials must be moved to the job, and rail- 
road transportation facilities are always taxed 
during the peak of the construction season. 
Therefore, the use of 88 per cent of local ma- 
terials in the construction of a hard-surface 
road, as in the sand-asphalt pavement, makes 
just that much more cement, sand and gravel 
available where most needed, and releases a 
large number of railroad cars for duty else- 
where. 
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TYPICAL SECTION OF A SAND-ASPHALT ROAD AS CONSTRUCTED IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Investigation for Suitable Sand 

If it is desired to construct a sand-asphalt 
surface on any given project or section of 
road, it is first necessary to determine whether 
there is sand of suitable quality present in 
sufficient quantities for road construction. 
The sandy surface of the country is generally 
underlain by a clay or hard-pan at no great 
depth, and it is necessary to seek for pockets 
or pits of clean sand of sufficient depth and 
area to provide enough sand for perhaps 10 
to 15 miles of road. 

Grading of the Sand:—On the the first 10- 
mile section of sand-asphalt construction in 
North Carolina, a sand-pit was found which 
gave a sheet-asphalt grading. The sand is 
practically pure silica, clean, hard and fairly 
angular, with a surface worn rather smooth 
like a beach sand. This smooth surface prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the sand will 
not carry quite as much bitumen as the ordi- 
nary river or pit sand found further inland. 

When an investigation was made later for 
sand for a number of other projects in vari- 
ous sections, it was found that the sand avail- 
able was similar in all respects to the sand 
used on the first project, except that it was 
uniformly much finer, practically all of it 
passing a 40-mesh sieve. 

In order to conform to previous practice 
and experience in sheet-asphalt construction, 
it would have been necessary to ship in coarser 
sand from some distance inland to be used 
with the finer sand to obtain a sheet-asphalt 
grading. This would have materially increased 
the cost and defeated the purpose of the 
sand-asphalt construction, which was the util- 
ization of local materials and low-cost con- 
struction. The suggestion was then made 
that a uniform grading be maintained between 
the 40 and 200 meshes instead of between the 
10 and 200 meshes. The work was carried on 
on this basis, and the results have been en- 
tirely satisfactory to date. 

The use of this fine sand without an admix- 
ture of coarse sand represents one of the 
most important developments in the sand- 
asphalt pavement, and is a radical departure 


in sheet-asphalt construction. It opens up a 
much wider field for the use of sand-asphalt 
pavement, in that it provides much greater 
areas in which the local sand may be used. 


Subgrade 

The material in the subgrade, as is to be 
expected, is quite generally loose sand. How- 
ever, outcrops and pockets of clay soil are 
encountered, and in one instance a project 
stretched from a section of sandy soil into 
one with a soil of rather high clay content. 
In such cases, the practice has been to haul 
in sand and place it on the clay subgrade for 
the full width of the grade, in order to assure 
good drainage. It is preferable to scarify and 
work the sand into the clay, as the clay acts 
as a binder and gives a more compact sub- 
grade. 

An important prerequisite for the success 
of the sand-asphalt pavement is that it shall 
have a uniform, well-drained subgrade. This 
is true of any type of pavement, and is a 
statement so trite that it is axiomatic, but 
it is of prime importance in the case of the 
sand-asphalt pavement or any type of black- 
base pavement, as it is a flexible type of sur- 
face, and under the action of traffic and tem- 
perature will conform to any change or move- 
ment in the subgrade, resulting in an irregu- 
lar surface and perhaps failure. Fortunately, 
sand when confined offers a uniform and well- 
drained subgrade. It is desirable to keep the 
grade of the pavement as high as practicable 
in the low, flat country, particularly where 
swamps are encountered. 


Location of Plant 

The ideal set-up for the plant is the case 
in which the road parallels the railroad, and 
the borrow-pit for sand is along the road 
about midway of the projected highway. It 
is then possible to ship in asphalt and filler on 
the plant siding, and the sand is hauled from 
the pit to the plant by slip-teams. It is good 
policy to set up the plant as near as possible 
to the borrow-pit, so as to reduce the haul 
of the sand to the heating and drying unit as 
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much as possible. This offers ideal conditions 
for low-cost construction. However, it is 
sometimes the case that the only available 
sand-pit is located some distance either from 
the railroad or from the highway, or both. 

When the plant set-up is removed from 
the railroad, the light portable type of asphalt 
plant is most practical. The asphalt must be 
hauled in barrels and the filler in sacks to the 
plant. 

Where the plant set-up is removed from 
the project, it is found necessary to build a 
driveway or temporary road from the plant to 
the project, over which the trucks can haul 
the hot mix. It is impossible to get the loaded 
trucks through the loose sand. A driveway 
was built on one job, having a width of Io 
feet and using a base mixture 3 inches deep 
after compaction, at the rate of $2,500 per 
mile. 

An asphalt storage tank equipped with heat- 
ing coils should be a part of the plant. It 
reduces demurrage on tank cars and is assur- 
ance against running short of asphalt. 


Plant Operation 

The sand is carried by drag-pans from the 
horrow-pit to the stock pile at the sand drier. 
The mixing operation is similar to that of 
the usual mixed types of pavements. Aver- 
age base and top mixes are indicated on the 
typical section. 

The capacity of the small portable type of 
mixer was found to be about 700 square yards 
of 3-inch base, or 1,400 square yards of 1%- 
inch surface, per 10-hour day. 


Hauling the Mix to the Road 

The pavement construction is started at the 
plant, and the construction proceeds away from 
the plant, so that the hauling of the mix is 
done over the finished pavement. Therefore, 
it has been found economical to use light, 
pneumatic-tired, one-ton trucks for this pur- 
pose. 


Road Operation 

The finished pavement is being constructed 
either 10 feet or 16 feet wide. A very large 
mileage of sand-asphalt pavement is needed 
in this sandy country, and funds must be 
conserved as much as possible, in order to 
stretch them out into the greatest possible mile- 
age. Therefore, in comparatively undeveloped 
sections, a 10-foot width has been adopted; 
whereas, in the more traveled sections near 
the cities and larger towns, a 16-foot width 
is used. If traffic later demands it, and funds 
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are available, it will be a comparatively easy 
matter to widen the 10-foot road to 16 or 18 
feet. 

The grade is built up 30 feet wide, whether 
the road is built 10 feet or 16 feet wide. It 
is not practical to roll the sand fills and sub- 
grade with a large tandem or steam roller, and 
a grooved or ring roller has been utilized to 
search out soft places and give a uniform sub- 
grade. 

The forms are set by a form-setting gang 
and are left in place after the pavement is 
completed, to act as a protection to the edge 
of the pavement. After the forms are set, 
another small gang completes the fine grad- 
ing. The forms should be solidly staked to 
line and grade, and the subgrade should be 
uniformly compacted before the base course 
is laid. 

The base course mixture is delivered at the 
road at as low temperature as is consistent 
with proper raking and spreading, for it is 
necessary to delay the rolling until the base 
course has cooled sufficiently to permit satis- 
factorily rolling the loose-raked material on 
the sand subgrade. The base course is laid to 
a compacted depth of 3 inches. The rolling of 
both the base and the top course is done with 
an 8-ton tandem roller. 

The surface course mix is laid at a uni- 
formly high temperature of 300° F. to 
350° F. to assure a good bond between the 
base and surface courses. Templates are 
used in spreading both base and top courses, 
and the finished surface is checked with a 
straight edge. The surface course is laid to 


/ 


a compacted depth of 1% inches. 

The average density (relative solidity) of 
the base course ranges between 1.85 and 1.95. 
No filler is used in the base course mix. The 
average density of the surface course ranges 
from 1.95 to 2.05, seldom going beyond 2.10. 
The average densities of sheet asphalt laid on 
a cement concrete base are slightly higher 
than these figures, probably because there is 
a certain amount of yielding or flexibility 
of the black base under the passage of the 
roller over the newly raked surface course. 
However, frequent cutting of samples, and its 
action under traffic, show the surface course 
to be an exceedingly tough, dense mix. 

A close control of the asphalt mix is kept 
by a field laboratory in charge of an inspector 
and by the main laboratory at headquarters. 

The sand-asphalt pavement is a develop- 
ment of practical highway research. The need 
of a community for economical highway ser- 
vice was met by the utilization of local ma- 
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COST SUMMARY FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SAND-ASPHALT ROADS IN CARTERET COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


terials. The three essentials of practical high- 
way research are: 

1. Recognition and understanding of the 
problem 

2. Solution of, the problem 

3. Placing of the information obtained in 
the hands of those to whom it may be of value 


The purpose of the Advisory Board on 
Highway Research, with which the writer is 
now associated, is to bring together the vari- 
ous agencies active in the investigation of 
problems in highway engineering and trans- 
port, in order that they may correlate the 
results of investigations already made, and to 
make plans for a program of research of 
urgent highway problems. Each organization 
will then concentrate its efforts on research 
along lines for which it is peculiarly adapted. 
The results can be translated and published 
in a form suitable to the highway engineering 
and transport field at large. The Advisory 
Board will act as an exchange to disseminate 


information and data obtained in the field of 
highway research. 


Shoulders 

With a t10-foot width of pavement, it is 
necessary for vehicles in passing to turn off 
the pavement with the wheels on the right 
side of the car. On account of the loose sand 
which composes the shoulder material, this has 
an element of danger for the thoughtless 
driver who does not slacken speed in passing. 
Therefore, every effort is made to encourage 
the growth of a tough, wiry native grass as 
a sod on the shoulders. In some places the 
grass would not take hold, and clay was 
hauled along the edges of the pavement and 
mixed with the sand to act as a binder. 


Cost of Pavement 
Accurate cost records of the sand-asphalt 
pavement have been kept, and a reproduction 


of one of the fortnightly cost reports is given 
above. 
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This report was made up so as to give the 
cost of (1) the plant operation, (2) hauling 
the mix, and (3) the road operation. Any 
work not directly chargeable to pavement 
operation, such as clearing and grubbing, 
extra-heavy fine grading, special drainage 
provisions, etc., is separated as “extra work.” 

The cost of the first 10 miles of sand-asphalt 
finished was $1.37 per square yard without 
the shoulder work. This figure includes allow- 
ance for interest, depreciation and overhead. 
The shoulder cost was about Io cents per 
square yard, or about $700 per mile. Of four 
jobs now in operation, the average cost to 
date varies from $1.30 to $1.80 per square 
yard. 

The total cost of plant, camp, hauling and 
road equipment, and accessories necessary to 
properly outfit a job of this kind, is from $22,- 
000 to $25,000. Of this, about $12,000 is cost 
of plant equipment and accessories. If a 
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larger type of plant is used, and larger trucks, 
the total cost may greatly exceed this figure. 


Conclusion 

The sand-asphalt pavement properly con- 
structed on a uniform subgrade will carry an 
unlimited volume of passenger-car traffic and 
pneumatic-tired trucks. It is ideal for this 
type of traffic. It the volume of solid-tired 
heavy-truck traffic ever becomes large on any 
of these roads, it will doubtless be economy 
to build a cement-concrete pavement or base; 
but in the meantime the sand-asphalt pave- 
ment will have rendered many years of ser- 
vice at a low cost. 

The sand-asphalt pavement has great pos- 
sibilities of development, wherever unlimited 
local sand is available—along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast, in some of the lake states, and 
in the desert sections of some of the Western 
States. 


Copper Sulphate Treatment oz a New 
England Water-Supply 


By E. Sherman Chase 


Sanitary Engineer, Metcalf & Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


APE POND, the source of public water- 

supply for the town of Rockport, Mass., 

was treated with copper sulphate during 
1922 and 1923 in order to control alge 
growths, which give rise to the occurrence of 
objectionable tastes and odors. The methods 
employed and the results obtained are of in- 
terest, and the following account may suggest 
the value of more frequent adoption of this 
treatment for other water-supplies affected by 
alge growths. 

Rockport is located at the extreme tip of 
Cape Ann, about 30 miles northeast from 
Boston. The normal population of the town 
is about 4,000, which is increased to about 
7,000 in summer, on account of the town’s 
popularity as a summer resort. Cape Pond 
is a natural body of water located about one 
mile southwest from the thickly settled part 
of the town and about one mile west from the 
ocean. The ordinary high-water mark of the 
pond is approximately 70 feet above mean 
tide. The pond has an area of about 43 acres 
and a maximum depth below ordinary high- 
water mark of 23 feet. Its capacity at ordi- 
nary high-water mark is about 182 million 
gallons, these data being based upon an actual 


survey and soundings. The available storage 
capacity has been estimated at 85 million gal- 
lons. The pond is approximately 3,200 feet 
long with an average width of about 600 feet. 
It is one of the great ponds of the state and 
is therefore owned by the Commonwealth, 
from which the town has secured the right to 
take water for water-supply purposes. 

The point of intake is approximately 900 
feet from the northerly end of the pond and 
approximately midway between the eastern and 
western shores. The intake consists of an up- 
turned elbow surmounted by a wire screen and 
is located in 23 feet of water at the deepest 
point of the pond. The end of the elbow is 
but a short distance above the bottom. The 
water is pumped from the pond to a stand-pipe 
located on a hill back of the pumping-station. 
From this stand-pipe the water is distributed 
by gravity to the town through several miles 
of water-mains. 


Description of Pond and Watershed 

Cape Pond occupies a narrow valley, the 
westerly and easterly slopes of which rise 
rather sharply from the pond to an elevation 
about 100 ‘feet above water-level. There is 
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no inlet of any consequence, but a small inter- 
mittent outlet finds its way through a swampy 
area at the western shore. At the northerly 
end of the pond there is an area of low, 
swampy land of 10 acres or less. Considerable 
areas of shallow water, normal depth less than 
10 feet, exist at the northerly and southerly 
ends of the pond and near the outlet at the 
westerly shore. Except at these points, the 
shores slope sharply to deep water. Consider- 
able soft organic deposit is present in the bot- 
tom of the pond. 

The fluctuations in water-level vary from 
year to year, the maximum on record being a 
difference of 6.1 feet in 1923, representing a 
capacity of about 78 million gallons. The 
maximum high water occurs usually in the 
spring, and the minimum in the late summer 
or fall. A portion of the stored water repre- 
sented by the high level in the spring flows off 
through the outlet, but overflow occurs only 
at the higher water-levels. 

The watershed of Cape Pond is approxi- 
mately 222 acres in area and consists mainly 
of glacial drift deposits with a small amount 
of granite ledge on the hill upon which the 
stand-pipe is located. In view of the absence 
of any sizable inlet, it appears probable that 
the pond is largely spring-fed from ground 
waters collected in, and percolating through, 
the glacial drift. This is of significance in 
considering the quality of the water and the 
growth of micro-organisms therein. 

The watershed is of little agricultural value 
and, with the exception of a very few acres, 
is covered with underbrush, scrub pine and 
deciduous trees. 


Microscopic Organisms 

The principal complaints relative to the sup- 
ply have been in connection with disagree- 
able tastes, odors and discoloration. These 
unsatisfactory qualities have occurred mainly 
in the summer and have given rise to a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction among the townspeople 
and summer visitors. Present-day standards 
require that a water-supply shall not only be 
free from contamination but also attractive and 
wholesome. 


The water leaching through the swamp at 
the northern end of the pond dissolves con- 
siderable amounts of organic matter which 
provides food for the micro-organisms in the 
pond. The life, death and subsequent decay 
of these organisms result in the disagreeable 
tastes and odors. These organisms grow best 
in waters rich in organic matter and particu- 
larly in ground waters which contain oxidized 
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nitrogen in the form of nitrate. Furthermore, 
sunlight is an essential requisite for their 
development. 

In Cape Pond there are various types of 
micro-organisms at different seasons and in 
different years. One kind predominates, and 
then disappears, to be followed by another. 
Examinations made by the State Department 
of Public Health over a period of years show 
that the predominating organisms have been 
Asterionella, Cymbella, Melosira, Synedra and 
Tabellaria of the Diatom family; Anabaena 
and Coelospherium of the Cyanophyceae 
group; Cosmarium, Protococcus, Scenedemus, 
Staurogenia and Staurastrum of the Chloro- 
phyceae group; and Chlamydomonas, Dino- 
bryon, Euglena, Peridinium and _ Trachelo- 
monas of the Infusoria group. Of these vari- 
ous organisms, Asterionella, Tabellaria, Ana- 
baena and Dinobryon appear to have occurred 
most frequently. Asterionella gives an aro- 
matic geranium or fishy odor, depending upon 
the intensity of occurrence of these organisms. 
Anabaena gives a grassy and moldy odor which 
has been likened to that of green corn, and 
upon death and decay produces a very dis- 
agreeable odor resembling that of a pig-pen. 
Dinobryon, like other protozoa, gives a fishy 
odor which is oftentimes one of the worst en- 
countered in water-supplies. 

While odors of various kinds may be pres- 
ent in the supply throughout the greater por- 
tion of the year, they are more apt to be pres- 
ent during the summer months when the 
organisms, upon death and decomposition, lib- 
erate the essential oils contained within their 
cell structures, which cause the odors. There 
is, however, no evidence that these micro- 
organisms produce sickness. 


Red Water 

Part of the trouble with the Rockport sup- 
ply has been due to corrosion of mains and 
services, causing rusty sediment in the water. 
The trouble has occurred mainly in the hot- 
water pipes and has been more prevalent at 
the end of the summer. This rusty water not 
only offends the eye but causes rust spots on 
laundry. 


Waters containing relatively large amounts 
of organic matter or of carbon dioxide are very 
liable to give this red water difficulty. The 
analyses of the Rockport supply show it to be 
high in organic matter, and soft. The few 
data available relative to the amount of car- 
bon dioxide indicate that the quantity present 
at times is sufficient to stimulate the corrosive 
action of the water. This prevalence of carbon 
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dioxide is apt to be greatest when decomposi- 

tion processes are proceeding at the most rapid 

rate, as in the summer months, when the 

temperatures are high. 

Temporary Remedial Measures, 
Filtration 

Filtration of the supply has been recom- 
mended at various times in the past; for 
example, by H. W. Spooner in 1903, Henry A. 
Symonds in 1919, and by Metcalf & Eddy in 
1922. Aeration as an adjunct to filtration has 
also been advised. Temporary remedial meas- 
sures were advised during the summer of 1922, 
pending the installation of a filtration plant. 
It was suggested, therefore, that an attempt 
be made to control micro-organisms in ihe 
pond with copper sulphate. It was pointed out, 
however, that such a measure was only tempo- 
rary and one not to be depended upon for 
permanent improvement. 

Survey of Pond.—In order to have accurate 
data for proportioning the quantity of copper 
sulphate applied, a survey of Cape Pond with 
soundings was made during the latter part of 
May, 1922. Prior to the completion of the 
surveys, the numbers of micro-organisms in 
the pond water had begun to increase, and 
complaints relative to the quality of the sup- 
ply were being received by the water-works 
officials. In order to control these growths, 
it was decided to proceed with the application 
of the copper sulphate without waiting for 
the completion of the survey and soundings, 
using approximate estimates of the pond 
capacity for computing the needed dose of 
copper sulphate. 

Application of May 22, 1922.—On this date, 
some 425 pounds of copper sulphate, equiva- 
lent to 0.28 parts per million (2% pounds per 
million gallons), were applied to Cape Pond 
by towing bags containing this chemical from 
the stern of a boat rowed around the pond. 
Reasonable equalization of distribution was 
obtained by rowing more rapidly in shallow 
water and more slowly in deep water and also 
by rowing more rapidly when the bag was full 
of copper sulphate than when it was nearly 
empty. 

Samples of the pond water were collected 
prior to the application of copper sulphate, 
one being taken over the intake, the second 
about half-way between the intake and the 
southern end of the pond, and the third sample 
about half-way between the intake and the 
pumping-station at the northern end of the 
pond. All three samples were collected at 
points about 1 foot below the surface. The 
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samples had a slight musty and fishy taste 
and contained distinct amounts of fine organic 
suspended matter, 

On May 24, two days after the application 
of copper sulphate, samples were collected at 
practically the same points as those collected 
on May 22. The water in the pond was still 
distinctly turbid with what were evidently 
growths of organisms. The samples were 
examined at the laboratory of the State De- 
partment of Public Health for total numbers 
of organisms, numbers of genera, and numbers 
of principal organisms. 

There was comparatively little difference in 
the total numbers of organisms or in the pre- 
dominating types. The samples collected May 
24 showed somewhat higher total counts than 
those collected on May 22, due mainly to an 
approximately 100 per cent increase in the 
numbers of Anabaena. Asterionella, however, 
were materially reduced and organisms of the 
protozoan types were practically eliminated. 
Subsequent samples, collected on May 26, 
showed a total number of organisms less than 
one-half those present in the samples of May 
22, and Anabaena about one-fourth the num- 
ber present in the samples of May 24. 

This first application of copper sulphate had 
no effect upon the fish life of the pond, and 
although the turbidity of the surface water 
continued to be distinct, that drawn from taps 
in the village had become satisfactory in so 
far as appearance and tastes were concerned. 

Application of May 27, 1922.—In view of 
the failure of the copper sulphate to bring 
about a greater decrease in microscopic organ- 
isms and in view of the relatively small amount 
of copper sulphate first used, it was considered 
advisable to make another application, which 
was done on May 27 in a manner similar to 
that of May 22. The total amount of copper 
sulphate applied at the time of this second ap- 
plication was about 920 pounds, equivalent to 
0.6 parts per million (5 pounds per million 
gallons). 

The samples collected on May 26 represented 
the condition of the water prior to this second 
treatment. Samples were collected on May 29 
amd others on June 8, twelve days later. As 
in the case of the samples collected two days 
subsequent to the first application, the samples 
of May 29 after the second application showed 
a distinct increase in total numbers of organ- 
isms, but at this time Asterionella increased 
as well as Anabaena. The samples collected 


June 8, however, showed a marked reduction 
in total numbers of organisms, and Asterio- 
nella and Anabaena were practically absent. 
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It is interesting to note that in both cases 
the treatment was not followed by the imme- 
diate destruction of the organisms. It ap- 
pears probable that this retardation of effect 
was due to the time required for the diffusion 
of the copper sulphate throughout the water. 
Had it been feasible to row the boat in lines 
closer to each other, the original application 
would have been more uniform, and more 
rapid results would probably have been 
secured. It is probable also that the effect 
would have been obtained more promptly had 
the chemical been dissolved in water and 
sprayed over the surface of the pond, but this 
would have been somewhat more difficult and 
would have involved greater expense. 

The second application followed the first so 
closely that the accumulated quantity of cop- 
per sulphate in the pond water was equivalent 
to about 0.88 parts per million (7% pounds 
per million gallons). This amount of copper 
sulphate not only resulted in the destruction 
of the majority of the micro-organisms, but 
also brought about the death of considerable 
numbers of white perch. The first dead fish 
were noticed on Sunday, May 28, the day fol- 
lowing the second application. 

The fish killed consisted exclusively of white 
perch, although fish of other species are said 
to be present in the pond. According to data 
given in Whipple’s “Microscopy of Drinking 
Water,” the limit of copper sulphate applica- 
tion to avoid killing perch is 0.75 parts per 
million, an amount exceeded by about 0.1 parts 
per million by the combined applications of 
May 22 and May 27. Inasmuch as the dead 
fish were removed from the pond daily, no 
harm resulted from their deaths; in fact, the 
destruction of such numbers of fish may have 
discouraged fishermen from visiting the pond 
and in this way lessened to some extent the 
danger of contamination. It should be noted 
that these first two applications were made 
prior to the availability of accurate data rela- 
tive to the capacity of the pond, and for this 
reason the best proportioning of the dose could 
not be secured. 

Throughout the summer of 1922, frequent 
samples of the supply were collected and micro- 
scopical examinations were made by the State 
Department of Public Health. A study of the 
counts of microscopic organisms over a period 
of six years shows: 

First, there have usually been two periods 
of high counts during the year, the first period 
occurring in May and the second in the fall, 
about October. Second, the predominating 
organisms at these times of high counts have 
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been of the Diatom class, organisms which 
give aromatic odors. Third, during 1922 the 
spring peak was kept low, apparently by the 
application of copper sulphate in May. The 
small peak in July, 1922, was due to the pres- 
ence of Monas, an organism of the protozoan 
type which has not ordinarily occurred in the 
supply in large numbers. This prevalence of 
Monas was evidently the effect of the copper 
sulphate treatment, producing the right 
environmental conditions for this type of 
organism, 

Application of November 3, 1922.—The 
counts of microscopical organisms remained 
low during the summer and early fall. Samples 
collected during August, however, showed a 
marked increase in total numbers, principally 
Diatoms. As the numbers of organisms ap- 
peared to be increasing, it was considered ad- 
visable to treat the pond again with copper 
sulphate, and such application was made on 
November 3. Some 700 pounds of copper 
sulphate were used, equivalent to 0.5 parts per 
million (4% pounds per million gallons). 

The effect of this dose of copper sulphate 
was not so marked as in the case of the second 
application of May 27. However, the Novem- 
ber application resulted first in checking and 
finally in materially reducing the growths, so 
that no further tastes and odors were experi- 
enced subsequent to the treatment. 


Treatment of August 14, 1923.—Frequent 
microscopic analyses of the supply were con- 
tinued throughout 1923. The gradual increase 
in prevalence of organisms during the summer 
led to the application of 838 pounds of copper 
sulphate to the pond on August 14. This quan- 
tity was equivalent to 0.71 parts per million by 
weight, or slightly less than 6 pounds per mil- 
lion gallons. This treatment resulted in a dis- 
tinct reduction in the numbers of organisms 
present in the pond water. The reduction in 
the numbers of Diatoms was particularly 
marked, although there appeared a slight in- 
crease in the numbers of green alge and in- 
fusoria, as shown in the samples of August 29 
and September 4. Samples collected some- 
what later, on September 18 and 24, showed 
very low counts with respect to all types of 
organisms. 

As in the case of the applications of 1922, 
the fullest effect of the treatment did not oc- 
cur until some time subsequent to the date of 
application, probably because of the somewhat 
slow diffusion of copper sulphate throughout 
the entire body of water constituting the pond. 

As previously mentioned, the second applica- 
tion of copper sulphate in 1922 was followed 
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RESULTS OF COPPER SULPHATE TREATMENT AS SHOWN 


for MAY, 1924 





BY REDUCTION IN CERTAIN PRIN- 
CIPAL AND TOTAL MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS PRESENT IN CAPE POND WATER 
Before Copper Sulphate Treatment 
Blue Green 
Algxe Green Total Total 
Date 1923 Diatoms (Cyanophyceae) Algz Infusoria Organisms Genera 
Pe ee ee RR feet oora 908 38 42 36 1,028 12 
ORS SE ee ee eee OE ee os Eee 32 82 16 1.166 10 
PE Re er NE RS oe ae oie 878 22 52 10 962 8 
aera i: Dsivaveadeae.s 692 48 4 4 754 19 
OS” Re ee eee Se ee ee 392 48 2 6 448 5 
EE is ave bile nw ack ae Sea 710 66 2 22 800 & 
Te bas keuseeneadue Ee |) eee 492 18 102 18 660 7 
i i i svcetaueseses | rene 672 56 14 20 762 8 
Dt ccetmiscesevenecuute Aug a oan 528 64 26 14 632 7 
After Comper Sulphate Treatment of August 14 

ee eee ae Se 126 18 14 6 164 9 
OS I” errr ee 186 10 12 0 210 7 
0 = Ene Se kk ue ss oases o 170 2 . 2 180 4 
Te ees ein “| Maas 68 64 130 278 10 
OS ee a eee 104 104 152 368 10 
OO” Rare Sept 4. 38 50 86 182 19 
SO eee LC ee 30 62 116 210 a 
EE 2 chine kit area's es Re Oe Sept. 4 6 40 116 168 9 


August 14, 838 pounds copper sulphate, 0.71 parts per million applied. 


by the destruction of considerable numbers of 
white perch. In 1923 no fatality occurred 
among the larger fish. Numerous minnows, 
however, inhabiting the shallow portions of 
the pond, were killed. 


On only two occasions in 1923 did the num- 
bers of organisms exceed 1,000 per cubic centi- 
meter. At these two times the predominating 
organisms were Tabellaria and Asterionella, 
which do not cause unpleasant tastes and odors 
unless in excessive numbers. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the total numbers of 
organisms present during 1923 have been 
maintained, on the average, much lower than 
during any of the previous five years. The 
copper sulphate application of August 14, 1923, 
checked the tendency for increase in organ- 
isms. The experience of 1923 indicates that 
if the numbers of organisms can be kept be- 
low 1,000 per cubic centimeter, there will be 
comparatively little trouble from tastes and 
odors from such growths. It is true, however, 
that smaller numbers of certain organisms 
might give rise to trouble, but Cape Pond does 
not seem to be subject to these particular 
organisms. 


Cost of Treatment 


The cost of the copper sulphate treatment, 
exclusive of engineering services, was about 
$160 during 1922, made up of the cost of 2,045 
pounds of copper sulphate at 634 cents deliv- 
ered and of the service of one boatman on two 
days and of two boatmen on the third day. 
In 1923 the cost, exclusive of engineering, was 
about $65, made up of the cost of 838 pounds 
of copper sulphate and the services of two 
boatmen for one day. 


Flushing of Water-Mains 

During the latter part of July, 1922, com- 
plaints were received relative to the occur- 
rence of a distinct odor and a brownish sedi- 
ment in the water. These complaints were 
fairly well distributed over the town. At that 
time, the water in the pond itself contained 
some odor and sediment but distinctly less 
than that -found in the water in the town. In- 
asmuch as the numbers and types of micro- 
organisms present were not such as to account 
for this trouble, it appeared probable that this 
odor was the result of decomposition of the 
organic matter present in the water, this 
decomposition going on partly in the pond and 
partly in the distribution system. It also ap- 
pears probable that the brownish sediment was 
due to iron rust formed by the action of the 
carbon dioxide upon the iron pipes of the dis- 
tribution system, this carbon dioxide result- 
ing from the decomposition of the organic mat- 
ter. It was suggested, therefore, that a sys- 
tematic program of flushing dead ends of the 
distribution system be carried out. 

The first systematic flushing of the mains 
was put into effect upon the first of August, 
1922, and a second flushing shortly after the 
application of copper sulphate on November 
3. At the time of the August flushing, con- 
siderable quantities of sediment were flushed 
out of certain hydrants, particularly those 
hydrants at the ends of the long mains. Fol- 
lowing both flushings in 1922, there was a 
marked improvement in the physical quality 
of the water delivered to the consumers. 

In 1923, similar flushing of the mains was 
put into effect twice during the year, once in 
May and again in August. Such action ap- 


pears to have prevented undue accumulatio. 
of sediment. 
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Results Obtained 

It is stated by C. A. Wetherbee, Superin- 
tendent of the Water-Works at Rockport, that 
in no prior year have there been so few com- 
plaints relative to the quality of the water as 
during 1923. There seems to be no doubt but 
that the control of the alge growths by cop- 
per sulphate and the systematic flushing of 
the mains have given Rockport a supply of 
reasonably satisfactory physical quality, and 
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of a quality distinctly superior to that of other 
years, prior to the introduction of the remedial 
measures. 

Acknowledgment of assistance and coopera- 
tion is due T. T. Hunter Harwood, Chairman 
of the Special Water Committee of Rockport ; 
Charles A. Wetherbee, Superintendent of 
Water, Rockport, and A. D. Weston, State 
Department of Health. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
England Water Works Association. 


The Application of Aerial Surveying to 
Water-Supply Problems 


By C. G. Krueger 


HE unparalleled growth of many Amer- 
Ei ican communities during the past decade 

has presented perplexing problems to the 
municipal engineer. The need for increasing 
the water-supply is a natural outgrowth of un- 
precedented expansion of the many factors in- 
volved in the complete construction of the 


modern community. 

Plans have been prepared for public con- 
sideration which reveal astounding capacities. 
In truly American style these quantities often 
exceed nine significant figures in extent. But 
this is a natural sequence when it is considered 
that huge areas at times distantly remote from 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT AN ALTITUDE OF 10,000 FEET 
On section of air map at left property lines have been superimposed and parcel numbers indicated. 


The scale of the original photograph was 800 feet to the inch. 


The scale of this reproduction is 


1,200 feet to the inch. Temporary detour made necessary by bridge reconstruction; also, change in 
alignment of highways, according to modern practice 
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the civic center whose water requirements are 
to be satisfied are required to furnish sufh- 
cient run-off to impound the estimated quan- 
tity of water in a reservoir. 

The preliminary work cafls for accurate 
surveys and maps of the area involved in the 
development. It is in this phase that aerial 
surveying finds its application. The coordina- 
tion of the airplane, photographic research 
and engineering ingenuity have given a com- 
bination more powerful than the mere in- 
dividual existence of the components, replete 
with possibilities, some of them recognized, 
many as yet unattained. It is significant to 
note that such an eminent authority as the 
late Nelson P. Lewis was highly impressed 
with the application of aerial mapping to city 
planning work. 


Characteristics of Air Maps 

The inherent characteristic of an air map 
is accuracy. Combined with the vivid and 
complete detail of the ordinary photograph is 
the record of true relation among the features. 
In a map of this type not an object is over- 
looked. Houses, cultivated fields, fence lines, 
wooded areas, are shown in their proper pro- 
portions. The air map is a permanent and 
complete record of the area surveyed. 

Its value is considerably enhanced by the 
use of the stereoscope, by means of which it 
is possible to obtain, at leisure in the office, 
a comprehensive view in relief of the entire 
development. The ability to make a stereo- 
scopic examination of the terrain is a con- 
venience the advantages of which are quite 
apparent. 

Cost of Aerial Maps 
The cost of preparing maps by the aerial 


Ten Years’ Progress 


N the Year Book number of The Playground, 

April, 1924, the Playground and Recreation As- 

sociation of America has published some inter- 
esting statistics of progress in community recrea- 
tion in the last ten years, compiled from answers to 
a recent questionnaire to cities throughout the coun- 
try. It is shown that the expenditures of cities 
for public recreation during 1923 totaled $13,000,- 
000, more than twice the amount spent during 
1913. The amount issued by .33 cities in bonds for 
recreation purposes last year was $10,399,661, over 
eight million dollars more than was issued by 20 
cities in 1913. 

Ten years ago public recreation leadership was 
reported in only 342 cities. By 1923 the number 
of such cities had reached 680. In spite of this 
encouraging progress, the Association estimates 
that more than 400 cities of 8,000 population or 
over are still without a single playground or rec- 
reation leader. That cities are awaking to the 
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method is worthy of mention. Despite the 
variety of equipment required to complete an 
aerial survey, the procedure is efficiently co- 
related to provide an economical service. Ex- 
tensive areas can be surveyed and mapped at 
less cost and in much less time than by 
methods used heretofore. In terms of econ- 
omy, the ultimate results are not possible of 
interpretation in dollars and cents. 


Positive Records for Claim Adjustments 


In water development projects an important 
item to be considered is the question of land 
damage. The data required to prepare an 
estimate of cost of such damage necessitate 
extensive investigations on the part of the field 
party, the records being kept in a field book. 
When the system is in operation, the usual 
litigation on the pa‘ of the inhabitants to 
recover the value of lu.t possessions is begun. 
The air map is a valuable asset to the defen- 
dant at this stage by virtue of being an unim- 
peachable record of conditions existing at the 
time of the survey. In comparison to field 
notes, aerial photographs are unquestionably 
more valuable and superior in all respects in 
the court room. The interpretation of the 
former is primarily a personal matter, while 
the field of interpreters of air maps is limited 
only by the ability to visualize the features 
as recorded on a photograph. 

What ultimate developments will occur in 
the application of aerial photography to varied 
engineering problems is not a matter of hur- 
ried conjecture. The field is fertile and it is 
chiefly the duty of the engineer to study the 
subject. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—lIllustration by courtesy of the Air- 
map Corporation of America, New York. 


in Public Recreation 


economy of year-round provision for play is evi- 
dent from an increase of 150 per cent in the num- 
ber of workers employed during the entire year, 
their number having increased from 774 in 83 
cities, in 1913 to 1,925 in 281 cities last year. Con- 
siderable increases were also shown in the number 
of indoor and outdoor swimming pools and public 
bathing-beaches reported, proving that more and 
more cities are making it possible not only to keep 
cool in summer but to enjoy the exercise of water 
sports all through the year. 

A question on municipal golf, included for the 
first time by the Association in its 1923 question- 
naire, brought reports from 88 cities that they are 
now supplying this sport of country-club members 
at fees within the reach of those of very moderate 
means. 

It is also gratifying to note that through the 
generosity of their citizens, 51 cities received dur- 
ing 1923 gifts of property for recreation purposes. 
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SHOWING THE BULGE IN THE BRICK SURFACE WHICH CALLED ATTENTION TO 
THING WRONG’’ UNDERNEATH AND CAUSED THE INVESTIGATION 


An Interesting Road Failure 


Improperly Laid Concrete Foundation Causes Breaking of Brick Pavement 


TTENTION was called recently to was about 2 inches high and not wider than 
several ridges which had developed one or two bricks. It was not straight 


at intervals in a modern brick pave- across the road, but took a zigzag or 
ment in an Ohio county. It was a brick crooked course. 
road, just north of Bucyrus, laid not very As the filler was asphalt, the defect was 
many years ago, and otherwise smooth, ex- puzzling to the engineers of the National 
cept for these ridges, which ran frém curb Paving Brick Manufacturers Association 
to curb across the pavement. Each ridge who studied it. Had the filler been cement 
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HOW THE BASE 





LOOKED AFTER REMOVING BRICK SURFACE AND SAND CUSHION 
Note the thin overlap of the concrete base 
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ALMOST NO EXERTION WAS NECESSARY ON THE PICK HANDLE TO PRY UP THE OVER- 
LAPPING SECTION OF THE BASE 


Note the complete disintegration of the concrete base and also the curb 


grout, which is no longer recommended ex- 
cept where peculiar local conditions make 
its use advisable, one would have guessed 
that expansion of the surface had caused a 
bulge. Had there been only one of these 
defects, it might have received little con- 
sideration, but there were several of them 
in a single mile. 

The state highway maintenance foreman 
was called on for help, and provided men 
and tools for the investigation. The brick 
surface was removed at the several places 
where ridges had appeared, and the sand 
bedding course was swept aside, revealing 
the concrete course. At once the mystery 
was solved. “Sloppy joints” in the con- 
crete base were the cause of the trouble. 
In pouring the concrete for the base, it was 
evident that the day’s run had been allowed 
to “peter out” to a thin edge just as the 
last batch of concrete had been dumped 
from the mixer. The next day’s run started 
with a correspondingly thin edge pointing 
in the opposite direction. 

During the hot weather of last summer, 
the base accumulated heat from day to day, 
getting hotter and hotter, until there was 
heat enough to cause pronounced expansion. 


With the “sloppy joint” the expansion 
could not be held in compression. In each 
instance one portion of the base started to 
slip and crawl up on top of the other. The 
further it slid up, the more pronounced be- 
came the ridge across the surface as the 
base lifted a course or two of brick. When 
a pick was inserted under the thin lip, the 
concrete was found to be disintegrated and 
was taken out with a shovel, like so much 
crushed stone. 

Such failures occurred years ago, but if 
the road had been built under the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association 
specifications, this trouble would not have 
occurred. Under “concrete base” in the 
printed specifications, we find the following 
statement: 

“At the end of each working period, a bulk- 
head shall be placed at right angles to the center 
line of the roadway and perpendicular to the 
surface of the pavement, to which the concrete 
base shall be finished (not tapered out). When 
work is resumed, the bulkhead shall be removed 
and the exposed face of the concrete wetted 
before fresh concrete is placed.” 

Had the concrete base on the Bucyrus 


road been constructed with such joints, the 
difficulties described above would never 
have been experienced, 





there isn’t any.—Power Wagon. 





A NEW USE FOR STREET FLUSHERS 


Los Angeles is making money in the movies by providing ‘‘canned rain’’ for the film 
factories of Hollywood. Street flushers are farmed out to film producers who need rain when 
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The Well-Water System of St. Petersburg, 
Florida 


By R. E. Ludwig 


Director of Public Utilities 


HE present water system 

of St. Petersburg, Fla., is 

the result of years of in- 
vestigation and study of the 
technical phase of ground water 
production. Formerly, the 
water-supply was secured from 
a fresh-water lake adjoining 
the town, but in time this 
proved inadequate and became 
contaminated, and for the past 
ten years the source has been 
deep wells. 

The ground water in this sec- 
tion of Florida flows in a south- 
eastern direction, through a 
honeycombed limestone forma- 
tion. A shallow layer of flint, 
immediately above this stratum, 
keeps the water under pressure 


and prevents it from rising, except where the 


formation is tapped with a well. 


Water-Supply Problems 


St. Petersburg is situated on a narrow 
peninsula between the Gulf and Tampa Bay, 











ONE OF THE PUMP-HOUSES OF THE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 


WATER-WORKS 


and were it not for the static pressure be- 
hind the fresh water, the salt water would 
enter and ruin the supply. Trouble has been 
experienced when excessive quantities of water 
have been taken from wells. The water con- 


tains 





ONE OF THE AERATORS OF THE ST. PETERSBURG, 
PLA., WATER-WORKS 


Aerator in action in left background 


sulphur, which causes objectionable 
tastes which it is desirable to eliminate. 
Another problem is present each year 
when the population increases from 20,- 
000 to 75,000 for a few winter months. 
If the water plant were designed to sup- 
ply the summer population, it would be 
inadequate during the winter, and if de- 
signed for the maximum population, it 
would be inefficient in the summer un- 
less particularly flexible. In 1921, when 
it became necessary to abandon the air- 
lift method of pumping, the three prob- 
lems to be solved in connection with our 
new water-works were: preventing the 
salt water from entering the wells; 
eliminating the sulphur; meeting the 
fluctuating demand. 

The wells, when pumped by air, pro- 
duced about 2,000 g.p.m., and even 
though air at higher pressure was used, 
additional water could not be secured. 
Evidently the reason was that the air 
was trapped in the limestone cavities 
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and exerted a downward pressure, so that in- 
stead of raising the water, the static was 
actually lowered. As the town was growing 
at a rapid rate, it was imperative that addi- 
tional water be secured. 

Extensive and thorough investigations were 
made of all methods of procuring underground 
water, most efficiently; keeping in mind salt, 
sulphur, and flexibility. 

It was decided to purchase several vertical 
turbine pumps to secure flexibility and 
economy of operation and to construct wells 
to the 200-foot stratum. Below this point 
the water becomes salty, and in the stratum 
above, the water is not present in sufficient 
quantities. 


The Well Equipment 

The new pumps and wells were so spaced 
that one well would not materially interfere 
with another. Each pump and well were de- 
signed to produce the desired quantity of 
water without lowering the water below a pre- 
determined level. If the water were drawn 
below this level, the fresh water head would 
be lowered and the salt water would tend to 
enter. 

The water-works is located in a residential 
district, so that each deep-well pump is pro- 
vided with a 10- by 10-foot house, artistically 
designed with a green tile roof and cream 
paneled facades. The concrete foundation in 
each house supports the pump and vertical 
motor. The pump-bowls are set 60 feet be- 
low the surface, as it was estimated that the 
pumping water-level would be at that depth. 
The pump-shaft and the vertical motor-shaft 
are fastened by a flexible coupling so that the 
motor and pump revolve as a unit, practically 
noiseless, except for the hum of the alternat- 
ing-current motors. As the water is pumped 
from the wells, it is discharged into common 
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headers, emptying into each of the two stor- 
age basins. In order to eliminate the hydrogen 
sulphide gas from the water, it is aerated. 
The aerator consists of a series of baffle- 
boards, arranged to break up the water into 
small particles, liberating the sulphur gas. The 
results obtained with the aerators are excel- 
lent, as practically all the sulphur gas is 
eliminated after the water has passed over 
them and into the receiving basins. 

Six well units now furnish the entire water- 
supply for St. Petersburg. In the summer 
fewer units are used, but the high efficiency 
is always maintained. 


Pressure Equipment 

The service or pressure equipment is in the 
main pump-house. A _ well-designed paneled 
switchboard with the necessary meters and 
switches is located at one end of the room. 
A double throw switch is provided so that 
power can be taken either from the city power- 
station or from the Pinellas Power Company. 
Four centrifugal pumps, each of 1,500 g.p.m. 
capacity, pump the water from the receiving 
basins into the mains and an 85,000-gallon 
elevated tank, at 45 pounds service pressure. 
Between the receiving basins and the service 
pumps chlorination apparatus is provided, so 
that water is thoroughly protected from con- 
tamination. The normal operating pressure is 
45 pounds, and in case of fire this is imme- 
diately raised to 90 pounds. Valves on the 
discharges of the pumps are arranged so that 
any series or parallel combination can be ob- 
tained; thus if a large quantity is needed at 
the normal main pressure, the pumps are oper- 
ated in parallel, and when a high pressure is 
required, the pumps are thrown in series. Two 
300-h.p. marine gasoline engines are available 
for fire purposes. To one of these engines is 
connected an electrical generator with a capac- 
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INTERIOR OF MAIN PUMPING-STATION, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


ity sufficient to run the six deep-well pumps. 
To the other engine is connected a 6,000- 
g.p.m, centrifugal pump which takes water 
from the receiving basin or, in great emer- 
gency, from the adjoining lake, thereby afford- 
ing excellent fire protection. 

Recent tests on the new system showed the 
power consumption to be 0.42 kw. hrs., per 


Light, the 


ODERN street lighting, as a saver of 

life, a deterrent to crime, a protection 

for property and traffic at night and 
a developer of new civic and commercial 
centers, is shown in the report offered the 
City Manager and the Director of Parks of 
Cleveland by the engineers of the Nela Park 
laboratories to have a far greater value than 
most citizens ever realize. 

Cleveland has had its attention called to 
the shortcomings of its street-lighting system 
a good many times during the last year, chiefly 
as the result of serious traffic accidents in 
such inadequately illuminated thoroughfares 
as lower Superior Avenue. The importance 
of good lighting in reducing robberies and 
other crimes of violence and in the develop- 
ment of backward neighborhoods is a good 
deal less appreciated generally. 

Proper illumination may be made to serve 
as a sort of supplement to the police force in 
lessening crime, as the report strikingly 
demonstrates, although of course the 41 per 
cent difference in the amount of crime between 
well-lighted districts and poorly lighted ones 
is not to be taken at its face value; a good 
many other factors enter into that percentage. 
In the field of traffic, however, light does what 
not even a substantial addition to the police 
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thousand gallons on the well pumps, and 0.54 
kw. hrs. per thousand gallons on the service 
pumps, making a total of 0.96 kw. hours per 
thousand gallons, which results in a very 
efficient plant. 

The vertical turbine pumps and well system 
were furnished and installed by the Layne & 
Bowler Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Policeman 


department could do in the way of saving lives 
and lessening the chance of accident. The 
charts relative to accidents on such thorough- 
fares as Euclid, Woodland, Superior and St. 
Clair Avenues are not open to challenge, like 
those on crime, because of the difference in 
the character of the neighborhoods described, 
and demonstrate most convincingly the rela- 
tion of light to safety. Night traffic accidents 
and fatalities along the two of these principal 
avenues which are poorly lighted are out of 
all proportion to the traffic they bear, and the 
lighting unquestionably is the factor which 
makes the difference. 

Installation of the sort of lighting system 
the engineers recommend as adequate would 
involve a considerable initial outlay and would 
entail also an annual expense of more than 
twice the sum the city spends at present on 
street lighting. It would save a good many 
lives that otherwise will be taken in traffic 
accidents, undoubtedly. Very probably it 
would also have some effect on crime statistics. 
The difficulty is that it is not always possible 
to do with available city funds things which 
are universally admitted as advisable and 
beneficial. But the recommendations are 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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A Guide for Subdividers of Land 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—As an aid to owners, 
realtors and others who wish to subdivide land 
into lots. a Platting Guide has recently been 
published by the Board of Public Land Com- 
missioners. The automobile is having its effect 
in Milwaukee, as elsewhere, and is fast devel- 
oping areas heretofore inaccessible. The 
subdivision boom, started by enthusiastic real- 
tors, has been taken up by the farmer to stich 
an extent that those owning lands even as 
small as two or five acres in size wish to sub- 
divide. The quantity, irregularity of size and 
shape, and non-conformity of ideas produce 
an almost hopeless condition. 


e- 


All subdivision within, and for a distance 
of a mile and a half beyond the city limits 
must, under the Wisconsin statutes, be ac- 
ceptable to the Board of Public Land Com- 
missioners. The Board, therefore, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet setting forth such regula- 
tions as would be acceptable to that body. 
These regulations include the width of main 
and minor thoroughfares, the continuity of 
design, length and width of blocks and lots. 
the general requirements as to grades of 
streets, and other regulations necessary to 
proper platting. 

Believing from past experience that mere 
rules would not, of themselves, be sufficient 














The platting of lots as 
shown on sketch at right 
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for better platting, the Commissioners have 
devoted the second half of the pamphlet to 
suggestions for the development of a success- 
ful subdivision. Several reproductions of ex- 
cellent subdivisions developed by the United 
States Housing Corporation, have been loaned, 
to show the proper use of topography. Other 
subdivisions illustrate how natural features 
may be taken advantage of for the benefit of 
the home owner. Following these, are several 
formulae intended to assist those surveyors 
not familiar with curvilinear layouts or proper 
curves for the safety of traffic, and, lastly, 
a map of the proposed county parkway, show- 
ing areas set aside for parks, for industries, 
and for residences. This may also include 
the proposed diagonals leading to and around 
the city, in accordance with the comprehen- 
sive thoroughfare plan. 

The results of this publication were imme- 
diately noticeable, and the better quality of 
subdivisions has already more than repaid 
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the Board of Public Land Commissioners for 
its efforts. 
GARDNER S. ROGERS, 
City Planning Engineer. 

A Flood-Prevention Program 

Puesio, CoLo.—To insure the inhabitants 
and business concerns of Pueblo against 
future losses from floods arising from the 
Arkansas River, the Pueblo Flood Conser- 
vancy Board has undertaken an extensive 
engineering program, covering the next 
three years, at a cost of $3,600,000. Bonds 
for this amount have been sold by the 
Board, and actual work on the project was 
started in January of this year. 

Immediately following the disastrous 
flood of June, 1921, the City and County 
Commissioners and business men of the 
city secured the services of the Dayton- 
Morgan Engineering Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, to make a survey of Pueblo for the 
purpose of devising a feasible plan for the 





A uniform set-back line 








is possible when side lot 
lines are platted at right 
angles to street line as shown 
on sketch 
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MOTOR-CYCLE SQUAD, PORTLAND, OREGON 


protection of the city against future floods. 
Practically two years of engineering sur- 
vey work followed, and a plan known as 
the Bluff Channel pian was perfected for 
submission to the District Court and to the 
citizens of the community. A hearing was 
conducted and a decision in favor of the 
adoption of the plan was rendered. Action 
was then taken to secure a reappraisal of 
property in the actual flood district and of 
all other property so situated as to derive 
a direct benefit from the proposed pro- 
tective measure. This reappraisal work 
was carried out, and in a hearing which 
followed, the Board of Appraisers were up- 
held in their decisions on property values. 

The Bluff Channel plan as adopted calls 
for an alteration in the course of the Arkan- 
sas River from its present channel passing 
through the center of the city to its natural 
course along a high bluff four blocks south 
of the present channel. This scheme will 
eliminate the necessity of building two 
levees, and, it is thought, will further aid 
in flood protection by allowing the river to 
make a straight shoot through the city in- 
stead of following the bend in the present 
channel. It is estimated that when the 
work is completed, the river will be capaci- 
tated to carry away twice the volume of 
water that passed through Pueblo during 
the fast flood. 


ED ORAZEM, 
Pueblo Star-Journal. 


Portland’s Motor-Cycle Squad Does 
Effective Work 

PorRTLAND, OrE.—The motor-cycle squad 
of the Portland Police Department is now 
recognized as one of the most efficient 
squads of its kind in this country, and has 


earned a wide-spread reputation for the 
effectiveness of its work in recent years. 
The history of this motor-cycle department 
dates back to 1915, when the writer was 
appointed the first motor-cycle speed offi- 
cer in the city of Portland. Reckless driv- 
ing among motorists had become a serious 
problem for-the Police Department at that 
time, and the motor-cycle soon proved to 
be an invaluable aid in enforcing traffic 
regulations. During the first two and a 
half years about 4,000 arrests for traffic 
violations were made, the majority of these 
being speed cases. Thirteen cases were 
appealed to higher courts, but only one case 
was lost during that period. 

In the year 1917 eighteen additiorial 
motor-cycle police were appointed, and this 
squad accomplished remarkable results not 
only in curbing reckless driving but in an- 
swering emergency calls. At the present 
t'nie there are twenty-eight members in the 
squad, and it is expected that this number 
will be increased in the near future. The 
men are all equipped with Harley-David- 
son motor-cycles, the type of machine which 
we have used snce the department was 
first organized. We find that the best ser- 
vice is obtained by exchanging the used 
machines for new ones each year, since a 
speed officer’s machine has to stand harder 
wear and cover more miles in one year 
than is required of the average motor- 
cycle in a number ef years. 

The Portland Police Department feels 
that if its motor-cycle squad were eliminated 
at the present time, the Department would 
be in a critical condition. In fact, as a 
result of eight years’ experience in this 
city, the writer believes that any commu- 
nity, whether large or small, that is not 
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equipped with at least one motor-cycle offi- 
cer is not only neglecting to protect its 
citizens properly, but is losing money as 
well. 


FRANK ERVIN. Lieutenant, 
Portland Police Department. 


An Annual Trophy for 
Local Civic Service 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—A_ year ago the 
Optimist Club of Fort Wayne decided to set 
apart annually $100 with which to purchase a 
Civic Award Trophy to be presented to that 
citizen of Fort Wayne who during the year 
had performed the most valuable and unsel- 
fish service to his or her community; the selec- 
tion to be made by a Board of Award, made 
up of one representative each from eighteen 
of the civic organizations of the city, as fol- 
lows: Optimist Club, Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, University Club, College Club, Exchange 
Club, Altrusa Club, Woman’s Club League, 
Chamber of Commerce, Real Estate Board, 
Board of Park Commissioners, Council of So- 
cial Agencies, Board of School Trustees, Fort 
Wayne Art School, and League of Women 
Voters. 

Nominations for the award must be sent in 
not later than December 31 of each year. 
The rules further provided that in addition to 
the winner of the trophy, five other persons 
from among those nominated should be 
selected for “most favorable mention.” 

Great public interest was excited and twen- 
ty-two nominations were made for the 1923 
trophy, supported by briefs showing why the 
person nominated was regarded as the one 
most worthy to be chosen for the award. The 
first choice fell upon Bert J. Griswold, who 
for many years has been distinguished for his 
valuable and unselfish services to his com- 
munity, although under the rules his services 
for 1923 only could enter into the delibera- 
tions of the Board of Award. 

The presentation was made at an evening 
dinner, which included four hundred of the 
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leading men and women of the city, former 
Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall making 
the principal address. 

No person is permitted to receive the 
trophy any two years in succession. For this 
year it consisted of an original bronze tablet, 


inscribed as shown by the accompanying 
illustration. 


COLONEL DAVID N. FOSTER. 


Park Acreage of 67 Cities of 5,000 
to 200,000 Population 
The following table has been compiled from 


data furnished to THe American City by the re- 
spective park superintendents : 


Number of 
lay- 
Population Acresof grounds 
City and State 1920 Park Area in Parks 
FE eee 5,013 20 
Yankton, S. Dak. ..... 5,024 30 ; 
Kalispell,-_Mont. ...... 5,147 52 ; 
East Point, Ga. ...... 5,241 2 2 
to tS 5,270 15 aa 
aN My, a o'vee eid e:2 5,362 30 1 
Taylorville, Ill, ...... 5,806 55 
North Andover, Mass.. 6,265 10 aK 
eS ee ae 6,455 23 1 
ey eee 6,627 7 Fi 
Rhinelander, Wis. .... 6,654 10 ~ 
Freetamd, Pai-.cccceces 6,666 13 2 
Ween Ihe Be n.000i0 9 6,799 40 1 
Wellington, Kans. .... 7,048 200 2 
Montpelier, Vt. ...... 7,125 75 ore 
Two Rivers, Wis. .... 7,305 48 1 
Stoneham, Mass. ..... 7,873 9 1 
Se a 8,191 300 3 
a) ee 8,529 15 2 
Norfolk, Nebr. ...... 8,634 40 1 
Oe ey 8,664 3 2 
J S . =Ba e 8,809 11 5 
Sheridan, Wyo. ...... 9,175 80 e 
Watertown, Wis. ..... 9,299 17 Ein 
Watertown, S. Dak. .. 9,400 200 4 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. ... 9,488 30 on 
Brainerd, Minn. .... 9,591 28 6 
Bowling Green, Ky. .. 9,638 50 10 
Wallingford, Conn. .... 9,648 25 2 
Chickasha, Okla. ..... 10,179 41 2 
MR SRS cv sackcus 10,274 50 1 
Se oe ee 10,958 100 2 
Texarkana, Tex. ...... 11,480 50 1 
West Chester, Pa. ..... 11,717 9 1 
Brownsville, Tex. ..... 11,791 5 ‘o 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...... 13,829 106 2 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ... 14,609 8 
Pocatello, Ida. ....... 15,001 30 9 
Framingham, Mass. ... 17,033 92 15 
Norwich, Conn, ...... 22,304 825 2 
Lafayette, Ind. .....2. 22,486 100 3 
Mettumwa, Ta. 6. ices ce 23,003 155 5 
Galesburg, Ill. ........ 23,834 110 1 
Irvington, N. J. ...... 25,480 8 1 
SR io ecard ees 25,978 27 2 
Fort Smith, Ark. ..... 28,870 6 ss 
Norristown, Pa. ..... 32,319 52 1 
Wilmington, N. C. ... 33,372 23 3 
Foutisce, Mich. ......; 34,273 248 1 
CO Ss eee 34,876 20 1 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .. 35,000 90 3 
Williamsport, Pa. ..... 36,198 198 2 
Springfield, Mo. ...... 39,631 200 6 
Lexington, Ky. ...... 41,°34 75 7 
mew. Coste, Pa. :.... 44,938 20 1 
pO eee 50,022 330 4 
Long Beach, Calif, ... 55,593 450 1 
Tansing, Mich. ..... 57 327 400 3 
OS eae 58,593 228 a 
SS Sree 65,651 565 7 
a , Sa 67,327 240 it. 
Wichita, Kans ...... 72,217 500 4 
San Diego, Calif. ..... 74,683 2,000 
Lawrence, Mass, ..... 94,270 188 7 
Se i Sar 116,309 153 ‘i 
New Haven, Conn. ... 162,537 1,600 12 


Atlanta, Ga. ......... 200,616 1,000 11 
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Power--the Municipal Problem = § 


Diesel Engines Replace Old Steam Equipment and Meet the Needs of Smaller 


Communities 


By Delbert Kay 


palities, particularly those with popula- 

tions ranging from 1,000 to 10,000, often 
involves difficult problems in the furnishing 
of utilities, particularly electrical energy for 
light and power. The first step of almost 
every village in an attempt to obtain the en- 
joyments and comforts of the city is to get 
electric service for home lighting. With 
further growth, the demand for a water sys- 
tem necessitates some form of power to oper- 
ate the pumps. As the municipality continues 
to grow, the power problem becomes more 
difficult to solve satisfactorily, not only in re- 
gard to the cost of operation to provide cur- 
rent at reasonable rates, but also in furnish- 
ing a service that will be reliable in case of 
any emergency that may arise. 

For the small community where electricity 
is required only for lighting at night, no seri- 
ous difficulties are encountered. Usually a 
stall internal-combustion engine will be found 
suitable and the investment small. When the 
load has outgrown the capacity of equipment 
of this type and the demand for power neces- 
sitates the furnishing of 24-hour service, some 
other provision must be made for taking care 
of the community’s requirements. Here the 
real problem starts, and to solve it satisfac- 
torily means a most careful analysis by those 
familiar with every phase of the question. 
Aside from furnishing service to take care 
of present needs, the question of operating 
costs, future expansion and the correct selec- 
tion of units that will assure the utmost in 
efficiency are all-important points that must 
be carefully considered. 

In following the progress of onal and 
medium-sized municipalities one cannot help 
but be impressed and often surprised at the 
decisions made in the selection of the form 
of power that will best serve the community’s 
needs. Many cities that have for years main- 
tained municipal plants are abandoning the 
old service that has served faifhfully and as 
economically as was possible under the condi- 
tions, and are resorting to a new venture—that 
of purchasing current. This seems to be the 
present-day tendency—for which there must 
be some reason. Has the central station any- 
thing to offer in the way of lower rates? An 
investigation will invariably show that this is 


ie development and growth of munici- 


not the case. Often municipal officials are 
led to believe that current can be purchased 
cheaper than it can be furnished by the city- 
owned plant. After a few months of pur- 
chased service, however, the savings that were 
expected usually fail to materialize. The 
iron-clad contracts now made by the large 
power companies are often misunderstood by 
the average city official. The meaning of the 
various rates, demand charges and surcharges 
are often more fully explained after the con- 
tract is signed and the first bills rendered. 

Has the central station anything better to 
offer in the way of service? Many munic- 
ipally owned plants are giving day-after-day 
service that cannot be excelled by any form 
of power. Purchased current brought over 
long transmission lines is always subject to 
storms and other severe weather conditions, 
and interruptions of supply are not unusual. 
These occurrences not only cause incon- 
venience but may prove serious, especially if 
the pumps for the water-supply are motor- 
driven. During the past winter many towns 
dependent upon purchased current have been 
without service for a number of days. 

While purchased current may be suitable in 
some instances, there are more cases where 
the municipality could supply its own needs 
at considerable saving and with the assurance 
of continuity of service. Where sufficient load 
is available for the operation of a fair-sized 
unit, there is no reason why the municipal 
plant cannot prove profitable, providing the 
right kind of generating equipment is selected. 
It is generally believed that the water service 
can be furnished at a profit by the city-owned 
plant. If this is true, why cannot electric ser- 
vice be taken care of by a similar method? 
The opposition against municipal ownership 
of utilities invariably arises from a well-organ- 
ized group who have their own interests at 
heart and not those of the community. Usually 
some plant is held up as a glowing example 
of inefficiency, but if investigation is made 
it will be found that the reason for this in- 
efficiency is because of the use of equipment 
that is obsolete or not suited for the require- 
ments. A plant with modern equipment is 


never usedsas a comparisen. 
An example of a modern municipal plant 
that is profitable and one that is giving good 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING COSTS 








—— Costs ——— _ 

Plant Fuel Labor Lubr. 

Steam—1922 ....$22,368.82 $ 9,335.56 $441.70 

Diesel—1923 ....$ 3,651.21 $10,275.53 $405.26 
Saving in 10 months with diesel plant....... $18,624.27 
Percentage saving with diesel plant........... 66.8 
Increase in load of 1923 over 1922............ 322,801 


service can be found in the city-owned plant 
of Neodesha, Kans. This consists of two 550- 
b.h.p. Nordberg two-cycle full diesel engines 
direct-connected to 375-kw. generators. These 
units replace an old steam plant that had been 
in service for many years. The steam units 
were of a type similar to those usually found 
in municipal plants of this size and when orig- 
inally installed were as efficient as could be 
obtained. Although the steam plant had long 
given faithful service, it could not be con- 
sidered profitable from the standpoint of 
building up surplus profits to take care of 
future expansion. 

Since the steam plant was installed, con- 
siderable progress has been made in power 
equipment, and efficiencies are now possible 
that were unheard of in the earlier days. One 
of the most important steps in this direction 
was the development of the diesel engine, a 
type of prime mover that utilizes the fuel 
directly in the engine cylinder. This elimi- 
nates many losses found in other power sys- 
tems and permits an engine of moderate size 
to show an efficiency. comparable with that 
of the most modern steam generating station 








AN INSTALLATION OF DIESEL ENGINES AT THE MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT, NEODESHA, 


a 





505 
OF STEAM AND DIESEL PLANTS 
Suppls. Total Output in Cost per 
Maintenance Cost Kw. Hrs, Kw. Hr. 
$655.31 $32,801.39 709,190 $.0469 
$ 93.12 $14,177.02 1,132,000 $.0126 
Percentage increase in load... ....cccccscecccee 45.5 
Saving in cost per kw. hr. with diesel plant.. .0343 
Percentage saving with diesel plant.......... 73.1 


equipped with all the latest labor-saving and 
cost-reducing devices. 

Instead of turning to the popular “cure-all” 
for municipal plant troubles, that is, purchased 
current, the officials of Neodesha decided first 
to have a careful investigation made to deter- 
mine what form of power would be most suit- 
able and what would give the maximum ser- 
vice at lowest cost. As a result of this in- 
vestigation, two diesel engines were installed. 
These have now been in operation for over 
fifteen.months. The answer as to whether 
or not the plant is successful can best be 
shown in a comparison of power costs of the 
steam plant for 10 months in 1922 with a 
corresponding period of diesel operation for 
1923. See table above. 

When the diesel plant was under considera- 
tion, an estimate was made by the consulting 
engineers to determine what the probable cost 
of operation would be for any condition of 
load. The results that have so far been ob- 
tained show a close conformity to these orig- 
inal estimates. In order to obtain low power 
costs, however, it is essential that a plant oper- 
ate with a favorable load factor. The higher 





KANSAS 


These two 550-brake-horse-power Nordberg two-cycle diesel engines, direct-connected to 375-kilowatt 
generators, operate at 225 r.p.m. 
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the load factor, the lower the unit power 
costs. The plant at Neodesha is operating un- 
der the disadvantage of a low load factor, 
averaging only 155 kw. for the 750 kw, in- 
stalled. With this load, the total cost per 
kw. hr., inclusive of fixed charges, is 2% 
cents, but if the load could be increased to 
500 kw., the cost could be reduced to ap- 
proximately 34-cent. The size of units in- 
stalled in comparison with the actual load 
carried was necessary owing to the peak loads 
the plant must carry at certain periods. 

At the present time Neodesha is enjoying a 
domestic lighting rate of 6 cents per kw. hr. 
and a power rate varying from 2 to 3 cents, 
claimed to be the lowest in the state of Kan- 
sas. As is usually the case when an abundant 
supply of reliable power is available, more 
use is made of the service. In 1922 there 
were 47 street lights in use, while in 1923 they 
had increased to 147. A white way of 106 
lights and 22 alley lights were also added, all 
being of 250 candle-power. Neodesha now has 
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the reputation of being the best-lighted town 
in Kansas. 

Since the engines were installed, the 
operation has been satisfactory in every way. 
The plant is now operating on a profitable 
basis and has proved a real investment for the 
municipality. During the 15 months of con- 
tinuous service not a cent has been spent for 
engine repairs. This is quite contrary to the 
old impression that the diesel engine is expen- 
sive to maintain. With properly designed and 
constructed diesel units, the cost for mainte- 
nance and repairs is far less than that of a 
steam plant of similar size. 

The municipality that is endeavoring to 
make its power-plant a municipal asset, one 
that will give dependable service at the lowest 
possible cost, can well profit by the experience 
of Neodesha. There are many cities strug- 
gling along with obsolete plants that are 
neither serviceable nor profitable. In such 
cases the diesel engine seems to offer the best 
solution of this vexing power problem. 


Liability for Supplying Impure Water 


By A. L. 


S to legal responsibility for injury sus- 

tained by a consumer of water on ac- 

count of impurity, a city operating 
water-works is governed by the same rules of 
law that apply to private water conipanies. It 
was so decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals in the case of Canavan vs. City of 
Mechanicville, 128 Northeastern Reporter, 
882. In the same opinion, the measure of re- 
sponsibility is stated by the Court as follows: 

“A private water company or a municipality is 
not an insurer, nor liable as a guarantor, of the 
quality of the water it furnishes to its customers 
by the customary means of pipes and faucets, and 
cannot be held liable for injuries caused by im- 
pure water furnished by it, unless it knew or 
ought to’have known of the impurity. Its duty 
is that of exercising reasonable and commensurate 
care and diligence in providing an adequate sup- 
ply of wholesome water at all times.” 

In the case above cited, the Court decided 
that the complaint stated a valid cause of 
action against the defendant city on account 
of typhoid fever contracted by plaintiff and 
his children from drinking impure water. 

Similar conclusions were reached by the 
saine court in the earlier case of Stubbs vs. 
City of Rochester, 124 Northeastern Reporter, 
137, which was also based upon typhoid fever 
caused by drinking impure water. 


H. Street | 


Another leading case was decided by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court in 1910 (Keever 
vs. Mankato, 129 Northwestern Reporter, 
158). In that case, the Court said: 


“It is obvious that a sound public policy holds a 
city to a high degree of faithfulness in providing 
an adequate supply of pure water. Nor does it 
appear why its citizens should be deprived of the 
stimulating effects of the fear of liability on the 
energy and care of its officials; nor why a city 
should be exempt from liability while a private 
corporation under the same circumstances should 
be held responsible for its conduct and made to 
contribute to the innocent persons it may have 
damaged.” 


In the New Jersey case of Jones vs. Mount 


Holly Water Company, 93 Atlantic Reporter, 
860, it was declared: 


“Negligently furnishing water which is dele- 
terious to the human body or health will furnish 
a valid cause of action to a customer injured by 
the use of the water.- Actual notice or knowledge 
of the unwholesomeness of the water of the de- 
fendant company was not an essential element to 
be proven in order to establish the defendant's 
liability; it was sufficient if there was testimony 
tending to show that the defendant, in the exercise 
of reasonable care, might have discovered the un- 
wholesomeness and dangerous condition of the 
water.” 

That contributory negligence is a valid de- 
fense to suits of. this kind is shown by what 
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the Wisconsin Supreme Court said in the case 
of Green vs. Ashland Water Company, 77 
Northwestern Reporter, 722: 


“Though the conduct of the defendant be held 
wrongful on the ground of either fraud or negli- 
gence, if the deceased knew, or under the circum- 
stances ought to have known, the dangerous con- 
dition of the water, yet used it with the con- 
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sequence complained. of, no legal liability thereby 
attached to the defendant. If the deceased knew, 
and he is charged with knowledge of what a man 
of ordinary intelligence under the circumstances 
ought to have known, then he was not deceived, 
whatever may have been the conduct of the defen- 
dant; and for the same reason he is chargeable 
with contributing to the result complained of, by 
his own want of care.” 


Cesspools versus Sewers 


A Comparison of Costs 


house sewage is quite general through- 

out the small communities of Connecti- 
cut. Except where conditions are unusually 
favorable, they are, for the most part, in very 
poor condition. Efforts to have them replaced 
by a proper sewerage system are met with 
protests that the cost is prohibitive. 

A city of about 30,000 population with an 
ample supply of water, but entirely dependent 
on cesspools for the disposal of domestic sew- 
age, had been having considerable trouble 
from the overflowing of cesspools. A firm of 
engineers was engaged to advise them whether 
to build more cesspools or to install a public 
sewage system. They made a very thorough 
investigation and their report showed: 

1. The subsoil was favorable to the use of 
leaching cesspools. 

2. Installations varied from a sewage cess- 
pool for one or two persons to a bat- 
tery of 11 serving 28. An average of 


4%4 persons were served by each in- 
stallation. 


3. Two-thirds of the cesspools had over- 
flows through which sewage escaped 
when leaching through soil ceased; 25 


Tot use of cesspools for the disposal of 


To Clean Up Unsightly 


NATIONAL movement for cleaning up the 
A unsightly “back yards” which cities exhibit 

to travelers along railroad rights of way 
has been inaugurated by the Industrial Division 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
A plan for eliminating objectionable rubbish in 
the great industrial tracts of cities traversed by 
passenger-carrying lines will be discussed at the 
Association’s coming convention in Washington, 
D. C., June 3-6. 

William Martin, of Philadelphia, is chairman of 
the Division’s committee which is undertaking the 
clearing away, for travelers through American in- 
dustrial cities, of the jungles of scrap-heaps and 
broken fences which now register as foreground 


per cent of cesspools without overflows 
were in poor condition. 

4. Some cesspools had to be cleeaned every 
two weeks. A few had not been cleaned 
in sixteen yeears; average time of clean- 
ing, once every 1314 months. 

5. Cost of cleaning, $14.00 per year per in- 
stallation. 

6. The estimated cost of a sewerage system 
and complete treatment of the sewage 
was $2,665,000. The operating cost was 
$1,900 per 1,000 persons, $1,300 of which 
was for pumping the sewage to the 
treatment plant. 

7. It was proposed to meet this cost by issuing 
4% per cent serial bonds and assessing 
property $1.50 per front foot and 1 cent 
per square foot, to be paid in ten annual 
installments. 

8. The increase in tax rate would be: 

For cesspools $2.35 per $1,000 valuation. 
For sewers $2.30 per $1,000 valuation. 


Conclusion 
The cost of a complete modern sewerage 
system for any community is no greater than 
the cost of providing cesspools, and a great 
deal more sanitary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—By courtesy of the Health Bulle- 


tin issued monthly by the Connecticut State Department 
of Health, 


“Back Yards’’ of Cities 


for smoke-stacks and warehouses. It is expected 
that industrial commissioners of railroads through- 
out the United States will cooperate with the in- 
dustrial realtors in the clean-up campaign. In out- 
lining its program, the committee emphasizes the 
need for greater attention on the part of many in- 
dustrial concerns to the appearance of their prop- 
erties visible from the right of way. Commer- 
cial associations and civic organizations in the 
cities will also be asked to take an active part 
in making the right-of-way outlook represent their 
cities fairly to the traveling public, and also in 
enabling the traveler to identify easily the town 
through which he is passing by the recognition of 
its distinctive and attractive character. 
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Motor Trucks and Industrial Railway 
Both Used on One Road Job 


Long Haul Made Combination of Methods Economical in North Carolina 


By R. P. Royer 


Royer-Ferguson Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


ITH the only available shipping point 

W one mile from the end of a concrete 
road job 10% miles in length, the 
haulage of materials assumes the utmost im- 
portance. These were the conditions confront- 
ing the Royer-Ferguson Company, Inc., con- 
tractor for North Carolina State Aid Project 
No. 533, which extends from High Point 
toward Winston-Salem. The method adopted 


plant to the transfer point was originally 
sublet on a ton-mile basis, but later the equip- 
ment was purchased and operated by the con- 
tractor. The equipment used consisted of 3%- 
ton Acme and Garford trucks with Troy 
trailers. Each truck carried three Lakewood 
steel batch-boxes of the tip-over type, and 


‘pulled a trailer loaded with four more boxes. 


Each box contained materials for a four-sack 
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BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANE USED FOR FILLING STORAGE BINS ON HIGH POINT- 
WINSTON-SALEM ROAD JOB 


was to haul preproportioned batches in steel 
boxes on motor trucks and trailers over as 
much of the concrete road as was opened to 
traffic, and then transfer the batch-boxes to 
industrial cars for transportation past the new 
pavement to the mixer. 

Although the distance from High Point to 
Winston-Salem is approximately 22 miles, no 
railroad is near the highway at any place be- 
tween the two cities. Materials for Project 
No. 533 were therefore received at a siding 
along the main line of the Southern Railway 
at High Point. Here a Brownhoist locomotive 
crane transferred sand and crushed stone to 
overhead loading bins fronting on the street, 
while cement was unloaded. 

The contract for hauling batches from the 


batch of 1:14 :3 concrete. 

To avoid turning the trailer around, the 
truck-trailer unit ordinarily continued past 
the aggregate bins and drew up at the cement 
shed, where four bags of cement were placed 
in each batch-box on the truck. The truck was 
then uncoupled from the trailer and driven to 
the aggregate bins, where stone and sand were 
added. Meanwhile cement had been placed 
in the batch-boxes carried by the trailer. The 
truck now backed up to the cement house, 
and was coupled to the other end of the trailer, 
which was then pulled up to receive the aggre- 
gates. 

With paved streets and the concrete road 
to haul over, the trucks made good time en 
route to the transfer station, where they 
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LOADING ACME MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS ‘CONTAINING BATCH-BOXES WITH SAND 
; AND GRAVEL AT STORAGE BINS 


stopped under.a light gantry crane which car- 
ried°a pneumatic hoist. The gantry’ spanned 
the concrete slab and the track of 24-inch gage 
along the shoulder. Lifting tongs suspended 
from the hoist were hooked into holes at the 
sides of the batch-boxes, and they were 
quickly lifted and moved sidewise to position 
over an industrial car truck. When enough 
boxes had been transferred to make up a 
train load, the cars were pulled to the mixer 
by a Burton gasoline locomotive. Eight cars, 
each carrying two boxes, was a standard 
train; on grades—and there were several 











ranging from 3 to 5 per cent—this number 
was cut to as low as five cars. 

Although the plan adopted involved an ad- 
ditional handling of the batch-boxes, it utilized 
the concrete pavement as fast as opened to 
trafic, and has doubtless proved economical 
in this instance. John D. Waldrop, Greens- 
boro, N. C., was District Engineer in charge 
of the work for the state, and J. W. Mills was 
Senior Resident Engineer. The North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission is headed by 
Frank Page, Chairman, and Charles M. Up- 
ham, State Highway Engineer. 











TWO OF THESE BURTON GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES AND ONE PLYMOUTH GASOLINE LOCO- 
MOTIVE HANDLED THE 24 KOPPEL AND 20 LAKEWOOD INDUSTRIAL CARS WHICH CARRIED 
75 KOPPEL BATCH-BOXES ON THE HIGH POINT-WINSTON-SALEM ROAD JOB 
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New Lighting for Sheridan Road, Chicago 


By F. L. Carl 


Street Lighting Engineer 


N interesting street-light- 

ing installation utilizing 

asymmetric distribution 
of light has recently been com- 
pleted on Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, under direction of the 
Commissioners for the North 
Shore Park District. This dis- 
trict comprises Rogers Park 
north of Devon Avenue and is 
one of the fastest-growing and 
most exclusive residential dis- 
tricts in Chicago. Because of 
its location between the city and 
the prosperous North Shore 
towns, Sheridan Road, besides 
having considerable local traf- 
fic, is the main artery of travel 
to the north. 

To adequately care for this 
trafic problem, Robert J. Mur- 
phy, Edward J. Welch, James 
P. Ward, President, and Peter 
J. Angsten, Commissioners of 
the North Shore Park District, 
decided to widen the drive 
10 feet, repave it and in- 
stall a modern lighting 
system in place of the old 
gas lamps, which were of 
low candle-power. After 


careful consideration, it 
was decided to install 
Westinghouse lighting 


units mounted on Massey 
Hollowspun posts; 154 
units were installed in an 
opposite-arrangement with 
spacings of 120 feet. Each 
unit was equipped with 


the new. Westinghouse- 
Holophane Bi-Lux  re- 
fractor. 


The lanterns are of the 
standard Westinghouse 
octagonal Senior type, 
made of bronze and 
equipped with panels of 
syenite glass. Within 
each lantern is mounted 
the Bi-Lux _ refractor, 
which consists of a trun- 
cated hollow cone of glass 





TYPICAL 
STANDARD 





SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLUMINATED BY THE NEW TYPE 


OF REFRACTOR UNITS 


in which are pressed hundreds of small prisms 
so arranged that they deflect the light from 
the side away from the curb line back onto 
the street, at the same time concentrating the 
rays so that a maximum beam is thrown up 
and down the street in both directions, an- 
other beam across the street, while a third 
beam is spread out along the sidewalk. 

The system is supplied with current by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, which feeds 
at 2,300 volts to four 24-kv.-amp., 6.6-amp. 
station-type regulators, located in the Park 
Board Office Building at Farwell Avenue and 
the Lake, one block east of Sheridan Road. 
These are controlled by four Anderson 3,300- 
volt time-switches, and are so arranged that 
half the lights are turned off at 1 A. M. From 
the substation the four circuits are led 
through No. 8, 5,000-volt, single-conductor, 
lead-covered cable installed in fiber ducts to 
large manholes at Sheridan Road, where the 
cable is connected, through disconnecting pot- 
heads, to 5,000-volt steel-taped cable, two cir- 
cuits leading north, and two circuits south. 

The entire Sheridan Road improvement, in- 
cluding the street widening and repaving, was 
completed in sixty days. 
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Recent Changes in Chicago Paving 


* 
Ordinances 
Inconsequential Objections Cause Heavy Expenditures 


By John B. Hittell 


Chief Street Engineer, Board of Local Improvements, Chicago, III. 


N the proposed paving of the Maryland 

Avenue system of streets in Chicago the 

following engineer's estimate was sub- 
mitted to the interested property holders and 
considered at the public hearing: 


Concrete combined curb and gutter on cinders, 
gravel or sand, 27,459 lineal feet at $1.15..$ 31,567.50 
Filling, 20,000 cubic yards at $2.50......... 50,000.00 
Paving with standard asphalt wearing surface 
and binder course on 6 inches of portland 
cement concrete swept with natural hydraulic 
cement, 43,800 square yards at $3.50..... 153,300.00 
Constructing 47 new brick catch-basins complete 


Se EE, Saati e den oper VoateVeveese re 4,935.00 
Adjusting abutting sidewalks ............... 1,500.00 
Adjusting abutting pavements .............. 500.00 
Adjusting sewer manholes and catch-basins, and 

constructing and connecting catch-basin inlets 23,912.00 
Deficiency in interest on the assessment, cost of 

making, levying and collecting said assess- 

ment, and lawful expenses attending the mak- 

ing of said improvement............+--++. 13,285.50 

ME. Gn ddiea Ciueids ans abandas hesekemes $279,000.00 


At the hearing the resolution was amended 
providing for “new concrete” in lieu of the 
new brick catch-basins, and the ordinance as 
submitted to the City Council contained among 
others, these clauses: 

“The pavements abutting on each of said above 
specified streets, where necessary, shall be so ad- 
justed as to conform to the surface of the finished 
pavement herein described.” 

“The sidewalks abutting on each of said above 
specified streets, where necessary, shall be so ad- 
justed as to conform to the curb elevations here- 
in described.” 

“Twelve new concrete catch-basins shall be con- 
structed and trapped and connected with the 
sewer in Maryland Avenue, and located in the 
roadway of said Maryland Avenue at necessary 
points, adjacent to the curb lines of said Mary- 
land Avenue.” 

“Each of said catch-basins shall be connected 
with the sewer with tile pipe of 8 inches internal 
diameter and shall be trapped with an 8-inch tile 
pipe half-trap. The inside bottom of each of the 
said tile pipe half-traps shall be set 3 feet 6 inches 
above the said floor of each of said catch-basins.” 

“Each of said catch-basins shall be provided with 
a suitable cast-iron cover, each of which covers, 
inclusive of lid, shall weigh 540 pounds. Each 
of said cast-iron covers shall be set so that the 
top of the same shall coincide with the surface of 
the finished pavement herein described.” 

“The existing sewer manholes and catch-basins 
located in said roadway shall be so adjusted as to 
make the top of the cover of each of the said 
sewer manholes or catch-basins conform to the 
upper surface of the said pavement; and the exist- 
ing catch-basins, necessary to this improvement, 


located outside of said roadway shall be so ad- 
justed as to make the top of the cover of each of 
the said catch-basins conform to the elevations 
herein prescribed. The existing catch-basins lo- 
cated on the line of the curb shall be so adjusted 
as to make the top of the cover of each of the said 
catch-basins conform to the upper surface of the 
said pavement, or to the said elevations according 
to whether the major part of said catch-basin lies 
within or without the said roadway. Catch-basin 
inlets shall be constructed at necessary points in 
said gutters. The catch-basins which are not lo- 
cated in the gutters shall be connected with said 
inlets by means of tile pipe of 8 inches inside 
diameter.” 


The estimated cost of the improvement, be- 
ing in excess of $100,000.00, was referred by 
the Council to the Committee on Streets and 
Alleys, which held several hearings at which 
the arguments for masonry construction and 
concrete construction in catch-basins were 
presented by the different interests. The Com- 
mittee reported the ordinance favorably, and 
it was adopted and passed by the Council. 


Objections Taken to Court 
The case was called for trial October 3, 
1923, before Judge Hoover. The confirmation 
was opposed by several atorneys representing 
15 per cent of the property owners. The ordi- 
nance was attacked on the following grounds: 


1. The ordinance provided for adjusting exist- 
ing sewer manholes and catch-basins, and con- 
structing catch-basin inlets, the cost of which was 
estimated in a lump sum. The attorneys oppos- 
ing confirmation attacked this provision, first, be- 
cause the costs were not itemized, and, second, 
because the type of inlet was not specified where 
the existing catch-basins were not in the road- 
way adjacent to the curb and could not be used 
directly as inlets. Therefore, a type of inlet 
known as a grate or gutter box was to be used 
and connected to the catch-basin. Opposing at- 
torneys then called the attention of the Court to 
the fact that the grate type of inlet was not 
directly provided for in the ordinance, and mate- 
rial for its construction was not specified, and 
provision for its connection to existing sewers, 
if there were any, was not shown. 

2. These attorneys also contended that the 
elevation of the 8-inch tile pipe connection from 
new catch-basins should be shown at a point of 
connection with the sewer in streets and the loca- 
tion of new catch-basins shown; and further, that 
the ordinance should show a connection down- 
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ward to the sewer; the elevation of catch-basins 
being known, the elevation of the sewer should 
also be known. The attorney for the city con- 
tended that exact locations could not be shown, 
because a period of one year to two years might 
elapse between the time the estimate was made by 
the engineer and the time the street would be 
paved. Also, some obstruction, such as a public 
utility conduit or water pipe, might interfere with 
the location of a catch-basin as definitely fixed 
in the ordinance. 


[ will excerpts from Judge 
Hoover's decision in which he dismissed the 
petition : 


cite some 


“There were a number of objections, of course, 
filed in this proceeding, but the objections argued 
and relied upon were those aimed at the validity 
of the ordinance itself for the purpose of defeat- 
ing, if possible, the entire improvement as pro- 
vided for in the ordinance. 

“Taking up the objections, in a general way, 
in the order in which they were argued, there was, 
first, the objection to the proceedings of the Board 
of Local Improvements at the public hearing. The 
evidence shows that the original resolution of the 
Board of Local Improvements providing for this 
improvement, together with the engineer’s esti- 
mate, was, so far as specifications were concerned, 
a duplicate of the provisions of the ordinance, 
except that at the public hearing a motion was 
made, which, in substance, was to change the mate- 
rial used in the construction of the new catch- 
basins, or in the construction of catch-basins, from 
brick to concrete. There was no provision made 
in the motion as to what the specifications should 
be as to size, shape or dimensions of the new 
catch-basins, and it was urged that inasmuch as 
the motion was merely to change the material to 
be used in the construction, no dimensions of the 
catch-basins as proposed were given, and that the 
property owners at the public hearing had no 
means of knowing what was proposed to be done 
as to size and location, and so forth, of the pro- 
posed new catch-basins. 

“I think it may be safely assumed, in view of 
the fact that the original resolution provided 
specifically as to what the size and shape and 
dimensions of the catch-basins which were to have 
been made of brick should be, and that the resolu- 
tion or motion made at the public hearing made 
no reference to any change of size or dimensions 
except a change of material to be used in the con- 
struction, that the property owner had a right to 
go away from the public hearing assuming that 
the only change made at the public hearing was 
that instead of being constructed of brick they 
were to be constructed of concrete. That was the 
only amendment to the original resolution that was 
made at the public hearing. 

“Now, it is contended, sections 7 and 8 pro- 
vided that there must be a new resolution or an 
amendment which is before the property owners at 
the public hearing, but I think in view of all the 
authorities on that question that the motion which 
was carried by the Board is, in itself, sufficient, 
but the difficulty with it is that after amendment 
was made in pursuance of the resolution, the 
engineer who made the amendment in compliance 
with the resolution changed somewhat the dimen- 
sions of the catch-basins as provided for in the 
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original resolution. The original resolution pro- 
vided for a wall in catch-basins 8 inches thick. 
The amendment made to that resolution provided 
for a wall in catch-basins 5 inches thick and a 
depth of 7 feet instead of 7 feet and 2 inches. 
It is contended that these changes constituted a 
variance which was fatal to the ordinance. If this 
were the only question involved, this Court would 
be inclined to hold that variance was not a mate- 
rial variance, at least not of sufficient importance 
on that one proposition to invalidate this ordi- 
nance. But that is not the only objection urged. 
I might suggest that it seems to me that to strictly 
comply with sections 7 and 8, there should be, if 
there are any changes in the original resolution— 
I believe the spirit of the statute is that the prop- 
erty owner at the public hearing must know and 
has a right to know at that public hearing just 
what those changes are going to be. If it is a 
change in material, if it is a change in dimen- 
sions, if it is a change in location, or any other 
changes, the motion or resolution should specifiy 
what they should be. 

“I refer now to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Bloomington vs. Davis. There 
are some similarities and some differences be- 
tween the ordinance in the Bloomington case and 
the ordinance in this case. Reading from the 
Bloomington case: 


One objection is that the ordinance provided for 
five cast-iron sewer inlets, which shall be constructed 
flush with the face of the curb and gutter; said in- 
lets shall be connected with the public sewer by the 
means of 12-inch vitrified clay sewer pipe. [This] 
dces not sufficiently describe the location of that 
portion of the improvement. The ordinance also pro- 
vided that the inlets shall be connected with the 
sewer at the manholes therein, and that the sewer 
pipe connecting these inlets with the public sewer 
shall be laid on a uniform grade with not less 
than %-inch fall for each foot in lencth from the 
point of beginning to the connection with the sewer. 
“The ordinance before us in the Maryland 

Avenue case has a general provision that the con- 
nection shall be made with the sewer of each of 
the streets respectively, and you might infer from 
the reading of the ordinance, although there is no 
allegation particularly to that effect, but such an 
inference could be drawn from the general lan- 
guage, that there are sewers in certain of these 
streets, but the ordinance and the resolution in 
this case, as well as in the Bloomington case, do 
not give the location of the sewers. It is im- 
possible to determine from any of the proceedings 
in this case where the sewers are located, except 
from a plat which was introduced in evidence 
during the hearing of the case. It is contended 
by the objectors here that it is incumbent upon 
the city in preparing this ordinance—upon the 
engineering department—to state what the length 
of these drains shall be and what the grade shall 
be at which they are to be laid, and the location 
of the catch-basins. In this case there is nothing 
said relative to grades, nothing to indicate the 
location of the sewer, whether it is in one part 
of the street or another, and nothing to indicate 
the location of the manholes, except left to the 
discretion of the engineer. In that respect it is 
parallel with the Bloomington case, except that 
the ordinance in the Davis case does provide what 
the fall of the pipe shall be from the catch-basin 
to the sewer—'4 of an inch for each foot. This 
does not make any provision as to whether the 
pipe shall run up-hill or down, 
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“It is contended on the part of the city that 
some of these objections are somewhat hyper- 
critical, and that certain things must pe left to 
the discretion of the engineer, and to wnat the 
Supreme Court has been pleased to term the 
‘exigencies of construction,’ and that in the actual 
improvement they run across conditions when ex- 
cavations are made which cannot be foreseen, and 
that, therefore, to describe the exact location of 
these sewers, the exact grades, the exact location 
of these catch-basins, would be, if not an im- 
possibility, an impracticability. It is urged, how- 
ever, on the part of the objectors that that theory 
is disproved by the facts in this case, because dur- 
ing the hearing of this case a plat was prepared 
which set forth the grades and all of the matters 
for which substantially an objection had been 
raised. In other words, the question of the loca- 
tion of the sewers, the question of grades and 
all these questions, are things that are peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the petitioner. The fact 
that they prepared that during the hearing, it is 
insisted, should be deemed by the Court as some 
evidence that these grades could be established 
and all these matters ascertained prior to the in- 
ception of the proceeding with just as much accu- 
racy and just as much detail as they can during 
the hearing. 

“Trying to take as broad a view as the Court 
can of the situation, in view of the tendency of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court within late 
years toward requiring full specifications as to 
the kind, character and location and so forth of 
the improvements, it does seem to me that this 
knowledge being within the knowledge of the 
city (they have their map department and their 
records as to where all these improvements are) 
can substantially comply with the ruling of the 
Supreme Court on these matters. Let us assume 
that you did in your ordinance provide with cer- 
tainty that certain things in an improvement, as, 
for instance, a catch-basin or other component 
part of the improvement, shall be located at a 
certain place, and when you begin excavating 
there you find, by reason of underground work or 
other obstacles, you cannot locate it at that partic- 
ular place, it must be changed somewhat, and in 
that respect varies from the provisions in the 
ordinance as to the location or the shape or the 
style provided in the ordinance, it seems to me 
that the Local Improvement Act provides for that, 
because, if your ordinance provides that a thing 
shall be of a certain size or shape or should be 
located at a certain specific spot, and you find it 
is impossible as a matter of construction to place 
it there as provided in the ordinance, under sec- 
tion 84, when you apply to the Court for a cer- 
tificate of completion, the law providing that upon 
a showing that the work has been done in sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute, allows the 
room for this discretion in the method of con- 
struction which it is contended on the part of the 
city the engineer of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments should have. Because, if you show in your 
application for final certificate, and somebody ob- 
jects that a manhole or catch-basin is not placed 
where the ordinance provides, and you show in 
making that improvement you ran upon water 
pipes or some other obstacles that prevented your 
putting it there, can you imagine any court in 
the world that would refuse to give a certificate 
of final completion as a substantial compliance 
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when it is shown to the court that as an engineer- 
ing proposition it is impracticable to place it the 
same as the ordinance provided? So, it does not 
seem to me, after going into these authorities thor- 
oughly, that it is the intent of the Supreme Court 
or the Legislature that these matters of discretion 
should be left with the Board of Local Improve- 
ments or with the Engineering Department in the 
ordinance, but that it is a matter of discretion 
that might arise where by force of circumstances 
or necessity there was necessarily some discretion 
used, where they made some slight variance from 
the provisions of the ordinance. 

“Now, speaking about this question of discre- 
tion and the impossibility of doing certain things 
on the part of the city, the Supreme Court has 
already passed upon that subject in 183 Illinois, 
only in a general way, yet, it indicates what the 
law of this state is, and the language of the 
Supreme Court is this in that case: 

For this reason it is said that the improvement 
cannot be described but its character must depend 
upon the exigencies of construction, The obvious 
answer to this is that if the city is not able to specify 
the nature, character, locality and description of the 
improvement, it is not authorized to make it by 
special assessment at the expense of the property 
owners. The Legislature has fixed the conditions 
upon which the special assesment may be levied. 

“I might go ahead and say a good many things 
about these inlets, about the provisions for con- 
necting the drains to the catch-basins, about the 
question of whether or not these drains from the 
catch-basins to the sewers are provided for and 
how they are provided for, but this ordinance 
does not say—it says the drains shall lead from 
the catch-hasins to the sewer, but does not say 
whether you shall take a maul and knock a hole 
in the pipe or connect them with Y’s. All those 
things, in my judgment, should be provided for. 
I think there is no need of saying anything upon 
the question of the reasonableness of this im- 
provement. I think it is reasonable and I think 
it is an improvement that is badly needed, but that 
will not cure the ordinance.” 


Attempt to Overcome Court’s Objections 

In consequence of this drastic opinion, a 
conference was held between the attorneys 
and engineers of the Board, at which the 
former contended it would be useless to go 
into Court unless the estimate and ordinances 
were considerably more in detail than they 
had been in the past, especially with reference 
to the items of sewer adjustment work, side- 
walk construction and adjusting of abutting 
pavements. 

Realizing that it is almost an impossibility 
to visualize in advance just the necessary 
amount of work to be done at street and side- 
walk intersections, it was determined that all 
reference to these operations should be 
omitted; and any cure, if necessary, should 
come from a collateral ordinance requiring 
the Commissioner of Public Works to adjust 
the walks and pavements at intersections, and 


pay the same from the general maintenance 
fund of the city. 
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ENGINEER’S ESTIMATE OF COST OF IMPROVEMENT 


Asphalt pavement with foundation 
Concrete curb and gutter with foundation and backfilling. . 
ET chu kewksss0nend VvOeh Saver ke Pas bShkee Reese bs 
New concrete catch-basins complete 


8-inch tile pipe catch-basin connections 
Sewer manholes adjusted 

Sewer catch-basins adjusted 
New iron covers 


Total 


To meet with the other objections, a copy 
of an estimate and extracts from one of the 
recent ordinances will show how this is at- 
tempted to be done. 


“Four new concrete catch-basins shall be built, 
trapped and connected with the sewer in the center 
of said North Neva Avenue and located in the 
roadway of said North Neva Avenue adjacent to 
the curb lines at points as follows: two 60 feet 
south of West Grand Avenue and two 60 feet 
north of Palmer Street. 

“Each of the catch-basins herein provided shall 
be cylindrical in shape and shall have an internal 
diameter of 4 feet, excepting the upper portion 2 
feet and 6 inches in height, which shall be conical 
in shape, being reduced to 2 feet internal diameter 
at the top. The wall of each of said catch-basins 
shall be 5 inches in thickness and shall rest upon 
a floor of pine plank 2 inches in thickness, which 
shall be covered with a layer of concrete 3 inches 
in thickness. Each of said catch-basins shall be 
7 feet and 6 inches in depth, measuring from the 
top of the concrete wall to the top of the con- 
crete floor. 

“Each of said catch-basins shall be trapped with 
an 8-inch tile pipe half-trap. The inside bottom 
of said half-traps shall be set 3 feet above the 
said floor of each of said catch-basins. Each of 
said half-traps shall be connected in a direct line, 
which shall slope downward, to the sewer herein 
specified by means of tile pipe of 8 inches internal 
diameter. 

“The elevation of the center of the said 8-inch 
pipes where they connect with the sewer at said 
point 60 feet south of West Grand Avenue shall 
be 59 feet above said Chicago City datum, and at 
said point 60 feet north of Palmer Street shall be 
64.20 feet above said Chicago city datum. 

“The existing catch-basins located in the side- 
walk space adjacent to the curb lines of said 
North Neva Avenue shall be so adjusted as to 
make the top of the covers herein provided for 
said catch-basins conform to the top of the adja- 
cent curb. Each of said catch-basins shall be pro- 
vided with a suitable cast-iron cover, each of which 
covers, inclusive of lid, shall weigh 315 pounds. 
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Deficiency in interest on assessment, cost of making, levying and collecting 
lawful expenses attending the making of said improvement 


4,520 square yards @ $ 4.00............0. $18,080.00 
730 lineal feet @ ret ae 3,412.50 
,085 cubic yards (a Dn on caduke swe 7,712.50 
chien aes saat i? dis crieoseneesssee 420.00 
PR ae '? Se * Serer 560.00 
220 lineal feet @ ae 660.00 
TT eT Tere 9 @ i See ae 81.00 
Ey Fe ae 14 @ 7 Ee ree 560.00 
ichlskdn seen te 14 @ eer 420.00 

said assessment, and the 
ed gel bBer ba nea vse eae ee ve ee 1,594.00 
 eikbusbick okies Ou phd eabeGs cane bere bea $33,500.00 


“A catch-basin inlet shall be constructed in the 
gutter adjacent to each of the existing catch- 
basins. Each of said inlets shall consist of a 
suitable cast-iron grating 21% inches by 14% 
inches, weighing 90 pounds, supported in a suit- 
able cast-iron frame weighing 190 pounds, set upon 
a concrete foundation composed of 1 part of port- 
land cement, 3 parts of clean torpedo sand, and 
5 parts of crushed stone or gravel. 

“The concrete foundation for said inlets shall 
be 36 inches in depth, 25 inches in width, and 38 
inches in length, with a suitable opening through 
the foundation connecting the grating with the 
8-inch tile pipe hereinafter provided leading to the 
adjacent catch-basin. 

“Each of said inlets shall be connected with 
the adjacent catch-basin by means of tile pipe of 
8 inches internal diameter. The center of the 8- 
inch tile pipe at its connection with the opening 
in the foundation shall be 33 inches below the top 
of said grating, and at the connection with the 
catch-basin shall be 45 inches below the top of 
the cover of the said catch-bastn. 

“The top of said cast iron gratings shall con- 
form to the upper surface of the gutter imme- 
diately adjacent.” 


It would seem, at least to one whose educa- 
tion is not along legal lines, that the courts 
have laid stress on the need of furnishing de- 
tailed information to the property holders—in- 
formation which a great majority of them are 
incapable of appreciating; or, if understood, 
the value of it is very questionable. Yet it 
must be taken into consideration that a law 
that places the power practically in the hands 
of six men in the city of Chicago to levy addi- 
tional taxation of Io to 12 million dollars a 
year upon the property holders should be such 
as to safeguard every right of the latter. 

I am of the opinion that the present laws 
must soon be rewritten in order to obviate 


the effect of inconsequential objections to 
specifications, 


Oil-Burning Equipment in Wilmington Water-Works 


N the last month of the fiscal year 1921-22, 

the water department of Wilmington, Del., 

installed an oil-burning equipment under two 
boilers in combination with an oil pump in dupli- 
cate and a reservoir tank of 15,000 gallons. 

The fuel cost, with oil at 4 cents per gallon 
and coal at an average price of $6.91 per ton of 
2,000 pounds, is in favor of coal. This is based 
on the amount of work done or the amount of 


water pumped by coal compared with the water 
pumped by oil. Thus, the average for the year 
was 1,000,000 gallons of water pumped for $6.61 
of coal, whereas 1,000,000 gallons was pumped 
with $7.58 of oil. In June, 1923, the price of oil 
went to 4.9 cents per gallon, but in July it dropped 
to 4% cents, and it is still too high to displace 


the use of coal entirely and can only be con- 
sidered as a temporary substitute. 
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Protection and Transportation for Cities 
| Through Motor Vehicles 
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i TESTING AN AMERICAN-LAFRANCE TYPE 12, 1,000-GALLON-CAPACITY TRIPLE-COMBINA- 
3 TION AT ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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GARFORD BUS USED BY THE SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, SANGER, CALIF. 
We are indebted to S. McCarteney, Chamber of Commerce, Sanger, Calif., for this photograph 
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The Use of Iodine in Public 
Water-Supplies 


When Goiter Is Endemic, Is It More Economical to Treat the Whole Water- 
Supply or the Individual Consumer? 


By J. W. Ellms 


Engineer of Water Purification and Sewage Disposal, Water Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE treatment of public water-supplies 

with salts of iodine as a preventive 

of simple goiter has been recently sug- 
gested, and in at least one instance has been 
tried in the water-supply of a large city. The 
prevalence of simple goiter in certain districts 
has long been recognized, but the cause for 
its continued presence in these localities has 
been established only within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. lJodine appears to be 
necessary for the normal functioning of the 
thyroid glands. A minimum percentage of 
about 0.1 per cent seems to be required for 
the maintenance of normal or colloid gland 
structure. The iodine is present as tri-iodo- 
indol-propionic acid. The substitution of 
either of the other halogens, chlorine or bro- 
mine, for the iodine in this acid produces a 
stable compound, but one that is devoid of 
physiological activity.* 

Goiter is a disease which affects not only 
human beings, but animals as well. Fresh- 
water fish develop this condition at times, 
and the first practical application of iodine 
in the prevention of goiter on a large scale 
was its use in fish hatcheries in Pennsylvania 
in 1909. The prevalence of goiter among 
adolescent girls and among women during 
pregnancy is well known, especially in those 
areas now recognized as endemic goiter dis- 
tricts. 

Since the cause for this disease is a lack of 
natural iodine intake, it is of interest to learn 
why there should be a deficiency of iodine in 
some localities, and, in consequence, it should 
be present only in extremely small amounts, 
or not at all, in the food and water of these 
regions. Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst+ has shown 
that of the four halogens, iodine is by far 
the rarest in natural distribution; but that it 
may always be found in sea water, where it 
is present in an amount equivalent to 0.01 


* Dr. O. P. Kimball, Journal American Public Health 
Association, page 81, February, 1923. 

Emery R. Hayhurst, Bulletin Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Health, on “‘The Present-Day Sources of Common 
Salt in Relation to Health, and Especially to Iodin Scar- 
city and Goiter.” 





gram of sodium iodide (Nal) per liter. It is 
also present in considerable amounts in sea 
plants such as the giant sea-kelp. The com- 
mercial sources of iodine are from Chili salt- 
peter and from sea-kelp. 

Iodine is usually found as sodium iodide, 
a salt which is very soluble in water, being 
more than five times as soluble as common 
salt. This high solubility probably accounts 
for its practical disappearance from inland 
salt brines, or salt deposits, and for its occur- 
rence in sea water. Constant leaching out of 
salt deposits, and the carriage of this highly 
soluble salt to lower levels, and finally into 
the sea, have largely exhausted this compound 
from our soil and natural waters. 

Since the natural inland brines and salt 
deposits do not furnish us any iodine, and 
since, even by the method of manufacturing 
salt from sea water, the soluble iodine salts 
are lost in the evaporation process, Dr. Hay- 
hurst concludes that “land animals, including 
man, have no dependable source of iodine in 
the salt derived from inland sources, which 
produce about 96 per cent of our total salt 
supply,” and that “irrespective of whether it 
is derived from inland sources or from sea 
water, salt is not at present a source of 
iodine.” 

It is therefore apparent that if iodine defi- 
ciency in our diet is not now cared for natu- 
rally, it must be supplied artificially ; and that 
in doing so we shall be able to prevent simple 
goiter, now prevalent in so many parts of 
the world. Whether this deficiency shall be 
supplied wholesale through our water-sup- 
plies, through salt as a condiment, or through 
direct treatment of individuals, is a matter 
both of efficacy and cost. 

So far as the writer can learn, iodine or 
its salts are now made only commercially to 
meet the demands of the pharmaceutical and 
chemical trade. As prepared, sodium iodide 
will contain from 5 to 6 per cent of water, 
and the average purity of the salt will run 
over 99 per cent sodium iodide (NaI). The 
price in lots of 25 pounds and over is about 
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$4.25 a pound at point of shipment. This is 
the compound that would have to be used in 
our public water-supplies, if their iodine con- 
tent is to be increased. 


Treatment of Rochester Water-Supply 

To the courtesy of Beekman C. Little, 
Superintendent of the Water Department of 
Rochester, N. Y., the writer is indebted for 
the following information concerning the 
results of the latest treatment of that city’s 
water-supply. This is in addition to the infor- 
mation supplied in Mr. Little’s paper which 
appeared in the July, 1923 issue of the Journal 
of the American Water Works Association. 
During the present year, between September 
11 and October 2, there were supplied to the 
Rochester water-supply 16.6 pounds of sodium 
iodide daily, or an amount which is equal to 
0.664-pound per million gallons. Assuming 
that this represents a salt containing 94 per 
cent of Nal, it is equivalent to applying about 
75 parts of sodium iodide per billion parts of 
water. 

The method of applying the sodium iodide 
consisted in placing the salt (16.6-lbs.) in a 
bag, and suspending it in the water back of 
a dam and just before the water entered a 
reservoir. The salt was dissolved in a few 
minutes, and consequently the entire dose 
for the day passed into the reservoir in these 
few minutes, and was diffused through the 
water on its way to the distribution mains 
in the city about ten miles distant. 


It was found that the quantity of sodium 
iodide reaching the taps in the city rose grad- 
ually from 4 or 5 parts per billion to 50 
parts per billion’ between September 11 and 
October 2, when treatment was discontinued. 
From October 2 until October 19 it gradually 
fell off, reaching its original iodine content on 
the latter date. An amount equal to 50 parts 
per billion was maintained for only four days, 
and an inspection of the curve would indicate 
that the average amount was not much more 
than 30 parts per billion. 

It is thus apparent that the dosage was 
not much more than 67 per cent efficient at 
the maximum, and probably not more than 40 
per cent efficient on an average. The normal 
content of sodium iodide in the Rochester 
water, according to their determinations, 
ranged from I to 4 or 5 parts per billion. The 


quantity of water used daily in Rochester is 
aproximately 25 million gallons. 

To provide a treatment of 75 parts of 
sodium iodide per billion in the Cleveland 
water-supply, where on an average about 
150 million gallons are used daily, it would 
require the application of practically 100 
pounds of Nal each day. If this treatment 
were to be carried on for 30 days each year, 
the amount required would be 3,000 pounds, 
which at a price of $4.25 per pound, exclusive 
of freight, would amount to a cost of $12,750 
per year; or a cost for the chemical alone of 
$2.83 per million gallons of water treated. 

Professor George C. Whipple states that 
about 1.5 quarts of liquid are consumed per 
day by the average person, of which one-half 
may be assumed to be water and the rest 
tea, coffee, etc. As water is, of course, used 
in the preparation of practically all foods, we 
may assume that the iodine content of approxi- 
mately one gallon of water per day might be 
consumed per person. Assuming that one 
million people would use one gallon each for 
drinking and preparation of food, then one 
million gallons of water, or 0.67 per cent of 
the average amount supplied per day to con- 
sumers in Cleveland, would be actually needed 
for iodine treatment. 

If 75 parts per billion of sodium iodide were 
actually present in the water-supply, it would 
be equivalent to approximately 0.0044 grain 
per gallon, which each person would receive 
in the one gallon of water presumedly utilized. 
If less than 1 per cent of the total quantity 
of sodium iodide applied to the water-supply 
is really utilized, it would seem to be a de- 
cidedly wasteful method for producing the 
results desired. 

The chlorine applied to practically all water- 
supplies at the present time would have a ten- 
dency to decompose the sodium iodide intro- 
duced into a water and to liberate iodine. 
While this element would not be lost, its com- 
bination with organic matter or its reaction 
with other mineral constituents might adverse- 
ly affect its therapeutic value. It therefore 
appears to the writer that it would be far 
more effective and much less expensive to 
treat the individual directly for simple 
goiter, than to attempt the medication of an 
entire water-supply. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the Ohio 
Conference on Water Purification, at Columbus, Ohio. 





is groundless. T 





Some people are afraid of the effect of the chemicals used in water purification. Such apprehension 

he chemicals that are used to cause settling go to the bottom and practically never get 
into the water again. The amount of chlorine added, while sufficient to kill germs, is only about one 
part in a million parts of water—so little that it cannot possibly harm anyone. 


—Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., Commissioner, New York State Department of Health. 





























The Community 





Bathing-Beach in 


Aurora, Illinois 
By Joseph C. Winslow 


NE of the largest outdoor swimming 

pools in the country was erected in 

1923 at the Central States Fair Grounds 
on the Lincoln Highway between Aurora and 
Geneva, Ill. The pool itself is not owned by 
the fair association. It was financed by the 
Community Swimming Pool, Inc., with a 
capital stock of $75,000, shares being sold to 
the general public at $25. The fair associa- 
tion receives revenue from the income of the 
pool. 

The concrete pool, measuring 320 x 166 
feet, was built by the Ornamental Concrete 
Company, of Aurora. Surrounding the pool 
there is 1,200 square feet of sand beach, mak- 
ing the measurement of the entire beach 537 
feet by 376 feet. The sand is 18 inches deep. 
The water capacity of the pool is 1,250,000 
gallons. 

At the south end of the pool are bath-houses 
with locker accommodations for 2,000 people. 
Towels and bathing-suits, freshly laundered 
each time they are used, are supplied to the 
bathers. 

Water for the pool is supplied by an arte- 
sian well on the grounds. Before entering 
the pool the water is passed through the re- 
circulating and refiltering system, manufac- 
tured by Graver Corporation, East Chicago, 
Ind., where it is filtered and sterilized to re- 
move suspended matter and bacteria. This 
system consists of two vertical pressure fil- 
ters, each 10 feet in diameter by 9 feet 4 inches 
high, using a filtering medium consisting of 
two layers of crushed quartz above two layers 
of graduated-sized gravel. The filters have a 





capacity of 28,260 gallons per hour, based on 
a rate of 3 gallons per square foot of filter- 
ing surface per minute; one alum pot for in- 
troducing alum into the water; one Wallace 
and Tiernan chlorinator, and one 6-inch cen- 
trifugal American Well Works pump having 
a canacity of 28,500 gallons per hour. 


Recirculating Equipment 

The water is pumped from the artesian well 
by means of a I0-inch deep-well American 
Well Works pump into an elevated storage 
tank. The water then flows by gravity 
through an 8- x 4-inch Venturi tube and then 
filters into the pool. When the pool is full, 
water from the tower is shut off, and cir- 
culation is commenced by placing the 6-inch 
centrifugal pump in operation. 

Water is withdrawn from the deep end 
of the pool, forced through the Venturi tube 
and filters, then returned into the shallow end. 
Before the water passes into the filters it is 
mixed with alum, which is introduced at the 
Venturi tube, the proper mixture being con 
trolled by means of a needle valve located 
on the %-inch supply line to the alum pot. 
Alum is introduced to increase the efficiency 
of the filters by forming on the top of the 
filter bed a gelatinous mat which removes 
minute particles that might otherwise remain 
in the water. 

After passing the filters and before enter- 
ing the pool, the water is treated with chlo- 
rine. Bacteriological tests show an excep- 


tionally sanitary condition of the water at all 
times. 
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The cost of operating a pool by this recir- 
culating and refiltering method shows a defi- 
nite saving over that of the older draw-and- 
fill method, by which the entire contents of 
the pool are withdrawn at stated intervals. 
Another point in favor of the recirculating 
system is the fact that pollution is always 
kept at a minimum, while with the draw- 
and-fill method it is cumulative and often 
becomes excessive. 

Other pools operated like the Aurora pool 
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and with like results include the Cascade 
pools at Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, 
Tenn.; the pool at Dreamland Park, New- 
ark, N. J.; the municipal swimming pool, 
Memphis, Tenn., and the one at the Tri-State 
Fair Grounds, Danville, Ill. 

EpitoriaL Note.—For a view of the recirculating and 
refiltering system of the community swimming poo! in 
Aurora, Ill, see article on “The Design of Swimming 
Pools as to Operation and Sanitation,” by Jack J. Hin 
man, Jr., page 357, in the April, 1924, issue of Tue 


American City, with a brief description of this method 
of removing suspended matter and bacteria. 


Municipal Reservoir Converted into 
Swimming Pool 
By S. B. Taylor 


Commissioner of Parks and Public Properties, Altoona, Pa. 


T X HEN a municipal reservoir is no longer 
required by the city, or when it is 
condemned for any other reason, it 

can still be put to excellent use, as was dem- 

onstrated in Altoona last summer. For years 
the people of Altoona had felt a growing need 
of a municipal swimming pool affording clear, 
samtary water and protection to the life and 
health of bathers. Last summer such a nata- 
torium was provided when the old municipal 
resefvoir was converted into a modern con- 
crete“swimming pool. Previous to that time 
the only places available for swimming had 


no supervision to prevent accidents and the 
sanitary condition of the water was usually 
of questionable character. 

The actual construction of the pool was 
undertaken by the city. The cost was $14,- 
000, including the bath-house. The pool is 
under the supervision of the Park Commis- 
sion, and a constant flow of water from the 
city mains insures a clear, pure pool at all 
times. A further safeguard on sanitary con- 
ditions is provided by laboratory tests made 
at frequent periods. The pool is 120 feet 
square, with depths ranging from 18 inches 
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to 714 feet. A beach of clean white sand is 
provided at the shallow end. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the sand beach and the 
sloping walls of the old reservoir. 

The bath-house provides sixty dressing- 
rooms in the wing for men and thirty dress- 
ing-rooms on the women's side. Between the 
two wings are located the ticket office, check 
room and lunch room. Bathers are required 
to provide their own suits. Eight employees, 
including a manager, five life-guards, and at- 
tendants for the women’s and men’s dressing- 
rooms, insure proper supervision and protec- 
tion against accidents. 

A charge of 10 cents is made for the use 
of the pool, dressing-rooms and check room 
by children; 20 cents for adults, and 10 cents 
for spectators. From g to 12 A. M., the pool 
is reserved for playground children, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the day there are no age 
restrictions. The lunch-room concession is 
leased. 

The popularity of the pool and its financial 
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success are shown by the attendance record 
since July 7, 1923, when the pool was opened, 
which shows that an average of 800 people 
per day used the pool during the rest of the 
1923 season, with a record of 2,800 for a 
single day. The report on the pool for the 
season indicates that the revenue obtained, 
even from the nominal charges imposed, will 
not only pay the costs of operation and main- 
tenance, but will soon return the entire cost 
of the plant. The returns from this pool agree 
with reports received from pools owned and 
operated strictly for profit, which show that 
the net annual returns from such pools amount 
to from 25 per cent to 80 per cent of the capi- 
tal invested. 

In view of the popularity and financial suc- 
cess of this pool, the Park Commissioners are 
now planning to build a complete system of 
self-supporting concrete swimming pools for 
the city of Altoona, so that hereafter the peo- 
ple of the city will not lack places for swim- 
ming in summer and skating in winter. 





Pasadena’s Municipal Plunges 


THESE TWO PLUNGES IN BROOKSIDE PARK COST, RESPECTIVELY, ABOUT $28,500 AND $31,200. THE 





ATTENDANCE FOR MAY 19-SEPTEMBER 30, 1923, WAS 83,905 
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Interest Rates on Bank Balances 


ORTY-NINE city auditors, thirty-four 
city clerks, eighteen city controllers and 
twenty-five other municipal officials have 

responded to THE AMERICAN City’s request 
for information as to the interest rates which 
local banks are paying on city deposits. 
Twelve others, not included in the list, report 
that no interest is being received. 

The accompanying table gives the rate of 
interest received on daily balances or, in some 
cases, on the lowest monthly balance. If a 
different interest rate is reported on long- 
term balances, that figure is given in the sec- 
ond column. 

The following are excerpts from letters 
from some of the cities which have been re- 
ceiving 4 per cent or more on their daily bal- 
ances: 

ASHTABULA, OHIO 


Through competitive bids the city of Ashtabula 
secured a rate of 5.02 per cent on a daily balance 
of $100,000, and 4.17 per cent on smaller bal- 
ances, for a period of three years. A shorter 
contract period would probably have meant a 
lower rate of interest, by reason of the possibility 


Interest Rate 


(per cent) (per cent) siete ees (per cent) 
Municipality Regu- Long- Municipality Regu- Long- Municipality Regu- Long- 
lar Term lar Term . lar Term 

Alcoa, Temm. ....cc00s 3 4 Grand Rapids, . oe 3.95 Orange, No Ju. ecicvcic’ 2 aN 
pO, eee 4% Greensboro, N. ee 4 Orlando, Fla. ......:.. 2 4 
Ann Arbor, Mich, ....2% ‘e Hardin, Mont. .....-++ 2 ae Park Falls We ees 5 
Astign, Wis ccosscene 2 ee Highland Park, Mich...2% 3 reeds! WOO 50a’ 2 
Ashland, Wis. .......- 2 me Highmore, S, Dak. ....3 ee Phillips, Wis. . 2.22%. 2 ae 
Ashtabula, O. ........ 4.17 to 5.02 Hillsboro, N. Dak. .... .- 5 Pierre, S. Dak. ....:.3 4 
Oe a eer 2% Pe Horicon, Wis. ......- ee Portland, Ore. ........ 2 37 
Rarpastes. Gi ii cvicccs 4% ee Huntington, W. Va. ..3 i Portsmouth, N. H. ....4.6 
Batavia, N. Y. ....... 4 ee Internat’l Falls, Minn..2 4 Portsmouth, O. ....... 24 
Bay City, Mich. ..... 3 4 Jackson, Mich, ....... 3 4 ee ee 3 4 
Bicomer, Wit. .csecces 4° a Jackson, Minn. ...... a 5 yy. A ee 4 
Breckenridge, Minn. ..2 5 Joplin, Mo. .....+ee0. 3.03 ee Quanah, Tex. ........ 2% 4 
Brookline, Mass. .....2% 4 Kenosha, Wis. .....-- 2 a Rapid City, S. Dak...4 
Buffalo, N. Y. ....-. 2% 4 Laconia, N. H. ....- «> 3 REMAND OY sv sics as. 3 pi 
Burkburnett, Tex, ....5.2 ee LaCrosse, Wis. .....-- 2% 3 Reading, Pa. ......... 2 3 
Cadillac, Mich......... 5.02 an Lancaster, O. ...ccce- 2 <a Rice Lake, Wis. ...... 4 
Cumtem, Gh scsccecsss 3Y% 4% Laepedem, Pa. .scccccss cc 3 SS, : ee 2y, 3 
Charleston, Wash. ....2 ee Lidgerwood, N. Dak. ..3 5 St. Bernard, O.......4.25 
Chico, Calif. ......00. 2 3 SM oc inckndces Ce St. Marys, O. ........2 - 
Chilton, Wis. ....0:- 3 ee Lisbon, N. Dak. ...... 2 4 St. Paul, Minn........ 2 3 
Cincinnati, O. ....+.. 4.57 to 4.63 Little Falls, Minn, ....1 2 eaves, lien Ee 2 
Cobees, He Be ccveece 2 4* Lynn, Mass, ......+-- 3 - San Antonio, Tex. ....3 ef 
Conneaut, O, ....-++-- 3 - McKinney, Tex. .....-. 2.51 ee Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .. 3 
Connellsville, Pa. ....3.125 .. Malden, Mass. ......- 2% 38% ee a ares 2y ae 
Crookston, Minn. ..... 3 5 Malvern, Pa. .......0- a 3 Sharon, _; eee 4 
Cudahy, Wis. .......+ «+ 2 Marks, Miss. ......... 2 .e Spokane, Wash. ...... 2 
OS area 4.10 a Menomonie, Wis. ..... 3% i Springfield, Mo. ......3% 
Dell Rapids, S. Dak... .. 5 Miami, Fla, ....0 0000. 2 4 Superior, Wis. ....... 1% 3 
De Pere, Wis. ....--.. 2 oe Minneapolis, Minn. ...2 8 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 2 a 
Detroit, Minn. ....... 2 4 Minot, N. Dak. ...... 2 47 Tahlequah, Okla. .....3 4 
Eau Claire, Wis. ..... 24% 3 Monett, Mo. «......... BY, 4 en, <BR oes acca 
SS. rare 3.75 _ Muskegon, Mich. ..... 2% on Tewksbury, Mass. ..... 2 a: 
Eureka, Mont. .:..... 2% te Muskogee, Okla. ...... 8% The Dalles, Ore. ..... 2 6* 
Fergus Falls, Minn. ..2 5 Napa, Calif. ........0. 2% és Wahpeton, N. Dak. ...2 . 
Flandreau, S. Dak..... .. 5 Nebraska City, Nebr..2 es Wakefield, Mich. ..... 53 3 
Flint, Mich. ........-. 2 New Britain, Conn. ....2% we Waltham, Mass. ...... 2% 4 
Fort Pierce, Fla. .....2 4 New Brunswick, N. J..2 3 Watsonville, aes is. 4 
ee Ses 4 Newport News, Va. .. .. 4 Were, Oh ova cisu 2 24° 
Franklin, Pa. .......- 4 wa New Rochelle, N. Y. ‘2 - Winchester, Va. ......3 
Glasgow, Mont. ...... 2% os Oakes, N. Dak. ...... 2 4 Winfield, Kans. ...... 2 
Goldsboro, N. C. ...... 3 ee Olean, N. Y. ......-- 2 ee Yankton, S. Dak. ....2 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. .2 4? Onalaska, Wis. ....... 2 = Zanesville, O. ........2.55 


*On certificates of deposit, or sinking funds, or loans. 


received if left for one year. 


of a shift of funds to another bank. 

The average balance for the last fifteen months 
has been about $317,000, the high mark being $457,- 
ooo and the lowest $191,coo. The city has just 
completed an enlargement of the municipal electric 
plant costing approximately $750,000, has invested 
$250,000 in a municipal street railway since August 
I, 1922, and is entering upon the second year's 
program of construction of a system of storm 
drains, sanitary sewers and sewage disposal plant, 
which, when the entire program is completed, 
will involve the expenditure of $700,000 to $200,- 
ooo. These, together with street and other im- 
provements, constitute a fairly large program for 
a city of this size (22,000 to 25,000). 

Our charter provides that no contract involving 
the expenditure of money shall be entered into 
unless the city auditor shall first certify that the 
money required for such contract is in the treas- 
ury, to the credit of the fund from which it is 
to be drawn. Hence it will be seen that each im- 
provement enterprise must be separately financed, 
and as the improvements mentioned overlap each 
other in point of time of construction, the daily 
balance on ——. 7 materially increased. As 
might be inferred, it is sometimes necessary, in 
the construction of pal improvements, to with- 
draw from the depositary bank amounts large in 
comparison with the total deposit. It has been 


Interest Rate Interest Rate 


+Rate is for balances left for 6 months, Higher rate 
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the policy of the city, however, to keep the bank 
informed as closely as possible as to the time and 
probable amount of such withdrawal. This 
reciprocity may have had something to do with 
the rate of interest offered. 


M. A. TAYLOR, 


City Auditor. 
March 7, 1924 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


When the contract for our city funds was ad- 
vertised two years ago, two bids were received, 
giving us 4.75 per cent interest on all city funds 
on daily balances. These balances showed a daily 
average of $311,450.98 for the year 1923. Last 
month we advertised the contract for the next 
two years, and received four bids, resulting in 3% 
per cent on inactive funds and 3% per cent on 
active funds. We placed $150,000 each in two 
banks at 3% per cent, and the rest of our funds 
will draw but 314 per cent for the next two years. 


H. B. FRASE, 


Auditor, 
March 7, 1924 


Sr. Bernarp, OHIO 

We comply with Section 4295* of the General 
Code of the state of Ohio, which calls for com- 
petitive bidding. Our good fortune in securing 
so high an interest rate is due, I believe, to the 
fact that we are close to the city of Cincinnati, 
and the one bank in the city of St. Bernard sub- 
mits a high bid, both for reasons of civic pride 
and for the sake of its own financial statement. 


FRANK J. SCHWAB, 


Auditor. 
March 10, 1924 





* Under the terms of this act, any political subdivision 
of the state of Ohio may provide by ordinance for the 
deposit of all public moneys coming into the hands of the 
treasurer in such bank or banks, situated within the mu- 
nicipality or county, as offer, at competitive bidding, the 
highest rate of interest; the safety of such deposits to 
be protected by the bank by sufficient bond or surety or 
by a deposit of interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or other public securities, under conditions speci- 
fied in the act. 
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FRANKLIN, PA. 

The city of Franklin has been, for several years, 
receiving 4 per cent interest, each month, on daily 
bank balances in city and water department funds. 
In the last two years these receipts from interest 
have totaled $4,080. 

Prior to 1910 the city has received no interest 
except on sinking fund moneys placed in savings 
accounts, on which interest was credited each six 
months at 4 per cent. 

In 1910, as a result of taking bids, the city re- 
ceived 3% per cent on all funds, interest being 
paid each month. Later this was increased to 334 
per cent, and again in 1918, as the result of com- 
petitive bids, 4 per cent was paid. This rate has 
prevailed since that date. 

All special funds are placed in open rather than 
savings accounts, in order that the interest may be 
compounded every month instead of every six 
months as is the rule in savings accounts. 

J. G. CRAWFORD, 


City Clerk. 
March 10, 1924 


BURKBURNETT, TEXAS 

We secure unconditional competitive bids from 
local banks each year. Our daily balances for the 
past two years have averaged approximately $90,- 
000, a portion of which was improvement money 
which could be used any time the City Board of 
Commissioners might desire. 

Last year we received 5.6 per cent on daily bal- 
ances, and this year we are receiving 5.2 per cent. 
The city pays the premium on the bond required 
of the bank. * 

Our banks can afford to pay this rate, because 
they make good loans at 8 per cent. The banks 
have almost always been in hearty accord with 
the city’s financial program, which sometimes has 
a bearing on the rate of interest offered municipali- 
ties by banks. 

J. J. ENGELMANN, 


City Comptroller, 
March 10, 1924 ‘ 


To Confer on Traffic Problems 


HE mayors of 411 cities and towns in New 

Jersey, New York and Connecticut within 

a radius of fifty miles of New York City and 
the presidents of 950 civic organizations have 
been invited to participate in a conference on the 
traffic problems of this area, to be held at the 
Town Hall in New York City, beginning at 10:30 
a.m, on May 20. The conference will be held 
under the joint auspices of the following organiza- 
tions : 


Automobile Merchants Association 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 
Bronx Board of Trade 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
Merchants Association of New York City 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
New York State Association ily 
North Jersey Rapid Transit Commission 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce 
Staten Island Chamber of Commerce 
and the , 

Committee on the Regional Plan of New York 

and Its Environs 


The call for the conference points out that 
every city in the region of New York is facing 


the difficult task of handling not only its own 
constantly increasing local traffic, but also that 
which flows daily to and from the larger cities 
in the region, particularly that which originates 
in, or is bound toward, New ‘York City. The 
conference will consider not only the congestion 
of traffic, but the traffic accident situation, traffic 
costs, convenience of travel within the region of 
New York (or lack of it), the adequacy of exist- 
ing bridges, tunnels, streets, and highways, the 
probable future need for wider, more numerous 
and differently located traffic arteries, and the 
whole relation of traffic problems to the con- 


templated Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs. 


The mayor of every city in the region of New 
York has been asked not only to attend the con- 
ference personally, but to send city engineers and 
other officials whose duties relate to traffic. 
Similarly, the presidents of civic organizations 
are asked to attend personally and to request the 
chairmen of their traffic, transportation, accident 


prevention and city planning committees to be 
present also. 
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An Unsightly Spot Made Beautiful 
as a Result of City Planning 








THE TRANSFORMED BANK OF THE PICTURESQUE BRONX RIVER 


These “before” and “after” views of the Bronx River Parkway, New York, are used 
effectively as a frontispiece to the recently published Preliminary Report of the City Plan 
Commission of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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His Community Honors Luther Burbank 


Santa Rosa has been at work upon 


P's: the last three years, the city of 


a scheme for the development of a 
park in honor of its remarkable citizen, 
Luther Burbank, who has contributed so 
much toward the evolu- 


be under his personal direction and super- 
vision. 

2. A central building with auditorium, 
library, and laboratory, the auditorium to 
be connected with an outdoor stadium hav- 





tion of horticulture. This 
park was acquired by the 
citizens of Santa Rosa 
through a Park Commis- 
sion especially appointed 
for this purpose, and with 
the cooperation of the city 
and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The park contains ap- 
proximately 39 acres of 
land, located at the city 
boundary, and is contigu- 
ous to the site on which is 
to be built a very beauti- 
ful modern high school. 
The park was planned — 











with a view to symboliz- A SECTION OF THIS PARK IS DEVOTED TO THE MODERN 


ing the work of Mr. Bur- 

bank, and will contain the 

following features of especial interest: 
1. A section of a little less than an acre 

devoted to the raising of plants developed 

by Mr. Burbank, the planting of which will 





agin 





THE HUMAN HAND RAISING THE LEVEL OF 
THE EARTH 
Design for a statue symbolic of Mr. Burbank’s 
work 


EVOLUTION OF HORTICULTURE 


ing a seating capacity of about 5,000. The 
stage is so arranged that it can be used 
for spectacles with an indoor and an out- 
door audience watching at. the same time. 

3. An outdoor theater, with a seating 
capacity of only about 300, to be devoted 
to outdoor meetings, lectures, and perform- 
ances of various kinds. : 

4. A playground which can be used by 
the pupils of the high school or by those 
using the park. 

The planting will be done in such a way 
as to be representative of the flora of 
central California. A rose garden for the 
great variety of roses that can be grown 
in California will be included. 

The approach to the central building will 
be from the main highway. And between 
the building and the highway it is planned 
to place a statue symbolic of the work of 
Mr. Burbank. The statue was modeled by 
Roger Nobel Burnham, and symbolizes the 
human hand raising the level of the earth. 
The park design was carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. Carol Aronovici, city 
planning consultant, and lecturer in the 
Extension Division of the University of 
California, now residing in Berkeley. 
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Springfield’s New Street and Trans- 


portation Plan 
By Francis P. Ide 


Secretary, Zoning and Plan Commission, Springfield, Ill. 


HE comprehensive city plan recently 
prepared for Springfield, Ill., by My- 
ron H, West and staff of the Ameri- 
can Park Builders, of Chicago, provides 
for the future growth of this city to a 
population of 200,000, the present popula- 
tion being in the neighborhood of 58,000. 

Based upon a comprehensive zone plan, 
the main thoroughfare plan was prepared, 
which in turn formed the foundation for 
a complete system of streets arranged with 
rectangular blocks on level lands and with 
curved streets along streams and ravines 
where high-class residence property is ex- 
pected to develop. 

The new platted areas for future growth 
embrace a total of about 10,500 acres, of 
which 2,100 acres are in the factory district. 
The present platted area of the city amounts 
to about 5,700 acres. After the new street 
plan had been prepared, with full con- 
sideration given to traffic flow, accessibility 
to main objective points, and proper land 
utilization, the city planner submitted the 
following estimate of the saving to the city 
which could be expected by use of the new 
platting : 

“The new platting uses for streets 27.94 per 
cent of the residential area and 20.74 per cent 
of the factory area, as against 36 per cent 
everywhere required for the old platting. This 
permits a saving of nearly a thousand acres, 
which, at 20 cents per square foot, would fig- 
ure a land value of about $8,700,000. More- 
over, the new platting saves about 85 miles 
of streets, which figures a saving of about 
$14,300,000 for street improvements; or a sav- 
ing of about $23,000,000 for both land and 
improvements. Based upon the expected popu- 
lation of 200,000, this would indicate a saving 
of $5.75 in taxes per capita fifty years hence.” 

The street plan calls also for widening, 
opening and other corrections in connec- 
tion with several existing streets, in order 
to make the city as a whole more conve- 
nient of use. 

The railroad plan calls for the consolida- 
tion of three parallel lines which now ex- 
tend through the city at short distances 
apart. The estimated total cost of this con- 
solidation is approximately $1,500,000, ex- 
clusive of the new passenger station and 


freight yards. Ninety-two grade crossings 
would be eliminated and twenty-two miles 
of main track would be removed from the 
area affected. An annual saving in oper- 
ating charges to railroads is estimated at 
$260,000, which, capitalized at 5 per cent, 
would amount to nearly three and a half 
times the estimated cost of the entire im- 
provement. 

Street-car lines have been planned to 
extend into the future territory in such a 
way as to provide a complete system of 
through routes and feeders, bringing the 
car lines within 1,500 feet of every home 
and enabling transportation from any part 
of the city to the main objective points— 
the union passenger station, factory dis- 
trict and business sections—either by the 
use of a through-route car or with not 


THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 


SHOWING STREET PLATTING 
FOR EXTENSION OF CITY 





LIGHT LINES SHOW EXISTING STREETS; 
DARK LINES PROPOSED STREETS 
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more than one transfer. Several changes 
in the present street-car lines have already 
been made, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations, and the general plan is based 
upon the economical extension of lines to 
give adequate service on a five-cent fare 


If Job Had Been 


CITY MAGAZINE for 


MAY, 1924 

and adequate returns on the investment. 
The plan provides for both comprehensive 
and immediate zoning, a fully balanced 
park and boulevard system, school sites, a 
capitol group, and for’a Lincoln memorial 
group at the old Lincoln homestead. 


a Traffie Officer 


By Frank H. Warren 


Claim Agent, Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway 





ways.” 





Epitor1aL Note.—The following ts Number 7 of a series of articles 
by Mr. Warren which have been published by “The South Bend 
Tribune” in a daily department headed “Playing Safe in the High- 








BUSY traffic officer 

nothing so much as a small boy in 

a nest of hornets. He has about the 
same chance to get stung. The main differ- 
ence is that the stinger in his case weighs 
anywhere from one to 35 tons and is capable 
of putting him in the cemetery or the hos- 
pital with one sting. If I were a traffic 
officer, I'd want to be a hundred feet under- 
ground and guide traffic with a periscope. 
I suppose these men were originally safety 
devices. If so, that object has long ago 
become of secondary interest. It is their 
main job now to move the traffic. They 
are a piece of the highway operating mech- 
anism, 

Stand on the corner during a busy hour 
and watch him work. It will make you dizzy 
just to look on. Two long strings of swiftly 
moving vehicles, four street cars turning 
four different corners, four streams of 
pedestrians who pay exactly the same atten- 
tion to him that the moon does to my crop 
of beets, two impatient lines of standing 
vehicles with horns screeching in every tone 
from high C flat to low G sharp, nine autos 
making left-hand turns and surrounding 
him like the hungry pack around a newly 
elected president, while a young man de- 
mands instant information about how to go 
to 407% East Condit Street, how far it is 
and does he know John Chicozywolinski. A 
traffic officer has about as much chance to 
breathe as a chicken under water; and like 
a whale he has to come up every hour for 
air. 

If Job had been a traffic officer, he would 
have thought no more of his boils than an 
elephant does of the hives. When it comes 
to patience, a good traffic officer is so far 


resembles ahead of him that Job and his boils couldn't 


even see his tail-light. Yet if he fails to 
tip his hat to every bobbed head that passes 
or violates any of ‘Jones’ Correct Rules 
of Parlor Etiquette” in six volumes he’s a 
roughneck and ought to be kicked off the 
force. I’ve heard he sometimes swears, 
which is a wicked thing to do in the inno- 
cent ears of model auto drivers, but the 
surprising thing would be his failure to 
cuss, 

There are a lot of ways in which we can 
add to the pleasures of his job. If he raises 
his voice above the well-modulated tone of 
polite society when you run against his 
“Stop” signal, tell your friends what a dis- 
courteous police force we have. If he 
doesn’t give you a quick “Go” signal when 
he knows you are a friend of a street sweep- 
er’s assistant’s cousin, complain to the 
mayor. If he won't let you make a left- 
hand turn, remind him that you have driven 
in Chicago and this is hick town stuff. If 
he asks you to get out of the way of the fire 
department, stand and argue with him and 
tell him you’re the chief of the fire depart- 
ment yourself. Never give him an encour- 
aging word or a pleasant nod or do a single 
thing to make his hard task less difficult. 

And you, capable officer on a hard job, 
remember that not one out of every hun- 
dred offenders is a willful offender and that 
so long as you are efficient, even-tempered 
and decently courteous in the face of try- 
ing conditions, the good people of this city 
are ready to forgive and forget your honest 
mistakes and are with you. And the good 
people of this and every other city are 
always a good, comfortable majority of 
the whole. 
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The Economic Utilization of Land in 
City Building 
By Robert Whitten 


Cleveland, Ohio 


N all ages most mistakes in city building 
have come from too niggardly a use 
of land. The crowding of houses on the 

land, the crowding of many families into 
a single building, the narrow ways left for 
access to the buildings and for general 
traffic, and the omission of open spaces for 
play, recreation and the exigencies of the 
future, have made increasing congestion 
with its attendant 


about buildings provided in the development 
of the original town, in the interest of 
comfort, convenience and beauty, are later 
filled solidly with buildings. The detached 
dwellings setting back from the street are 
replaced by solid rows of apartments and 
tenements, coming out to the sidewalk line 
and crowding out the trees and the play 
space of the children. The three-story 

business _ buildings 





serious evils a nec- 
essary incident to 
city growth. 

At the time a city 
is founded there is 
nothing so cheap as 
the raw land. There 
is no reason why at 
that time adequate 
trafic ways and 
open spaces cannot 
be provided to take 





are replaced by sky- 


A Fundamental Obligation scrapers that are 


God has lent us the earth for our 
life; it is a great entail. It belongs as 
much to those who are to come after 
us, and whose names are already writ- 
ten in the book of creation, as to us; 
and we have no right, by anything that 
we do or neglect, to involve them in ; 
unnecessary penalties or deprive them ting for the tall 
of benefits which it was in our power 
to bequeath.—Ruskin. 


entirely out of pro- 
portion to the width 
of the narrow street 
and its capacity to 
provide light, access 
and appropriate set- 


buildings along it. 
Because of the al- 
leged scarcity of 








care of all possible 

future requirements. Such provision usu- 
ally can be made without any sacrifice of 
convenience or comfort but with a great 
increase of pleasure and beauty in the lives 
both of the earlier inhabitants and of those 
who come after them. The only bar to its 
realization has been a lack of appreciation 
of the obligation we owe to those who are 
to come after us and for whom we hold the 
land in trust—and a lack of sufficient fore- 
sight to envisage the requirements of the 
distant future. 

Human knowledge, either of the practi- 
cal or of the organized and scientific vari- 
ety, is as yet inadequate in itself for good 
city planning. It needs something more; 
it needs faith, foresight, imagination and 
at least a touch of inspiration; it needs an 
intuitive conception or breadth of vision 
that is not born solely of reason. 

In many cases the natural comfort and 
beauty of the original town are unneces- 
sarily sacrificed to the supposed require- 
ments of city growth. The open spaces 


land convenient to 

the city, people are crowded into tene- 
ments with only narrow courts for light 
and breathing space; while as a matter 
of fact the only thing that prevents the 
spreading out of the population in de- 
tached dwellings is the congestion in the 
narrow traffic routes that slows down all 
transit and automobile traffic to and from 
the suburbs. If, as the city grows, a part 
of the lawn space in front of the detached 
residences were used for street widening, 
the population could be taken care of, for 
the most part in detached dwellings, and 
without resort to the congested tenement. 
‘It seems to be almost a law of city growth 
that with the advance of civilization an in- 
creasing proportion of the land area is 
required for the various urban uses and 
services. The streets of ancient Rome 
would seem like alleys in a modern city. 
It may be that the streets of to-day will 
seem like alleys in the city of the future 
with its increased and modified traffic re- 
quirements. All improvements in trans- 
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portation and communication increase the 
volume of traffic and the space required to 
accommodate the transportation and com- 
munication services. The highways have 
had to be supplemented by canals, railroads, 
power transmission lines and oil pipe lines. 
In the modern city the street subsurface 
with its network of sewers, water, gas and 
steam mains, wire conduits, pneumatic tubes 
and rapid transit subways, is even more 
congested than the street surface. What 
demands for parking and landing space the 
air traffic of the future will make can only 
be vaguely surmised. One thing is certain, 
that the more open the present urban de- 
velopment, the easier the adjustment to 
future requirements; and though we cannot 
now foresee the exact nature of those re- 
quirements, we may be sure they will in- 
volve an increased need for open or un- 
built-upon areas. 

With the automobile and the motor bus 
a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion of our larger cities would now be en- 
joying the comfort of suburban homes, were 
it not for the failure of the street capacity 
to keep pace with the increased burden 
placed upon it. A really adequate street 
system and convenient areas for automobile 
parking and storage would quickly revolu- 
tionize housing and living conditions in our 
cities. With the present development of 
the art of transportation, the bulk of the 
population should live in single-family de- 
tached houses, and a very considerable por- 
tion of these should enjoy the advantage 
of semi-rural surroundings. The art of 
city building lags far behind the art of 
transportation. 

We may be sure that future improve- 
ments in transport facilities and the in- 
creased movement of goods and people 
occasioned thereby, will make necessary 
the provision of wider traffic ways and much 
more adequate storage and terminal facili- 
ties. Unless we provide in present planning 
for a much more open development in and 
about our cities, future needs can only be 
met at an almost prohibitive cost. 


Our Only Hope of Substantial Relief 


The suburban or satellite town offers our 
only hope of substantial relief from the 
increasing congestion incident to the ever- 
growing bulk of the great city. A subur- 
ban town near a great city offers the oppor- 
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tunity for almost ideal living and working 
conditions. But, judging from the past, 
the suburban town of to-day will to-morrow 
become an integral part of the great city. 
Its individuality and its suburban charac- 
teristics will be lost in the engulfing sweep 
of the great city proper. 

A great city like the London or New 
York of to-day is made up of many one- 
time suburban communities that have grad- 
ually grown together. Their former boun- 
daries would now be difficult to trace. 
Their physical and in most cases their poli- 
tical identity have been lost. In some cases 
this is proper and inevitable. In general, 
however, the sweeping of the great city 
over the smaller and the obliteration of its 
physical or political identity or both have 
had unfortunate results both economically 
and socially. 

It should be possible so to plan the indus- 
trial suburb that its industries will not be 
driven out by high taxes, by lack of room 
for expansion, or by the crowding out of its 
supply of efficient labor through high rents 
and congestion. A first essential is a per- 
manent physical barrier to the engulfing 
sweep of the great central city, If no 
natural barrier such as a broad river 
exists, an artificial barrier should be created. 

Ideally, the central commercial city 
should be surrounded by suburban or satel- 
lite cities. The central commercial city 
should have an area of 50 to 100 square 
miles, and this area should be surrounded 
by a strip of park, farm or other open devel- 
opment use about one mile in width, Each 
satellite city, whether industrial or resi- 
dential, should be laid out with an area 
varying from 4 to 25 square miles and 
for a maximum population varying from 
5,000 to 250,000. An open development 
strip from one-half mile to one mile in 
width should separate each satellite from 
its neighbors. 

It may be thought that, by placing an 
absolute limit on the cutward expansion 
of the central commercial city and of its 
tributary, industrial and residential. satel- 
lites, all progress and development will be 
stopped when these limits are reached. As 
a matter of fact, sound development will 
be promoted rather than retarded or 
stopped. As the older satellite cities are 
filled up, new ones will be created. The 
great difference will be that the new devel- 
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opment will not destroy or render obsolete 
the old development. Each part of the 
metropolitam region will benefit by the 
growth of other parts, and all this growth, 
wherever located, will increase the busi- 
ness and prosperity of the central commer- 
cial city. 


How an Encircling Strip Can Be Used 


The encircling open development strip 
need not remain idle or restricted to merely 
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agricultural uses. Almost any use that re- 
quires large acreage and a small percentage 
of cover and that does not draw large 
crowds of people to it datly can be properly 
included. Among the uses other than agri- 
cultural that seem appropriate are: large 
parks, parkways, playfields, forest reserva- 
tions, golf and country clubs, private 
estates, cemeteries, water-supply reservoirs 
and filter beds, air terminals, city, county 
and state farms and institutional buildings, 
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private institutions occupying large acreage, 
fair grounds, sewage treatment works, 
truck gardens, greenhouses and railroad 
car storage and classification yards. 

In addition to the specific uses of the 
open development strips indicated above 
and the maintenance of the integrity of the 
satellite cities, the preservation of these 
wide semi-open strips will prove useful in 
many ways. They will block the spread of 
conflagrations. They will furnish econom- 
ical routes for future railroads and railroad 
belt lines, electric power transmission lines, 
oil pipe lines, water-supply tunnels, inter- 
urban railway and bus lines, high-speed 
trucking and automobile roads, and air- 
plane courses. As routes for airplanes with 
frequent landing and parking spaces, they 
will aid in the practical application of this 
great invention to city life and work. When 
the airplane is at length “Fordized” and 
each man has his “flitter,” these open de- 
velopment strips may have a new and rather 
intensive sort of usefulness. 


“The Fitting of Form to Function” 

True art gives the short cut to the best 
solution of many problems. The artist 
knows that each building should have its 
setting, each dwelling a lawn and garden 
about it, and that similarly the closely built- 
up portions of each town should be sur- 
rounded by a green belt of open country. 
The artist, too, designs the great uni- 
versity as a unit but with a campus and 
with open grounds and with a setting and 
individuality for every building. So, too, 
the great city should have its central city 
and its suburban towns, all with spacious 
grounds about them, giving them dignity, 
individuality, breathing space and perma- 
nence. 


Art is but “the fitting of form to func- 
tion”; and the truly useful and the truly 
beautiful are one and the same. We may 
be sure that there is something lacking in 
the economy and utility of our design if it 
does not show the line of beauty. A design 
that appeals strongly to our sense of beauty 
is apt to have in it greater real economy 
and fitness to function than one that has 
resulted from a hard-headed adherence to 
obvious, immediate needs. The perception 
by a community of real beauty in a design 
of city building is the result of intuitive in- 
sight and is more to be trusted as a guide 
to community development than the more 
obvious design related strictly to immediate 
needs. Park systems have been developed 
by American cities more through trusting 
this instinct for beauty than from any rea- 
soned appreciation of the recreational and 
spiritual value of the park in the life and 
growth of the community. 

It is our instinctive love of order and 
beauty that often guides us to the truly 
useful. With harmony and beauty as a 
guide, we build more wisely than we know. 
But we must let this instinct guide us, and 
not attempt to contro] and guide the in- 
stinct; for if we do, we may get only the 
dead husks of what once was beauty. A 
community sometimes imitates the styles 
and forms of ancient Athens or Rome in 
its too conscious quest for civic beauty, 
instead of permitting beauty to come as 
naturally as does the glow of health toa 
sound and vigorous constitution. The city 
beautiful is the spontaneous product of the 
city vigorous, healthful and efficient, and 
the city efficient is a no less necessary con- 
comitant of the city orderly, harmonious 
and beautiful. 


Woman’s Club Has Symposium on City’s Needs 


HE Good Citizenship Bureau of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, conducted by Anna Steese 
Richardson, reports that recently the Atlanta 

Woman’s Club held a community meeting which 
drew throngs to its handsome building. “The at- 
traction was a symposium on ‘Citizenship,’ or 
‘What Does Atlanta Need?’ All civic and 
patriotic organizations, the City Government, and 
the County Commissioners were represented. 
Thirty speeches of five minutes’ duration each 
were made and a decision rendered by three judges 
as to the three greatest needs of Atlanta. The first 
was Education, meaning better public schools: the 





second Parks and Playgrounds, and the third City 
Planning, looking fifty years into the future in- 
stead of five. Every need of the city, or indeed of 
any city the size of Atlanta, was brought out, 
and at the close of the meeting one thousand crépe 
myrtle trees (indigenous to this part of the South) 
were presented to the club, to be planted wher- 
ever, in the wisdom of the Planning Committee, 
they will most beautify Atlanta. This program 
might help club workers in other communities. For 
particulars of this extraordinarily successful 
evening write Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, 946 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Ga.” 
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Financing Water-Main Extensions 
By H. F. Blomquist 


Superintendent of Water-Works, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HE pipe system of a municipal water- 
works may be divided into two main 
classes—the distributors and the feeder 
mains. The distributors are the gridiron 
arrangement of small mains, usually 6- or 8 
inch pipes serving the individual fire-hydrants 
and blocks of consumers located along the 
various lines. The feeder mains are the large 
pipe lines which conduct water from its source 
to the various sections of the city to supply 
the distributors. 
The distributors are 
of value only to the 


extensions in rapidly growing cities, has made 
the financing of extensions a major problem, 
especially in Iowa, where there is as yet no 
authority for financing them by frontage tax 
or a special local assessment against the bene- 
fited property. 


Financing by Assessment 
Because of the large investment necessary 
in distributors, and recognizing the fact that 
they serve only a certain group of individuals, 
most of the states have 





abutting property own- 


passed statutes, which 
upheld by the 























ers whom they serve 
with water and _ to 
whom they furnish fire 
protection. In general, 
an extension of dis- 
tributors does not add 
to the usefulness of the 
water system except as 
a means of serving the 
particular owners who 
may make connections 
with it. In other 
words, they are set 
apart for the use of a 
certain group of indi- 
viduals, and cannot be 
used by any other 
group. In this respect 
they are different from 
all other parts of a 
water system. The 
source of supply, 
pumping machinery, 
purification plant, etc., 
serve all consumers in 
common, as the needs 





Who Pays and How? oer 


The function of a public water-works 
is to furnish various services to the 
inhabitants of the community in which 
it operates. The total cost of furnish- 
ing these services must be paid by 
those who receive them. This applies 
to municipally owned plants as well 
as to those owned by individuals. In 
order to make equitable charges for 
the different classes of service fur- 
nished, such as water for domestic use, 
industrial use, fire protection and other 
public uses, the costs are analyzed into 
their various elements, and one of the 
large elements is an overhead, or fixed 
expense, due to the large investment 
in the distributing system, or pipe 
lines, for bringing the water from the 
source of supply to the consumer, who 
may be many miles away. 

There are some fundamental differ- 
ences in the methods that may be used 
in dealings involving financial matters 
by municipally owned and privately 
owned utilities. This paper deals with 
the problem of financing water-main 
extensions by municipally owned 
plants. 








courts, that permit mu- 
nicipally owned water- 
works to charge all or 
a portion of the cost of 
such extensions to that 
group. A common 
practice in those states 
is to make extensions 
upon petition of the 
owners of a majority 
of the abutting prop- 
erty, and make an an- 
nual assessment, usu- 
ally of 5 to Io cents 
per front foot of abut- 
ting property, for a pe- 
riod of ten years. An- 
other method used is to 
make direct special as- 
sessment of from two- 
thirds to the total cost 
of the extension and 
certify for collection 
in yearly installments 
according to the gov- 
erning laws. The de- 

















may be, and improvements or additions to 
them are equally valuable to all people served 


by the water system, but this is not so with - 


improvements or additions to the distributors. 

The pipe system of a water-works repre- 
sents from one-half to three-fourths of the 
total investment in the plant, and the small 
pipes, or distributors, represent the greater 
portion of the ordinary pipe system. An in- 
crease of 100 per cent in the cost of water- 
main construction in a short time, together 
with an increasing demand for water-main 


tails of the plans are left for each municipality 
to work out according to its own preferences. 


Advantages of Frontage Tax System 

There are several advantages of the special 
assessment or frontage tax system for financ- 
ing main extensions, among which are the 
following: Extensions can be made into new 
and sparsely settled territory without loss to 
the water department, and people who would 
otherwise not be able to get the benefit ef pub- 
lic water service may have it at a nominal 
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expense, usually much less than any other 
water-supply would cost them. Parties inter- 
ested in opening new additions can have ex- 
tensions made without being obliged to guar- 
antee incomes, or to pay interest on the in- 
vestment in a direct way, or to put in water- 
mains at their own cost. 


Other Methods and Relative Advantages 


Where special assessments or frontage tax 
is not permitted, water departments have re- 
sorted to various other methods of dealing 
with main extensions. Some cities make ex- 
tensions under coritracts with owners of prop- 
erty, by which the owners guarantee an an- 
nual income of a certain percentage of the 


cost of construction. Others require the land- 


owners to make the extension at their own 
cost, and when a sufficient number of con- 
nections have been made so that the revenue 
equals a certain percentage of the cost, the 
water departments will take the extension over 
at construction cost, or valuations to be made 
according to contract stipulations. These 
systems have worked fairly well where owner- 
ship of property is vested in one or two parties, 
but where lots have been sold to individuals, 
this arrangement becomes difficult and cum- 
bersome and can rarely be used. 

Whether a system of assessment of costs 
in main extensions is followed by which a 
portion of the income for water service is 
derived, or whether some other method is 
used, the fundamental principle remains that 
the consumer must eventually pay all costs of 
the service. There are, however, some decided 
advantages in one system over another, due 
to differences in business procedures necessary 
to provide the required funds. Where no 
form of assessment or tax for mains is used, 
all the costs of extensions must come in the 
form of water service charges, and since the 
outlay in mains is necessary long before in- 
come from them is available, the department 
must resort to the issuing of bonds or other 
form of indebtedness for carrying the invest- 
ment until the returns from it will be sufficient 
to liquidate them. Frequent issues of bonds 
are undesirable, and often hard to bring about 
where popular vote is required, and are more 
costly than the more direct way of partially 
paying as you go. On the other hand, when 
charges are made in one form or another as 
soon as mains are laid and services available 
the financing of extensions becomes greatly 
simplified. 

It must be considered, however, that if a 
part of the income is derived from assess- 
ment or taxes, the rate for water sold should 


be correspondingly lower. It is simply a 
method of dividing the cost of service into two 
parts, one of which is payable as soon as water 
service is available, and may be considered as 
a ready-to-serve charge; and the other part 
payable when water is actually used. Courts 
have sustained ready-to-serve charges in pub- 
lic utilities other than water service, but the 
principle involved is the same whether it is 
water, gas or electricity. 

Some just objections to making a change 
from a non-assessment system to the other 
might be raised on the ground that owners of 
property along which future mains are to be 
laid will be required to pay more for water 
service in the form of assessments or front- 
age taxes than owners where mains were 
laid before, who got them without any extra 
expense. These differences would not be 
great, however, and are offset to some extent 
by the older consumers’ having paid a greater 
portion, in some instances at least, toward the 
purchase or building up of the water plant. 

In order to simplify the financing of water 
extensions, and yet overcome objections to an 
abrupt change from a method of no assess- 
ment or charges, to one which involves special 


_assessments or taxes, a proposed law was in- 


troduced in the Iowa Legislature at the last 
session, but failed to pass, which provided for 
assessments against the benefited property in 
an amount equivalent to the cost of a 6-inch 
main, but with this difference from the ordi- 
nary methods, that after a property owner 
made connection to the mains, and became a 
regular consumer, the amount of assessment 
paid would be refunded to him. This method 
would simply throw the burden of carrying 
the investment of water-mains in unproductive 
territory upon the property owner until he 
would require water service. This principle 
can be defended on the ground that after water 
is available the property would be increased in 
value to fully offset the expense of carrying 
the investment. In reality, it would be only 
a ready-to-serve charge for the assurance of 
being able to have water service, which would 
be of actual value to the property owner. 

Based upon experiences with the problem of 
financing extensions under both methods, it 
is the writer’s opinion that the ready-to-serve 
charge or assessment plan for municipal 
water-works meets the requirements much bet: 
ter because it distributes the-cost of service 
more equitably and makes it possible to meet 
the needs of water-service extensions much 
more readily. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the Iowa 
Section, American Water Works Association. 
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Do Your Meter Readers Read Meters? 


Maywood, IIl., Increased Revenue 30 Per Cent by Careful Checking Up 


CCORDING to Lawrence W. Cox, Vil- 
A lage Manager, Maywood, Ill., in a re- 

cent issue of the City Manager Maga- 
sine, the fact that a city has meters does not 
necessarily mean that they are being used 
effectively. In June, 1923, it was discovered 
that, except for the large meters, only about 
10 per cent of the water-meters in Maywood, 
a city of 18,000 population, had been correctly 
read during the last three years. One man had 
read substantially all meters for years and, 
having carried the previous readings with him 
on his cards, found it comparatively easy to 
make estimated readings look consistent. 

What this failure to have correct readings 
meant to the water department can only be 
estimated. The amount of unrecorded water 
which had passed through the meters ranged 
through all amounts up to $100 per meter. 
For 3,500 meters the loss is estimated at about 
$40,000. The quarter following the correct 
reading of the meters there was an increase 
of revenue of about $900, which can be cred- 
ited solely to correct meter reading. Of 
course, this gain will not continue very long, 
because customers are learning to waste less 
water, and, this waste once checked, the bills 
will be smaller, but the dollars-and-cents gain 
in actual revenue will continue to be con- 
siderable, and the waste thus eliminated will 
result in a saving in pumping and maintenance 
costs. 

Another gain is the saving of water which 
is already being effected. This means a more 
adequate supply of water available, which is 
very much needed, without additional invest- 


Washington, D, C., Adopts New 


OLLOWING hearings that have been in 
F progress for several months, the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia have decided 
to establish a limit of 28,000 pounds for loaded 
motor trucks. This decision is in line with rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads made by its Chief, Thomas H. MacDonald. 
It is also in accordance with the standard policy 
of the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 
“Probably $25,000 annually is saved by the Fed- 
eral Government in the transportation of fuel in 
714-ton trucks as against 5-ton units in the city of 
Washington,” testified G. F. Pope, Engineer in 
charge of the Government Fuel Yards, Department 
of the Interior, before the Commissioners at one 


ment in wells and plants. That there had 
been a large amount of waste is seen from 
the fact that for the first set of accurate quar- 
terly readings in each of the three meter sec- 
tions, a number of water bills amounted to 
$10 and $15, a few $45, and one $100. In 
most of these cases a normal consumption 
would not have exceeded $4, and in no case 
would it have exceeded $10. 

Regardless of public comment and warn- 
ings, there are a large number of consumers 
who continue the use of defective fixtures 
which constitute the principal cause of these 
large bills, and they will continue until the 
large bills come directly home to them. How- 
ever, the excessive waste is being checked. 
The first set of second-quarter bills of cor- 
rect readings show a noticeable absence of 
the extremely large charges. The very large 
bills, of course, created resentment among 
many of those affected. Everything is being 
done, however, to offset or neutralize this feel- 
ing. Before the office presents the large bills, 
the meter reading is checked, the previous 
quarterly reading is examined to see that it 
appears consistent, and then the premises are 
examined for defective fixtures or other causes 
of heavy usage. In the more extreme cases 
a test of the meter is made in place. Endeavor 
is made to have the consumer witness the test 
of the meter and to explain to him that the 
examination and test are being made because 
of the large water bill and that the water de- 
partment is doing everything in its power to 
help him locate the trouble so that he may 
not be overburdened with another large bill. 


Load Limit for Motor Trucks 


of the recent weight limitation hearings. That 
weights of vehicles traveling over the highways 
should be those which provide the most economical 
transportation, and the fact that with the same 
weight distribution the difference between a 25,- 
000-pound limit and a 28,000-pound limit is so 
slight that it has no appreciable effect on the 
highway or street, was brought out by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Public Roads. Emphasis 
was laid upon the need for enforcement of present 
regulations to prevent overloading. This the 
Commissioners declared impossible and asked for 
an agreement among the truckers as to what would 
be a proper penalty for violation of overloading 
regulations. 
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Uniform Danger and Caution Symbols for 


Canadian Highways 


By George A. McNamee 


Secretary, Canadian Good Roads Association 


DISTINCT step forward in ensuring 
A the safety of the highways has been 

achieved as a result of the Interpro- 
vincial Conference of Highway Officials held 
in conjunction with the Canadian Good Roads 
Association. At their last meeting, held in 
Winnipeg, a series of reso- 


of 300 feet from the point of danger. In 
cases where the local surroundings will not 
permit of the erection at this distance, the 
selected location shall be not less than 300 
feet. A special sign bearing the words “Nar- 
row Bridge,” placed at a distance of 300 

feet, will warn vehicles 





lutions dealing with the ——— 
uniformity of caution and 
danger signs on_ public 
roads were unanimously 
assed, and were submitted 
by the delegates to their LEFT ANGLE 
respective governments. 
Word has now been re- 
ceived that practically 
every province in the Do- 
minion has endorsed these 
decisions and will take the 
necessary steps to put them 
into effect. All the eastern 
and most of the western 
provinces have adopted the 
uniform symbols, and at the 
coming convention of the 











approaching a _ highway 
bridge of a width narrower 
than the roadway. 


White Lines on Pavements 


RIGHT ANGLE The conference also fa- 


vored the painting on the 
center of hard-surface 
roadways of a white line 
4 inches in width the 
full length of the curve, to 


RIGHT HAND assist traffic to keep to the 
right of the center, espe- 
cially at night, and thus aid 
in the prevention of acci- 





dents. A further resolu- 
tion was that only such 
signs for the direction and 





Canadian Goods Roads As- LEPT HAND wanes” RIGHT HAND safety of the public as may 


AN 
seciation at St. Andrews by aL 


OUBLE CURVE 





the Sea, on June 24, 25, 26 

and 27 next, a further conference of provin- 
cial highway officials and engineers will be 
held to discuss other matters of uniformity 
regarding the use of the highways and the 
administration of departments on uniform 
lines with a view to securing greater efficiency 
and economy. 

The resolutions arrived at by the confer- 
ence included the adoption of the uniform 
caution and danger symbols here shown. 

The symbols will be not less than 3 inches 
in width, tapering off with an arrow, painted 
black on a white background on boards 2 
feet square, erected on posts. on the right- 
hand side of the highway so that the bottom 
of the sign shall be not less than 5 feet or 
more than 6% feet from the level of the trav- 
eled portion of the highway adjacent to the 
sign. They will face approaching traffic at 
right angles with the highway, as close to the 
edge of the traveled portion of the road as 
possible, and are to be located at a distance 


be approved by the Provin- 
cial Government may be 
used within the boundary of any rural highway 
or road, and that as regards streets and roads 
which, although situate in cities and towns, 
form a continuation of the rural highway or 
a connection between rural highways, the co- 
operation of such cities or towns be obtained 
with a view to uniformity in the sign-boarding 
of such streets and roads. The putting into 
force of these regulations will be a real boom 
to all travelers and will do much to ensure 
safety on the highways and remove many con- 


flicting and useless signs that now clutter 
them. 


Epitor1at Note.—For a study of Traffic Control and 
Facilitation especially in relation to cities, readers are 
referred to Section 14 of The Municipal Index for 1924, 
The importance of safeguarding grade crossings, pend- 
ing their total elimination, was emphasized in the 1922 
report of the Committee on Traffic and Transportation 
of the American Society for Municipal Improvements 
with the following recommendations: “The width of all 
roadways crossing railroads should be at least 20 feet. 
For a distance of 100 feet on each side of the railroad 
the grade of the highway should be level or not over 
2 feet rise or fall in 100 feet.” 
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The Extent of Centralized Purchasing 
in American Cities 


A Survey of the Number of Cities Practicing Centralized Purchasing in Each 




















State and Province 


By Russell Forbes 


Research Secretary, National Association of Purchasing Agents, New York City 


N exhaustive survey has been under 

way for over a year to determine the 
present extent of centralized purchasing 

in American cities. The latest figures show 
that 196 cities with population over 10,000 in 
the United States and Canada have provided 
the necessary legal authority to establish a 
central supply procurement system. Of this 
number, 172 are cities of the United States 
and 24 of the Dominion of Canada. Cities of 
less than 10,000 population have not been 
counted, for it is thought that little, if any- 
thing, can be saved by centralized buying for 
smaller municipalities. Many towns of less 
than 10,000, however, now follow this plan. 
Some additional cities with a central buying 
agency may not yet have been located by this 
survey. But at least 196 may be so classified. 
The present extent of the plan is all the 


OUTLINE MAP SHOWING 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING IN CITIES 


more noteworthy in that it is almost entirely 
a product of the present century. The first 
municipal purchasing agency to survive the 
experimental stage was established in 1896. 

In several cities centralized purchasing 
exists in name only. The necessary charter 
or ordinance provisions have been enacted, but 
the law has been disregarded on account of 
“politics,” an unsympathetic attitude of the 
administration and department heads, or for 
divers other reasons. But for the most part 
centralization is a vital factor in the supply 
system of the cities embraced in this discus- 
sion. 

The Department of Education in many cities 
is practically autonomous. Educational sup- 
plies are almost universally bought indepen- 
dently of the regular municipal agency. In 
some of the larger cities, such as Cleveland, 
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the Department of Education maintains and 
operates its own supply bureau. 

The city manager movement has been a 
powerful factor in the spread of centralized 
buying. It is only natural that supply pro- 
curement should be centralized by city man- 
agers along with other phases of the govern- 
ment. Of 100 city manager cities in the United 
States and Canada of over 10,000 population, 
79 are known to practice centralized purchas- 
ing. In most municipalities under 25,000 
population, the city manager himself does 
the buying for the city. In the larger cities, 
a purchasing agent is usually appointed by the 
city manager or by the head of the finance 
department. 

The accompanying map has been prepared 
especially to show the present extent of cen- 
tralized purchasing in municipal government. 
A circle is superimposed on each state or prov- 
ince to show the extent of the plan in that 
area. The upper figure in the circle gives the 
number of cities in that state or province with 
legal provisions for centralized purchasing. 
The lower figure gives the ratio of the total 
population of those cities to the total urban 
population of the state or province. For 
example, II cities in Michigan follow the cen- 
tralized method of buying. The total popula- 
tion of those 11 cities equals 63 per cent of 
the total population of all cities of Michigan. 
In the province of Ontario 4 cities with cen- 
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tral purchasing agencies are equal to only 4 
per cent of the total urban population of the 
province. The shading and vertical lines are 
intended to convey this fact graphically. 

The relationship of the city manager move- 
ment to centralized purchasing is apparent 
from the record of California, Michigan, and 
Texas, as shown on the map. These states, 
which lead others in number of city manager 
municipalities, are also near the top in num- 
ber of cities with central agencies of purchase. 

The following table classifies the cities of 
the United States with centralized purchasing 
into six population groups, according to the 
latest available census figures (the Census 
Bureau estimates for 1922). It shows the 
total number of cities in each population group, 
the total number with centralized purchasing 
in each group, and the per cent of this num- 





ber to the total number in the group: 

Per 

No. of No. with Cent with 

; ” Cities Centralized Centralized 

Population Group 1922 Purchasing Purchasing 
10,000- 30,000 ........ 459 7 16% 
30,000- 50,000 ........ 107 31 29% 
50,000-100,000 ........ 79 19 24% 
100,000-300,000 ........ 52 29 55% 
300,000-500,000 ........ 11 7 68% 
Over 500,000 .......... 12 11 91% 


Centralized purchasing is just in its in- 
fancy in American cities. But the present 
extent of its practice in both the United States 
and Canada shows that it is already a “go- 
ing” factor in modern municipal administra- 
tion. 


Circulars and Newspaper Questions and Answers Replace Annual Reports 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 


The suggestions appearing recently in your col- 
umns regarding the publication of annual reports 
have been inspiring. 

I have always felt that the publication of an 
annual report in considerable detail has been an 
expense to the city which does not justify itself 
in any substantial return. We are all agreed that 
the great majority of citizens neither get nor are 
interested in the usual municipal report. The 
size of the publication itself discourages the citizen 
before he opens it. 

Though we in East Cleveland have not gone all 
the way, we have started in what we believe to be 
the right direction. During the past year we have 
been publishing, whenever the occasion provides, a 
circular informing the citizens what we have done 
or intend to do and what results the administra- 
tion of their affairs has attained. These circulars 
are made as brief and attractive as is reasonably 
possible and are distributed by boys to every resi- 
dence. 

I think that an additional interest might be 
stimulated to insure the saving of these circulars, 
by offering the readers a cheap loose-leaf folder 
in which the circulars, all of the same size 
(8% x 11 inches), can be filed. Such folder covers, 
with rings, can be obtained by the city at about 
three cents each. The residents desiring them 


could be required either to call for the folder at 
the City Hall or to write for it. The addresses 
thus secured would provide a list of the most sub- 
stantial citizens, which would come in handy in 
many ways. Many interested citizens and sup- 
porters would thus be discovered who were not 
previously known by the administration. 

_As another means of stimulating interest in 
city affairs, we have provided a list of one hundred 
questions and answers—which could be enlarged 
indefinitely—three questions to be published in the 
local newspaper each week. The questions ask 
about various features of the city government. 
The following week the answers are published, 
along with three additional questions. The cir- 
culars and the questions and answers could both 
be used effectively, I believe, in connection with 
the teaching of civics in the schools. 

The compilation of a hundred questions and 
answers is supplemented by a summary of our 
various public service contracts and franchises, 
and to this are added copies of each circular letter 
which has gone out to the citizens. These are 
bound in the office and serve as immediate answers 
to the great number of questionnaires which we 
receive regarding the administration of city man- 
ager government in our city. 

PAUL B. WILCOX, 
Assistant City Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Low Tax Rates, Large Utility Earnings 
By Richard Biehl 


City Manager, Village of Westerville, Ohio 





ments in this thriving Ohio village. 


the last eight years. 





Epitor1AL Note.—Whether it is sound practice to finance a municipality 
largely from profits of its public utilities is a debatable question; but Wester- 
ville, Ohio, seems so well pleased with this method of reducing the tax rate 
that the City Manager has furnished, for the benefit of THE AMERICAN City’s 
readers, the following outline of financial methods and recent public improve- 
Westerville’s population in 1920 was 2,480. 
It has been operating under the commission-manager form of government for 








HE citizens of Westerville are somewhat 
é elated over their low tax rates and the 

fact that the major operating costs of 
the municipality are paid from the earnings 
of its utilities. 

For the year 1923 the total expenditures for 
the operation of the various departments, in- 
cluding sinking fund requirements, were $82,- 
235. A tax was levied that would produce 
$16,700. Only 4 per cent of the tax money 
was used for operating expenses, and 96 per 
cent was placed in the sinking fund to be used 
for the redemption of bonds and for interest 
requirements. The city earned sufficient 
money from its utilities to pay all of the 
major operating expenses, including the sala- 


ries of the city manager, his assistants, and 
secretary, and to pay for $13,600 worth of 
improvements. 

Westerville has its own water plant. 
Electric current is purchased wholesale and 
is retailed for power and light through a 
municipally owned distribution system. All 
water is pumped with electric motors at a big 
saving over the old way. No charge is made 


on the village books either for water for 
municipal purposes, or for current used in 
street lighting, and the schools are supplied 
with water gratis. 

The rates charged to consumers for water 
are $2.00 per 1,000 cubic feet up to 15,000 
feet, and $1.75 per 1,000 for all over 15,000 
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feet, with a minimum charge of 
$2.00 a quarter. Readings are 
taken quarterly. 

Electric current is sold by 
the village at an average charge 
of 4 cents per Kw. hr. to citi- 
zens, 10 per cent being added 
for all current sold outside the 
village limits. Farmers in the 
vicinity of Westerville have sub- 
scribed more than $6,000 for 
electric lines to be constructed 
by the city and to become its 
property. None of the money 
paid by the farmers for the con- 
struction of these lines is re- 
funded. 

Westerville purchases its 











current from a privately owned 
Columbus plant and pays most 
of the. operating expenses of 
the village from the net earnings, although 
selling current at rates averaging 3 cents per 
kw. hr. below the consumers’ rates charged 
in Columbus. 

Recent bond issues for public improvements 
are all issued for short terms, resulting in 
substantial savings in interest payments. The 
sinking fund is in an excellent condition, and 
is building up a big surplus each year. It 
takes 65 per cent of the present tax money to 
meet obligations on bonds which were issued 
between 15 and 22 years ago. These old is- 
sues have been refunded and placed on a serial 
plan basis, with a saving in interest of more 
than $65,000 on these old issues. Under the 
present plan of financing, interest payments 
are decreasing at the rate of $1,500 a year. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY IN WESTERVILLE 


Every city employee is well paid, and each 
one must live up to a certain standard or be 
replaced by another. Although the city’s busi- 
ness has increased more than 50 per cent the 
past two years and duties have multiplied, by 
practicing efficiency the expenses are very lit- 
tle higher. This has been made possible in 
part by the use of the latest and most modern 
equipment to facilitate the work of cleaning 
the streets, in laying sewer and water lines, 
to remove rubbish, and in the execution of all 
city work, 

Westerville has many of the facilities of 
the big city, and is known as the “biggest lit- 
tle city” in central Ohio. The following are 
some of its improvements: ninety per cent of 
its streets paved; sewer and water on almost 
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every street; light and power 
on every street; all streets well 
lighted; a new sewage disposal 
plant; a new water filtration 
plant under construction; its 
own electric distribution sys- 
tem; its own water-works; a 
good system of schools, includ- 
ing a new $200,000 high school ; 
good sidewalks; and a commu- 
nity hall. Westerville has mo- 
torized fire and police depart- 
ments, Fire losses and insur- 
ance rates are low. The police 
department is supported by the 
local business men, who pay a 
certain sum each month when 
they pay their light bills. The 
accounting system is one of the 
best, with an accurate set of 
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records, and with the latest facilities for 
rendering statements and keeping a constant 
check on power, light and water consumers. 
Westerville banks bid as high as 4% per 
cent on the excellent balances now maintained. 
At the beginning of the year 1923 there was a 
balance of $448.81 in all funds. We placed 
only $652.35 of tax money in the operating 
funds and at the close of the year all current 
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bills and $13,600 of improvements had been 
paid for, and more bonds retired, and we had 
$17,000 cash in the bank. Our funds were 
secured by making each department pay its 
own way and from the net earnings from the 
utilities. 

We have planned to place all tax money in 
the sinking fund this year and use earnings 
and fees for operating expenses. 


A Crusade for Better Childhood 


By William A. McKeever, A. M., LL. D. 


Lecturer on Juvenile Problems 


S niles fe towns, all within a radius of 40 


miles from Chicago, are engaged. in a 

friendly contest to determine which of 
their number may prove to be the best place in 
which to rear the young. This is the same 
type of campaign which I conducted twice in 
the state of Kansas and more recently as a 
state-wide project in Oklahoma. In order to 
stimulate interest in the present movement, 
the Chicago Evening American has posted a 
prize of $1,000 to be awarded to the winner. 
The contestants are these: 

Barrington.—A live country town, with a well- 
managed system of schools, a progressive and self- 
directive citizenship, healthy conditions as to 
churches and community life, and comparative 
freedom from city influence. 

Berwyn.—A_ close-in suburban place that is 
fighting ably for independent self-direction of its 
civic and moral life; possessing an effective com- 
munity-service organization, ably managed health 
work and parent-teacher affiliations with all 
schools. 

Blue Island.—A semi-industrial population, with 
excellent advantages as to schools, women’s and 
parents’ clubs, a church conducting a regular civic 
forum, many other organizations helping with the 
common welfare, and a splendid paper supporting 
all. 

Desplanes.—A town which has long stood for a 
high moral conscience, for well-supported churches, 
for self-discipline of pupils in the high school, for 
women’s clubs with a zeal for service, and for an 
ideal suburban existence. 

Downers Grove—A town with homogeneous, 
rural-minded population ; having a civic club which 
unites all factions, a progressive school system, 
excellent kindergarden service, well-filled churches 
of many denominations, and a central committee 
to manage the campaign. 

East Chicago—A big, thrifty industrial town, 
with all schools on the departmental plan, Boy 
Scouts assisting as traffic officers, a wide-awake 
chamber of commerce, music, and gymnasium in- 
struction in the schools, and women’s clubs sup- 
porting all juvenile movements. 

Elmhurst.—A town of attractive homes and 
pride in home life of the young; a Lions’ club 
conducting a civic forum, a community church 


furnishing a social center for all, a high school 
that is well managed and enjoying the seclusion 
of the country, and excellent churches. 

Hinsdale—A town which has succeeded in 
uniting its grade and high school systems, with 
music, gymnasium practice, and the manual arts 
as features; a union church having a Sunday 
School of 800, and a system of caring for the 
morals of all the young. 

Forest Park—A place of wide-awake civic in- 
terest; with a Kiwanis Club which directs much 
of the civic life, with a women’s club which 
studies and supports better home conditions for 
the young, and a school management which links 
up with the affairs of the community. 

Glencoe—A restricted residence community ; 
having a club of business men which meets weekly 
to consider community welfare, a union church 
which serves many denominations, a public school 
wherein the children largely rule themselves, and 
many advantages for clean child life. 

_Glen Ellyn.—A town well set apart from the 
big city; with a high school that has become con- 
spicuous for its support of the after-school inter- 
ests of its pupils, churches which ably attend to 
the religious needs of the young, and a helpful 
weekly newspaper. 

Hammond.—A thriving industrial center; with 
a chamber of commerce and women’s clubs giving 
able support to the child welfare work, with pub- 
lic school management that has attracted national 
recognition, with moral ideals functioning in the 
schools and with able daily papers. 

_Harvey.—A town of long-standing ideals of 
citizenship; having a chamber of commerce with 
many civic achievements to its credit, a women’s 
club featuring child study, a grade-school move- 
ment for better morals, and a high-school pro- 
gram of country-wide fame. 

_La Grange.—A close-in town where the home 
life comes first as a consideration of well-being; 
a civic club of men and women assuming directive 
control over all community movements: a woman’s 


club that conducts child welfare work with the 
seriousness of a school. 


Waukegan.—A hustling, well-balanced com- 
munity; having exceptional schools and_ school 
equipment, churches featuring juvenile work, a 
complete continuation school, civic organizations 
assisting with all worthy movements, two daily 
papers, and a working committee of 100. 
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Wilmette—A high-grade, restricted residence 
community; having a Sunday Evening Club of 
wide repute, which peculiarly unites all churches, 
a junior police force assisting with city govern- 
ment, modern public and parochial schools, and a 
complete system of Sunday schools. 


The Central Problem 

As director of Better-City campaigns, I 
have found the central problem to be that of 
cooperation and coordination. Practically all 
these places have an ample number of organ- 
izations, and they are sufficiently interested to 
take proper care of their growing young. But 
the work is nowhere well tied together in a 
single, effective movement. We recognize the 
four old and well-established institutions as 
being responsible for the care and manage- 
ment of the young, namely, Home, School, 
Church, Community. If any one of these fails, 
all must find a lower level: but if all act con- 
sciously together, the well-being of the child 
and the youth is reasonably assured. 

The contest is running through an entire 
year and will presumably close about the first 
of June. I visit these places by turns, or send 
a representative, meeting committees, address- 
ing clubs of men and women, inspiring the 
workers, arranging for publicity, and organ- 
izing the movement centrally. The majority 
of the towns on tbe circuit have given me 
the advantage of one or more central gather- 
ings, where the Better City Campaign was ex- 
plained. 

Recently, the majority of the places have 
sent in for publication in the daily press a 
list of their “ten best points” as child-foster- 
ing communities. Some of them have arranged 
large bill-boards to be displayed along rail- 
ways and to announce the virtues of the places, 
while a few have even gone so far as to send 
large beaver-board posters to be set up in a 
display window in ‘the Loop district of Chi- 
cago. The Evening American has given 
splendid support to the campaign, with scores 
of press items, and with numerous photo-pic- 
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ture illustrations. This paper well appreciates 
the fact that child life may be made suff- 
ciently attractive to become worthy of news 
column display. 

Finally, in order to give the movement 
specific guidance, I have sent out to all the 
working committees a complete list of sug- 
gested projects intended to make the effort 
easier and more effectively coordinated. The 
interest in the campaign has grown slowly 
but solidly from the first, and I believe that 
the effort has been entirely worth while. 


The Score Sheet 


The score card which will be used as the 
basis of competitive grading of these towns on 
about the date of June first, follows: 


1. Facilities for play and athletics, about the 
home, the school and the community 

2. Educational advantages, in public and _ pri- 
vately managed schools of all grades and classes 

3. Industrial and vocational training, the 
emphasis being placed on industrial practice as 
discipline 

4. Health and sanitary measures; preventive 
methods and educational health practices being 
first 

5. Home life and housing, with the emphasis 
on convenience and comfort for family rearing 

6. Community morals and social direction, 
especially as to community advantages for chil- 
dren of high school age 

7. Encouragement of religious training, con- 
sidering status and advantages without reference 
to sect or creed 

8. Coordinated efforts of workers, especially 
those representing home, school, church and com- 
munity 

9. Publicity and propaganda, through press, 
bill-boards, circulars and public addresses 

10. Organization and methods used in the ac- 
complishment of the local work of the campaign 


In the main, the acting committees will be 
asked to make a showing, first, of the physical 
equipment and the visible situations; second, 
the brief verbal report of heads of departments 
of the work; third, the preserved and prepared 
written and printed account of the local un- 
dertaking. 


Child Health Demonstration in the Far West 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the 
fourth in the series of five-year child health 
demonstrations now being conducted by the 
Child Health Demonstration Committee, associated 
with the American Child Health Association for 
supervision of the Commonwealth Fund Program, 
will be awarded to some city or county in the far 
West. The city or county must be between 20,- 


0000 and 75,000 population and be located in one 


of the following states: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington or Wyoming. _. 
Aside from size and locality, the. choice of the 
community will be based upon a review of the 
health situation and the needs of the community 
and the sincerity of the community's desire to de- 


velop a complete and rounded plan for a child 


health demonstration. 














Development of a New Town in Canada 
By J. A. Ellis 


Director, Bureau of Municipal Affairs of Ontario 


N the lumber manufacturing region of 
Northern Ontario, along the route of the 
Canadian National Trans-Continental Rail- 
way, about 70 miles west of Cochrane, the new 
town of Kapuskasing is being developed. 
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enter into an agreement with the Spruce Falls 
Company for the laying out and establishment 
of a town site and for the provision of model 
housing and other accommodations for em- 
dene of the company and others who may 
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Here are located the mills and other works 
erected by the Spruce Falls Company for the 
extensive manufacture of pulpwood. In strik- 
ing contrast to the haphazard growth of many 
new lumber towns in the past, the develop- 
ment of Kapuskasing is being planned and 
carried out according to the best modern prac- 
tice in town planning, as set forth by officials 
of the Government of Ontario. 

This town was incorporated in the year 1921 
under an act authorizing the Government to 


become residents of the town. Preliminary 
visits were made to Kapuskasing by govern- 
ment officials, and topographical maps of the 
region were prepared and studied before the 
site of the new town was decided upon. In 
making the selection, one of the most impor- 
tant considerations was the fact that the Com- 
pany had acquired rights to develop two 
power-plants on the Kapuskasing River, which, 
when completed, will raise the level of the 
river to some extent, and consequently flood 
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CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY IN KAPUSKASING 


a large area of the surrounding land. The 
site selected has an elevation sufficient to meet 
all requirements, and when the river-level is 
raised will have the advantage of being almost 
entirely surrounded by water. 

The area set aside for the municipality 
covers 2,053 acres, of which a comparatively 
small part, 220.8 acres, has been subdivided 
and laid out as a town site. This site, in addi- 
tion to a large portion of the other land in- 
cluded within the limits of the municipality, 
is owned by the Province. A number of lots 
have been reserved for the Company, some 
have been set aside for the Housihg Commis- 
sion it is proposed to establish, and the re- 
maining lots have been placed on the open 
market. The subdivision made will accom- 
modate about 2,500 inhabitants, and further 
subdivisions will be made as the population 
increases. In leaving the large area of unsub- 
divided land surrounding the town site, the 
town planners aimed to prevent the erection 
of houses of an undesirable character in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, and also to 
assure the municipality of control of the de- 
velopment of land, business and health condi- 
tions in this surrounding territory. 

In the general town plan, a street system has 
been developed which adequately provides for 
the present needs, and which can also be 
easily extended or linked up with new streets 
opened at a later date either inside or beyond 
the municipal limits. A main business area 
has been reserved for the erection of business 
structures of a permanent character, and a 
secondary business area has been set aside for 
the erection of buildings of a temporary char- 


acter, immediately required by the new town. 
Appropriate locations have also been provided 
for municipal buildings, schools, churches, 
hospitals, etc. The lands along the river-front 
surrounding the town, being somewhat too 
low for building purposes, have been reserved 
almost entirely for -park and _ recreational 
areas, 

During the past year building construction 
in Kapuskasing has made rapid progress. 
Ninety-four houses have been completed, with 
sewerage and water services installed and 
connected. A public school, hospital, com- 
munity hall, a new railway station and one 
unit of a good hotel are some of the other 
structures that have now reached completion. 

While Kapuskasing is not what is known as 
a “company” town, the water-supply for the 
community is being obtained at cost from the 
Company’s plant, thus eliminating the expense 
of operating an independent pumping-station. 
The distribution system has been so designed 
as to take care of modern fire protection re- 
quirements, and hydrants have been placed at 
convenient points. Sewers and a sewage dis- 
posal system of sufficient capacity to take 
care of the needs of the anticipated popula- 
tion of the town for several years to come 
have been installed, and as both the sewerage 
and the water-works system are being built 
in units, they can be gradually extended to 
meet future needs. 

This town planning project has been carried 
out entirely under the direction of the Bureau 
of Municipal Affairs of Ontario, and all sur- 
veys and plans have been handled solely by 
officials of the Ontario Government. 





Schools, Los Angeles. 





A PLEA FOR MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS AT NIGHT 


There is no more senseless extravagance than great masses of costly school masonry dead, inert, 
useless, night after night, when they might be throbbing with life and light while the community, through 
visual representation, received an educational and spiritual uplift——-Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of 
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Zoning Legislation Secured for 
South Carolina 

Cuarteston, S. C.—A recent worth-while 
accomplishment of the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce has been the passage by the South 
Carolina Legislature of a zoning enabling act. 
This act was signed by Governor McLeod on 
March 22. 

Last July an intensive study of zoning was 
undertaken by the Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowing which the importance of this method 
of regulating the future growth of cities was 
called to the attention of all chambers of com- 
merce in South Carolina. A number of 
speeches on the subject were made in differ- 
ent parts of the state by the Manager of the 
Charleston Chamber and by Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Elwee, Commissioner of Foreign Trade and 
Port Development. 

As a result of the study of the problem, it 
was decided to submit to the Legislature for 
adoption the Zoning Enabling Act which had 
been prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
Zoning, appointed by Secretary Hoover of the 
United States Department of Commerce. This 
act was strongly supported by other chambers 
of commerce throughout the state and was 
passed by the House and the Senate without 
material opposition. 


In connection with this work the Chamber 
of Commerce brought to Charleston Hon. 
Edward M. Bassett, Counsel for the Zoning 
Committee of New York City, who addressed 
a large joint meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and 
Exchange Clubs, and explained the applica- 
tion of zoning to the city. 


Now that the proposed act has become a 
law, immediate steps will be taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the appointment of 
a committee to study carefully the local situa- 
tion and recommend to the City Council what, 
in their opinion, would constitute a practical 
and adequate ordinance for Charleston, so 
that we may intelligently controt the future 
industrial growth of the city, protect the homes 
of property owners from damage, and in- 
crease the value of such property as may be 
used for business purposes. As Mr. Bassett 








pointed out in his address, proper zoning 
regulations tend to increase all property values 
throughout the city and make them permanent. 


MEIGS B. RUSSELL, 
Manager, Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 


A State-wide Campaign for Adequate 
Public Health Work 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Chambers of commerce 
throughout the state of Tennessee are now con- 
ducting-a campaign for an increased appro- 
priation by the next Legislature to the State 
Board of Health, which will enable this im- 
portant department to function in the proper 
manner and raise the standing of Tennessee 
in public health work. Civic clubs, farm 
bureaus and the medical profession are also 
aiding in the campaign. 

The question of the small appropriation 
made by the Legislature each year for public 
health work came up for discussion at a meet- 
ing of representatives from all the chambers 
of commerce of Tennessee held at Nashville 
on October 9 last. Unanimous approval of 
the proposed campaign was voted, and the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce was asked 
to take the lead. The state was divided into 
four sections, the Nashville Chamber taking 
the middle counties, the Memphis Chamber the 
west counties, the Chattanooga Chamber the 
lower east counties, and the Knoxville Cham- 
ber the upper east section. 

Sectional meetings were first held in each 
of the four cities mentioned. Prominent busi- 
ness men, physicians, and members ‘of the 
chambers of commerce and civic clubs were 
invited to attend. The proposition was placed 
before them both by lay speakers and by medi- 
cal men; the plan of campaign was announced 
to them, and in each division instant approval 
was given. 

Each of the four chambers named agreed 
to take the message to the counties in its sec- 
tion. They selected both laymen and medical 
men to speak in each county-seat. In turn, 
each county chamber of commerce—or, where 
there is no chamber of commerce, some civic 
organization—undertakes to carry the message 
to the people of each village and hamlet in 
that county, so that the entire state will be 
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completely covered when the campaign is 
through. 

The need for more attention to public health 
is explained to the voters, and they are asked 
to see that men are sent to the Legislature 
next year pledged to make an adequate appro- 
priation to the State Board of Health. The 
state at this time is spending over twenty times 
as much for the care and cure of unfortunates 
confined in its eleemosynary institutions—25 
per cent of whom are there from the effects 
of preventable diseases—as it is appropriating 
for prevention through the State Health De- 
partment. An_ increased 
appropriation for preven- 
tive work would ultimately 
make possible a substantial 
decrease in appropriations 
for care and cure. 

The newspapers of the 
state have given liberal 
space to the campaign. 
Weeklies and dailies are 
running stories sent out by 
the Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce, these _ stories 
being prepared by promi- 
nent laymen and medival 
men who are interested in 
public health. The co- 
operation being rendered 
by members of the medical 
profession in the whole 
campaign has been most 
gratifying. 


Child Health Day 

St. Paut, Minn.—Child 
Health Day was celebrated 
for the third year on 
March 28, in the St. Paul 
Auditorium, with an all-day program on 
which appeared such authorities as Angelo 
Patri of New York, Dr. Caroline Hedger of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, and Dr. Edith Hale Swift of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Child Health Day was sponsored by the 
General Federation of Mothers’ Clubs and the 
St. Paul Association with the cooperation of 
many other social and civic organizations. 
Posters and placards bearing the slogan “It’s 
Great to Be Healthy,” with the picture of a 
boy running with a kite, were widely distrib- 
uted. Thousands of persons heard the pro- 
gram in the Auditorium. 

St. Paul has led the nation in the observance 


Third Annual 


Its GREAT tobe : 
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of Child Health Day. Since our first program 
many municipalities have written to us for in- 
formation and have launched similar under- 
takings. Within the past month President 
Coolidge has issued his proclamation setting 
aside May 1 as National Child Health Day. 
The President declares that the purpose of the 
day is “to focus the thought of the country on 
constructive measures for improving and 
safeguarding the health of the nation’s chil- 
dren.” The American Child Health Associa- 
tion is now asking the cities of the United 
States to observe the day in accordance with 
the President’s request. 

St. Paul is convinced 
that Child Health Day is 
great civic asset. As 
Mayor Arthur E. Nelson 


proclamation 

for the day: “We are all 

* 3 anxious to see St. Paul 
_ prosper and grow, but in 


our desire to improve our 
environment and conditions 
we must not neglect the 
lives of the children who 
in a few years will be shar- 
ing the civic responsibili- 
ties with us.” 

The St. Paul Association 
will be glad to give detailed 
information on the day to 
any who apply. 

Ss. A, BOWING, 


Associate Secretary, St. Paul 
Community Chest. 


A Study of Local 
Housing Conditions 


KLAMATH FALLS, OrE.— 
A growing housing short- 
age in Klamath Falls has 
resulted from the construction work on the 
“Lakes Route,” now under way by the South- 
ern Pacific Company. This new line, which 
will result in a more direct route than hereto- 
fore between Portland and San Francisco, is 
the greatest piece of railroad construction now 
under way in the United States, tapping a 
great timber and agricultural area. 

Klamath Falls, a city of some 7,500 people, 
through which the Lakes Route will pass, has 
been growing so rapidly that families were 
forced to live in storerooms and tents. The 
housing situation, therefore, became an im- 
portant problem for the Klamath County 


Chamber of Commerce. As a first step it was 
evident that definite facts were needed as a 
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DESIGNS WINNING FIRST PRIZE (IN CENTER), 


SECOND PRIZE AND HONORABLE MENTION 


IN’ NEWARK COMPETITION FOR TRAFFIC TOWERS 


basis for action, in place of a merely “gen- 
eral knowledge” of a housing shortage. 

A Home Building Committee of influential 
men was appointed. This committee called 
into conference various other groups, and for 
the purpose of the survey divided the city into 
ten precincts. For each precinct a captain was 
appointed, who in turn appointed ten men from 
his district. Blanks were prepared, one for 
each family, and a house-to-house canvass was 
made. 

As a result of this survey, the committee is 
able to proceed intelligently with its develop- 
ment plans. The q estionnaires show not only 
the number of persons occupying each of the 
existing houses, but also the important fact 
that 339 persons signified their desire to pur- 
chase homes on an installment basis, while 
188 others stated that they are able to build 


or finance new houses to rent or sell. 


LYNN P. SABIN, 
Executive Secretary, Klamath County Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Competitive Designs for 
Traffic Towers 


Newark, N. J.—At the first annual meet- 
ing of the Broad Street Association, in March, 
1923, the Traffic Committee brought in an 
exhaustive report which was adopted by the 
Association. It included a dozen or more 
suggestions to the City Commissioners for 
the improvement of traffic on Broad Street 


Among these was the suggestion that a traftic- 
control lighting system should be established 
which would unify the flow of traffic through 
the business center of the city. 

This suggestion met with the approval of 
Commissioner Brennan, Director of Public 
Safety, and through his efforts provision was 
made for this in the tax budget of 1924. 

Since this meeting last year, members of 
the Traffic Committee and of the Newark 
Police Department have been studying systems 
in use in other cities throughout the United 
States. They found several satisfactory sys- 
tems in use, but in no city did they see a traf- 
fic signal post which they thought suitable for 
Newark. The Traffic Committee therefore 
called to its assistance the Committee on Ar- 
chitectural Harmony of the Association, and 
these two committees laid the matter before 
the New Jersey Society of Architects. 

With the approval of Director Brennan, a 
competition for the design of a standard for 
traffic regulation, open to the architects of 
Newark, was held, under the auspices of the 
Society of Architects, prizes being offered by 
the Broad Street Association for the best 
two designs submitted. From the work of a 
large number of architects five designs were 
selected, any one of which would be an orna- 
ment to the street. The first prize was 
awarded to Nathan Harris and the second 
prize to George W. Backoff and W. Pierre 
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Aquin. The award took place at the monthly 
meeting of the New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects, on April 10, 1924, the presentation be- 
ing made by the retiring president of the Broad 
Street Association. 
OGDEN H. BOWERS, 

Executive Manager, Broad Street Association. 
University of Illinois Training Senior 
Students for Chamber of Commerce 
Secretaryships 


Eighteen seniors at the University of IIli- 
nois are taking advantage of an opportunity, 
made available in February, to secure special 
training for the career of chamber of com- 
merce secretary. This new course—offered, it 
is believed, by no other major American uni- 
sity—is the result of the unusual interest taken 
in chamber of commerce work by Dr. Charles 
M. Thompson, Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration at IIli- 
nois. A special feature of the course is the 
lectures and conferences each Thursday by ac- 
tive secretaries from various Illinois cities; 
those cooperating in this way during the pres- 
ent semester including the chamber of com- 
merce secretaries from Springfield, Kankakee, 
Peoria, Bloomington, Decatur, Danville, 
Urbana, LaSalle and Joliet, and the general 
and legislative secretaries of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A statement issued by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University, in referring 
to investigations made by the eighteen mem- 
bers of the class, says: 

“These investigations reveal the transition 
of the average chamber of commerce from a 
trade organization to a civic association. The 
class has learned that the present chamber of 
commerce almost represents the community at 
work, that it tends to operate as an informal 
city council, without authority other than 
moral suasion. A survey of the activities of 
the chambers of commerce in Illinois indicates 
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that a composite chamber of commerce in that 
state performs at least 121 functions in its 
civic division alone, not to mention many more 
activities in its traffic, industrial, merchants’, 
and organization (actual operation of the 
chamber) divisions. The relation of the din- 
ner clubs with the chamber of commerce, the 
question of community endowment, and inter- 
community visitations are among the more re- 
cent developments in the work.” 


Awards in Interchamber 
Fire Waste Contest 


The award to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hoboken, N. J., of the grand prize in the In- 
terchamber Fire Waste Contest, conducted by 
the National Fire Waste Council, has been 
announced by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The first prize for cities of the first class, 
over 100,000, was awarded to Indianapolis. 
For cities of the second class the prize went 
to Hoboken; for cities of the third class, to 
Dubuque, Iowa, and for cities of the fourth 
class, to Blytheville, Ark. 

The award is based on fire losses and fire 
prevention measures. Hoboken showed a re- 
duction in fire loss of 67 per cent for 1923 in 
comparison with the average for the preced- 
ing five years, or a reduction from $449,224 
to $157,041. 

For all of the cities entered in the contest 
and submitting reports, the fire loss tor 1923 
was $3.24, compared with $4.75 for the whole 
country in 1922. As a result of the efforts 
made by the sixteen honor cities, a reduction 
of 13% per cent in per capita loss, compared 
with the preceding five-year average, and a 
decrease of 34 per cent in the number of per- 
sons killed and injured, were accomplished. 

Two hundred and two chambers of com- 


merce in forty-three states are entered in the 
national contest. 


Kiwanis Club Presents Automatic Sprinkler System to Hospital 


N interesting example of civic service by a 
A luncheon club is reported from Huntsville, 
Ala., where the Kiwanis Club has presented 
to the local hospital a complete automatic sprin- 
kler system. The gift was financed by three an- 
nual entertainments, starting with the “Jollies of 
1922.” In telling of this undertaking in its issue 
of April, 1924, the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Bulletin makes the following statement regarding 
the service of civic organizations: 
“The club felt in making this unusual presenta- 


tion to the hospital that it was giving the greatest 
thing it could give—real safety to life for the 
occupants of the hospital. Those who are un- 
familiar with the inner activities and motivating 
spirit of civic and fraternal organizations are apt 
to think that such organizations exist primarily 
to initiate new members, parade, hold lunches and 
listen to speeches. As a matter of fact, such 
activities are only superficially apparent. Behind 
all such organizations there lies a firm, fine 


foundation of human service.” 
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Cure 
By William P. Lovett 


Secretary, Detroit Citizens’ League 


OVERNMENT is one of the few agen- 
t; cies which touch all the people at many 

points, for good or ill. Yet one of the 
greatest weaknesses of all popular govern- 
ment is lack of contact between the govern- 
ment and the people—between the corporation 
and its stockholders. City government is not 
only a matter of business, but a matter of 
people—it must be human in quality or it fails. 

It is said that every 


people so they will be understood and the 
people will maintain continuous, intelligent 
interest in their government. Nobody has yet 
furnished a final solution to this problem, but 

many things can be done to help solve it. 
The citizen should know the facts because, 
if he believes they are kept from him, he be- 
comes suspicious and careless, and at election 
time he is easily stampeded by false propa- 
ganda. If the city 





city is governed as 
well as it deserves to 
be. This is true when 


Shall We Continue to Have 


waits till election time, 
the thing gets too hot, 
and real facts cannot 


the people have access 
to the facts. If they 
are not interested, they 
do not care for facts. 
But many times the 
people cannot get the 
facts even if they try, 
and so they get dis- 
couraged and careless 
about all government. 
This civic indifference, 
accounting for the 
light vote at many 
elections, is the great- 


Government by Minorities? 


For the situation here described, 
lack of proper methods in reporting 
government to the people is largely 
responsible. Until this problem is 
solved, the whole question of our 
American democracy will still be left 
hanging in the balance. The measure 
of success in good government is 
largely determined by the measure of 
citizen interest and civic cooperation. 
Such interest and cooperation either 
depend upon, or go together with, 
adequate methods of reporting govern- 
ment to the people. The man or group 
of men who can solve this problem 
will become great in American history. 


be imparted so as to be 
accepted. At elections 
some of the candidates 
are likely to be seeking 
to conceal facts and 
distort the truth, so as 
to get votes. Most 
citizens discount polit- 
ical statements made 
in election campaigns; 
they assume personal 
bias. But since the 
people, at elections, 
register decisions on 











est handicap on good 








government to-day. 

“Government by default” is a good name 
for this situation. It is the exception rather 
than the rule in American elections when a 
majority of the qualified voters cast any 
ballots at all at a given election. This means 
government by minorities. The great 
majority of “good” citizens, not having the 
facts and being indifferent, permit an alert 
and frequently corrupt minority, with only 
selfish interests to serve, to dominate the 
particular unit of government. 

The public should be a party to government 
transactions before, not after, the decisions 
are made. Every good city official will want 
to have the citizens informed. It is only the 
grafter or professional politician, with selfish 
ends to serve, who wants the people to be kept 
in ignorance of city affairs. The great 
majority of officials are facing a seemingly 
insoluble problem: how to get the facts to the 


government as to can- 
didates or issues, it is 
essential to try to keep the public informed 
during the whole year. 

In making the city budget there are vast 
fields yet to be cultivated for getting to the 
public the facts regarding taxes. The aver- 
age taxpayer knows so little about the whole 
subject of city financing that he makes no 
inquiry about the units of service for which 
the money is spent; he simply kicks on the 
size of his total tax bill, or throws out a 
chest and condemns the tax rate, which of 
course is always, from his standpoint, too 
high. Public ignorance and unfounded sus- 
picions are the soil in which many a capable 
administration has allowed seeds of distrust 
to grow, till they have upset the whole help- 
ful program and ousted good men from pub- 
lic office. 

The newspapers cannot alone solve this 
problem—if they can, they have not yet done 
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“Caterpillars” always cut the cost 


It will pay every City, County and 
Park Board Official and Contractor 
to get the facts about the all-round 
economies of “Caterpillar” Trac- 
tors. For “Caterpillars” have the 
power and endurance to operate 
every kind of grading and road 
maintenance equipment with high- 
est possible efficiency. They speed 
up every phase of street and road 
making and park maintenance. 
They reduce the cost of dirt mov- 
ing, leveling, hauling and snow 
removal work. Taxpayers are de- 
pending upon their public officials 


for the most careful and eco- 
nomical expenditure of road and 
park funds. The “Caterpillar” has 
everywhere proved to be the sound- 
est investment any City, County, 
Township or Park Board can make. 
There is a “Caterpillar” of size and 
capacity to fit in with every public 
works program. At your request 
we will gladly send you real facts 
about “Caterpillar” Performance 
in every class of tractive work de- 


manding power, endurance and 
economy. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar”—Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 


“THE NATIONS ROAD MAKER” 
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it. Newspapers exist chiefly to print news, 
or what the editors thinks the people want to 
read, and many facts in the city hall are not 
news in that sense. Or, the information is 
furnished by the press, not logically, connect- 
edly, and continuously, but piecemeal, so the 
citizen is confused and largely in ignorance. 
To some extent newspapers, though recognized 
as an unofficial branch of the government, are 
in danger of suffering from their own bias in 
opinion, or the reader attributes bias to them. 
The press also is subject to laws against libel, 
if it prints all it knows. 

Another handicap is the fact that people 
think and talk, not of government in the true 
sense, but of politics in the bad sense, and 
thus they do not expect the truth. They 
assume that any man in public office may be 
a crook, hence cannot give the facts—he is 
only a “politician” Now this is a bad situa- 
tion, because the man on the job, at the head 
of a city department, ought to know the facts, 
and ought to be accepted as the authority in 
that line. 

Many other methods have been suggested 
and used, in various cities, including depart- 
mental reports, which generally are so tech- 
nical, statistical, or otherwise unreadable, that 
they are not read at all by the average tax- 
payer. Yet bulletins and municipal reports 
are essential to reporting government. An- 
other excellent method is that of municipal 
exhibits. 


Why Not an “Information Official”? 
Experience shows that while no single 
method of reporting government can alone 
solve the problem in every case, a combina- 
tion of methods can best be used, with 
emphasis locally on that method which best 
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fits the case. Municipal publicity may well 
be delegated to a specialist in every city, who 
makes of it a study and a practice. 

Such an information official should be 
qualified and authorized to organize his work, 
call on city officials for articles, reports, ad- 
dresses, etc., and send speakers where they 
may be needed to tell the people what they 
want to know. He should get out interesting, 
attractive, illustrated leaflets, reports, fold- 
ers, etc., and make use of every available 
channel of publicity, including motion pic- 
tures and municipal exhibits. 

Special attention should be given to the use 
of the press. In some cases possibly a single 
newspaper can be persuaded to set up and 
maintain a department of municipal informa- 
tion, highly organized, and constituting an ad- 
vantage to the city and to that newspaper. 
The motion picture already has been used 
effectively, with slides for the stereopticon, in 
connection with all sorts of municipal projects. 


I believe the best principle to adopt is to 
take the government to the people rather than 
ask the people to go to the city hall. Utilize 
meetings already arranged, where citizens 
gather. Make use of the public schools, 
churches, clubs, and even the pulpit and plat- 
form for municipal information. Great re- 
sults have been achieved through civic clubs, 
the research bureau method, both private and 
public, and the speakers’ bureau. By adapt- 
ing all these to local conditions, the handicap 
of public ignorance by slow degrees, over 
periods of years, can be overcome, and the 
effectiveness and success of city government 
can be doubled. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A summary furnished to Tue 
American City by the author, based on an extended ad- 


dress recently given by him before the Illinois Municipal 
League, 


West Virginia Joins List of States 
Having Municipal Leagues 


Y the organization of the West Virginia 

Municipal League, another state has been 

added to the growing list of states whose 
municipalities are organized for mutual aid in pro- 
moting better city government and community 
welfare. 

The organization meeting of the West Virginia 
League, held in Clarksburg March 20, resulted in 
the election of the following officers to serve for 
the first year: Harrison G. Otis, City Manager of 
Clarksburg, President; W. T. McCreery, Mayor 
of Wellsburg, first Vice-President; Herbert Stans- 
bury, Mayor of Beckley, second Vice-President ; 
John L. Ryan, Mayor of Fayetteville, third Vice- 


President, and Dr. David Littlejohn, City Health 
Officer of Bluefield, additional member of the 
directorate to serve for one year until a past 
president is available to complete the membe 
of the board. 

The annual dues for member cities and towns 
will range from $10 for places of less than 1,000 
population to $100 for cities of more than 30,000 
population. The League Secretariat and Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Information will be 
established at the State University at Morgantown 
under the supervision of Nat T. Frame. chairman 
of the University Extension Committee, who has 
been named Executive Secretary. 
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tocar short wheelbase handiness 
speeds up rubbish collections 
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4-cylinder 4 to 6 ton Autocar, trash body, owned by the City of Philadelphia 


ACTICALLY every city depart- 

ment of Philadelphia is saving 
expenses with Autocars. The Street 
Cleaning Division for making curb 
collections of ashes and rubbish; the 
Bureau of Highways in street and 
bridge repair; the Electrical Bureau 
for overhead and underground con- 
struction; the Bureau of Health and 
Hospitals for transporting supplies; 
the Bureau of Water for construction 
and repair work; the County Prison, 
the Board of Education, the Free 
Library, and the House of Correction 


for miscellaneous hauling. 


This impressive fleet of Autocars, 
bought over a period of 13 years, 
offers a convincing proof that Auto- 
cars, because of their short wheelbase 
handiness and economy of operation, 
are the most efficient trucks for mu- 
nicipal service. 


Furthermore, each Autocar is as- 
sured more continuous operation by 
the expert servicing facilities of the 
nation-wide system of Autocar Direct 
Factory Branches. 


Capacities from I to 6 tons 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 46 cities 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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Proposed Standard Smoke Ordinance 


TENTATIVE draft of a Standard Smoke 

Abatement Ordinance has been prepared by 
‘ a joint committee made up of representa- 
tives of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, the Stoker Manufacturers’ 
Association, the American Civic Association, and 
the Fuels Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

The ordinance regulates the emission of smoke 
from any chimney, smoke-stack or other source 
within the corporate limits of the city, creates a 
Bureau of Smoke Regulation and prescribes penal- 
ties for the violation of provisions of the ordi- 
nance. To quote in part: 

Section 3. The production or emission within the city 
of smoke, the density or shade of which is equal to or 
greater than number three (3) of the Ringlemann Chart, 
from any stack, except that of a locomotive or steam- 
boat, for a period or for periods aggregating two (2) 
minutes or more in any period of fifteen (15) minutes, 
and the emission of such smoke from any locomotive or 
steamboat for a period or for periods aggregating one 
(1) minute or more in any period of eight (8) minutes, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 5. It shall be unlawful for any ~engineer, con- 
tractor, or other person or corporation to do the work 
of constructing, installing, reconstructing, altering or re- 
pairing any furnace, boiler furnace, stack or other appara- 
tus connected with stack, unless the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such construction, installation, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration or repair is being made has proper author- 


ity, in the form of a permit from the Bureau of Smoke 
Regulation for such work, 

Section 10 (a). Each power boiler with more than 
1,500 square feet of heating surface, using coal as fuel, 
shall be provided with a mechanical stoker or other 
device or attachment approved by the Bureau of Smoke 
Regulation. 


Section 10 contains 26 paragraphs specifying 
kinds and sizes of boilers, furnaces, stacks and 
other equipment, and methods of installation re- 
quired. 

The complete ordinance appears in the May issue 
of Mechanical Engineering, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
West 30th Street, New York. The committee 
which drafted the ordinance is desirous of obtain- 
ing helpful criticisms and suggestions. These 
should be mailed to the Chairman, Dr. O. P. Hood, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Tax-exempt Securities Favored 
by Organized Labor 


HAT organized labor is not worrying about 

the alleged injustice of allowing persons of 

wealth to escape taxation by investments in 
tax-exempt securities, was made clear on April 15 
in an address by Peter J. Brady, President of the 
Federation Bank of New York, a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. Speaking before the 
Academy of Political Science, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Education of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, Mr. Brady said, 
in part: 

“Labor’s plan of taxation when it becomes 
definitely formulated will be as constructive as its 
economic policy, which is based upon the gradual 
raising of the standard of living of the American 
wage-earners, Trade unionists observe with great 


satisfaction our present sound economic condition, 
our wholesome retail trade and the abundance of 
savings available for reinvestment in industry and 
commerce as the best vindication of their tradi- 
tional belief that fair wages and a high living 
standard are the foundation of our national well- 
being. 

“Labor is better off than ever before, in spite 
of the tax rate and a war debt twenty times greater 
than the national debt previous to 1914. Wages 
measured by the commodities that can be bought 
are at the peak both for skilled and unskilled 
labor, with the exception of certain unorganized 
industries employing women and children, and the 
‘white collar group’ of teachers, clergymen, office 
and technieal workers. 

“Secretary Mellon has declared that much wealth 
has evaded the surtax by being invested in tax- 
exempt securities. If that is the direction wealth 
is taking flight to, let it, for such investments are 
for the common good. It has been suggested that 
it is quite impossible for wealth to monopolize 
these securities and that fully three billion dollars 
of the available eleven billion of such bonds are 
held by small property owners. Among the cor- 
porations holding such securities are banks, in- 
cluding labor banks representing the cooperative 
ownership of many persons of small means. Rather 
than to restrict, we welcome the expansion of this 
form of investment and the necessary construc- 
tion of public schools, hospitals, state roads, canals, 
water and electric power works, and similar enter- 
prises for the common good.” 


Progress in Removal of 
Objectionable Bill-Boards 


N conformity with its pledge* to the National 

Committee for Restriction of Outdoor Adver- 

tising, the Standard Oil Company of New York 
has begun the removal of its advertising signs 
where they mar or obstruct natural scenic beau- 
ties. The following statement by the company’s 
president, Herbert L. Pratt, was read at a meet- 
ing of the National Committee last month by the 
committee’s chairman, Mrs. W. L. Lawton, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

“As an example of the procedure we intend to 
follow, I will cite the first instance which has just 
been completed. Some ten days ago I received a 
note from the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Great Barrington, Mass., telling me of 
having read in the newspapers of what we pro- 
posed to do with objectionable sign-boards. He 
said there was one of our boards on the main 
highway between Great Barrington and Stock- 
bridge which was obstructing a beautiful view of 
the scenery and was the only bill-board of its kind 
in that location. 

“On receipt of his letter I immediately had one 
of our representatives, with a representative of 
the Thomas Cusack Company, from which we 
rent the board and which is showing a ready will- 
ingness to help us in this matter, call on the 


* See Tue American City for April, 1924, page 433. 
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For Public Places, 
Parks and Golf Links 


This Mueller device 
takes the place of the 
old style, sloppy hy- 
drant. No. E-862 is de- 
signed for outdoor use, 
and has the valve sunk 
below the frost line, thus 
making special packing 
to prevent freezing un- 
necessary. No. E-863 
is designed for use in- 
doors, or in southern 
latitudes, where there is 
no danger from frost, 
and it is consequently 
made without a stop and 
waste device. 


MUELLER 


Sprinkling and 
Flushing Hydrant 


closes flush with the 
ground or floor, which 
does away with the un- 
cightly goose neck, as 
well as eliminating the 
obstruction to lawn 
mower or truck. The 
construction provides for 
the disposal of water 
through the bottom of 
the box, thus minimiz- 
ing the possibility of 
freezing, due to the for- 
mation of puddles. 


The Mueller representatives 
at the A.W.W.A. Coivention at 
the Hotel Astor, NewYork,May 
19-24, will be glad to give you 
details and to quote you prices. 


Mueller Co., Decatur, IIl. 
U.S 
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145-149 W 30th St., New York; 
1072-76 Howard St., San Francisco; 
2468 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
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Chamber of Commerce and say that the board 
would be moved and placed in any location which 
the Chamber itself might select. 

“Again, by the same mail I received a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence, 
Mass., saying that if we would send them the de- 
signs our architects were preparing to replace the 
unsightly signs displayed on the ‘hot dog’ and 
soft drink booth along the highways, they would 
be glad to distribute these among those persons 
who were selling such commodities along their 
roadsides, in the effort to improve the general 
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appearance of their highways. It is our purpose 
to send these as soon as they are prepared. 

“Whenever possible, we will have our signs 
which are objectionable or which mar the scenic 
beauty of the country removed before our con- 
tracts expire.” 

Among the large advertisers who are reported 
to have endorsed the movement recently are the 
Gulf Refining Company, Dodge Brothers, the 
Ajax Rubber Company, the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, the Ward Baking Company, the Texas Com- 
pany and the Fleischmann Company. 


A Tribute to the Late Nelson P. Lewis 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN Clty: 

To many of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
City the announcement of the death of Nelson 
P. Lewis will come as a shock and will be re- 
ceived with a sense of personal loss, for he 
was known from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Many of those who did not know him per- 
sonally are familiar with his writings. 

There are few engineers who have rendered 
such long and distinguished service to the 
cause of city planning as Nelson P. Lewis. 
For about thirty years he was connected with 
the government of the city of New York, first 
in the city of Brooklyn before the consolida- 
tion of Brooklyn and New York, and later as 
Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the Greater City. Much 
of the physical development of the city is due 
to his planning or to his counsel and advice. 
Mr. Lewis was not only a good engineer; he 
was a student and a traveler and an artist. He 
knew the best work of the past in Europe and 
America and he kept pace with the best work 
of the present. He was a good teacher. No 
one could hear him lecture and hear his com- 
ments on the pictures that he showed without 
being informed and charmed. He had powers 
of persuasion so that one naturally wished to 
accept his view. 

There are men in this world who have 
ample knowledge and excellent judgment, but 
who are almost wasted because no one wants 
to agree with them. Lewis was of just 
the opposite type. He had the judgment and 
he had the knowledge, and he could make all 
his judgment and knowledge effective. There 
are not many men who serve the city of New 
York for a great many years in important 
place, and the fact that they do so serve is of 
itself a testimonial to their fine qualities of 
head and heart both. 

Mr. Lewis made a contribution to city plan- 
ning by the publication in 1916 of his book 
entitled “The Planning of the Modern City.” 


This was the first American book on city 
planning written by an engineer for engineers. 
While Mr. Lewis may have had engineers in 
mind first, this book has béen very useful to 
the architects and landscape architects from 
whose ranks most of the other books on city 
planning have come. It appeals also to lay- 
men who are interested in city planning and 
who want instruction concerning what city 
planning has done, what it is, and what it 
ought to do. In his chapter on the opportu- 
nities and responsibilities of the municipal 
engineer, Mr. Lewis said: 

“The engineer as the first man on the ground 
has a rare opportunity and a grave responsibility. 
The task calls for vision and imagination, and 
these are qualities the exercise of which on the 
part of the engineer has often been thought rather 
dangerous ; and yet the engineer lays the founda- 
tion on which our cities are built. He has been 
too prone to regard his preliminary work as a 
mere matter of surveying; more or less precise 
surveying, it may be, but he has been more intent 
upon the accuracy of his measurements of lines 
and angles and of his computations of areas than 
upon the larger problems of providing for the 
orderly and sightly development of the city.” 


Mr. Lewis had the vision and he was capa- 
ble of imparting it to others. 

When Mr. Lewis retired from the service of 
the city he became the Director of the 
Engineering Division of the Committee on Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
The committee is dealing with a territory of 
about five thousand square miles situated in 
three states. Mr. Lewis had traveled this area 
back and forth and knew it as probably no 
other one man _ knew it. He knew its 
topography, he knew what man had done to 
it, and he knew the kind of people who lived 
in it. He was welcome in every one of the 
towns and villages. He cannot be replaced. 
There is no other Lewis, but the work will 
go on, and go on all the better because its 
foundation was laid as it was. 


LAWSON P , 
New York, April 16, 1924. PURDY. 
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East Broad Sireet, Westfield, 
N. J. Tarvia-built 1911. 
Still in excellent condition 
after 13 years of service. 
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This car—long since scrapped! 


This street—still in perfect condition! 


IL lamps! Braced wind-shield! 
Open front seat — top neatly 
folded back so that one got plenty 
of dust! Can you resist a reminis- 
cent smile at the car of our picture? 


That was a smart car as it 
chugged down East Broad Street in 
Westfield, N. J., thirteen years ago. 
But time brings many changes. 
That car is junk long since. 


But not East Broad Street. Un- 
affected by thirteen years of grind- 
ing traffiic—it is still in perfect con- 
dition, a thoroughly satisfactory 
street today. 


Tarvia streets can be maintained 
at little cost—only economical 





For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Detroit Kansas City Birmingham Dal 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethiehem Leba: 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
In Canada: 
THE ——_ COMPANY, Limited 
‘oronto 


v ancouver 


maintenance is needed to make a 
l'arvia pavement last indefinitely. 
Now add these points: 


A Tarvia pavement will 
not wave, roll or rut. 


A Tarvia pavement will 
remain skid-proof because 
of its granular surface. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets and 


roads have proved to taxpayers 
that— 


For the money spent—Tarvia 
gives more miles and the most years 
of satisfactory highway service. 


Every paving requirement—con- 
struction, repair or maintenance— 
can be met with Tarvia. 


iadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati peesuareh 





‘gt. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. 8. 
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Zoning 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway), and from other sources 
For further information, Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of 
Tue American City Macazine, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Notes 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 

New Jersey.—Enabling act for municipalities, 
March, 1924 

New York.—East Rockaway, ordinance, Jan- 
uary 10, 1924 

SoutH CaARoLiNa.—General enabling act, March, 
1924 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


CauirorN1iA.—Miller v. Board of Public Works 

of City of Los Angeles. The decision of this 
case in the District Court of Appeals was noted in 
our March “Notes.” A hearing has been granted 
in the case by the Supreme Court of the state. 
« New Yorx.—Matter of Heppe, Supreme Court, 
Special Term, Part I; reported in New York Law 
Journal, March 14, page 2138. Under the New 
York City law the petitioner, after application to 
the Fire Commissioner for a permit, and refusal 
by him to grant it, has no recourse but appeal to 
the Board of Standards and Appeals. Mandamus 
will not lie. ; , 

Municipal Gas Co. v. Nolan, Superintendent of 
Bureau of Buildings, City of Albany. The decision 
in this case, mentioned in our March “Notes,” has 
been unanimously affirmed in the Appellate Divi- 
sion, 

People ex rel. Bruckner v. Walsh et al., Supreme 
Court, Special Term, Part I, reported in New 
York Law Journal, March 14, 1924, p. 2138. Un- 
der the zoning regulations for New York City 
the Board of Appeals may “permit in a business 
district the erection or extension of a garage . . 
in any portion of a street between two intersecting 
streets in which portion there exists a garage for 
more than five motor vehicles at the time 
of the passage of this resolution.” Held that a 
garage for which a permit had been issued prior 
to the passage of the zoning resolution, and which 
was erected, pursuant thereto, after its passage, 
was an existing garage within the meaning of the 
portion of the zoning resolution in question. 

People ex rel. Neinstein v. Walsh, in accord. 

City of Utica v. Hanna, 202 App. Div. 610; 
affirmed without opinion, 237 N. Y. 26. There is 
no longer question about the power of the Legis- 
lature to authorize the adoption of general zoning 
ordinances in cities; but under the empowering 
act contained in the General City Law a zoning 
ordinance is invalid and not within the power dele- 
gated by subd. 25 of Sec. 20 of that law which ap- 
plies only to a small part of a single street in a 
city, nor is such an ordinance adopted “in accord 
with a well-considered plan” for zoning the city, 
as required by the law. 

A zoning ordinance is invalid which permits 
the construction of the prohibited buildings with 
the consent of the property owners fronting on 
the street within a specified distance of the pro- 


posed construction. In this connection the Court 
says: 

“Such exceptions would manifestly be incon- 
sistent with enforcement of any adopted plan 
which the city was carrying out. The clause allow- 
ing such exceptions amounts to a delegation by 
the municipal authorities to the property owners 
of the power to exempt themselves from the regu- 
lations determined under legislative sanction by 
the city authorities to be beneficial to the welfare 
of the city. The property owners within any re- 
stricted area are not the persons solely or even 
principally to be considered. The general wel- 
fare of the municipality as a whole must be con- 
sidered.” 

Nor is the ordinance to be sustained under 
Sections 19 or 20 of the General City Law (the 
so-called “Home Rule Act” of 1913). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In re permit to American Re- 
duction Co., Court of Common Pleas, Allegheny 
County, January Term, 1924. Appeal from a deci- 
sion of the Board of Appeals of Pittsburgh direct- 
ing the Superintendent of Building Inspection to 
issue a permit to the American Reduction Com- 
pany to erect and operate an incinerating plant in 
a light industrial district. The law gives the 
Board the power to vary the ordinance in har- 
mony with its general purpose and in accordance 
with rules therein contained. The ordinance 
authorizes the erection of an incinerating plant in 
a light industrial district only with the permis- 
sion of the Board of Appeals. 

Held that (1) the zoning law and ordinance are 
constitutional; (2) the provision of the law giving 
the Board of Appeals power to vary the ordinance 
is valid. It is not a delegation of legislative power, 
but a provision with regard to the power of an 
administrative body, which is to ascertain facts 
and apply them to certain requirements; (3) the 
decision of the board granting its permit with 
suitable conditions is, under the circumstances of 
this case, a reasonable one. The decision of the 
Board allowing the erection of the plant in the 
light industrial district is therefore sustained. If 
the plant, notwithstanding the regulations imposed 
by the Board, becomes a nuisance, those affected 
may always apply for appropriate relief. 

The New Zoning Law for New Jersey.—The 
enactment of the new zoning Law for New Jersey, 
applicable to all the municipalities of the state, is 
a zoning event of importance. Previous to the 
passage of this law the zoning enabling statutes 
of New Jersey were numerous and, to say the least, 
confusing. In the opinion of many students of the 
subject, these laws were also, in many important 
respects, defective. The new law is in general 
conformity to the model law of the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Report on Zoning in Cincinnati—The United 
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“Our Bests are used for all kinds of 
road building and road maintenance 
as well as rock crushing,” a road 
superintendent writes. “I find that 
they will do any job that we have, 
and we save money by using them 
in place of horses to do all kinds of 
road work. We have two “Thirties 
and two ‘Sixties.’” 


It will pay YOU to investigate the 
advantages of Best Tractors. Send 
for a list of nearby owners and let 
their testimony— man to man—con- 
vince you. 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


General Offices — Factory 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 










ROAD BUILDING wal 
and MAINTENANCE 


Factory Branch— 
Warehouse 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES OFFICES 


San Francisco 
127 Montgomery Street 


New York City 
30 Church St. 
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City Planning Committee of Cincinnati on Janu- 
ary 24 issued to the City Council an excellent 60- 
page pamphlet consisting of a “Statement and 
Evidence Submitted on Pending Zoning Ordi- 
nances”; explaining the ordinances from the many 
points of view from which they should be con- 
sidered, and giving statements of opinions from 
experts on city life and growth. The pamphlet 
ends with a statement by Alfred Bettman on the 
constitutionality of zoning, which is especially 
timely and helpful. 
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Conference on Zoning as Affecting Telephone 
Companies —The Association of City Planning 
Commissions of Cities of the Third Class in 
Pennsylvania has issued a report of the confer- 
ence of zoning commissioners, city planning com- 
missioners and municipal officials held at the in- 
vitation of The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia on December 14, 
1923. This bulletin may be obtained from Leo J. 
Buettner, Secretary of the Association, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


Governor Smith Helps Southern Cities 

HE adoption of the “Southern cities” 
cs savings bank investment amendment by 

the New York Legislature has removed 
a long-standing injustice in the municipal 
bond market. The New York law has always 
excluded as savings bank and trust fund in- 
vestments bonds of cities located in states 
which since 1861 have defaulted upon the 
state debt. As most of the Southern States de- 
faulted temporarily during the Civil War on 
bonds held in the North, this provision has 
stood as a bar against the bonds of some of the 
best cities in the South, including Richmond, 
which, we believe, has never in its history de- 
faulted or delayed the payment of its own 
debt. This sectional discrimination has al- 
ways grated on the sensibilities of the South 
and has also very materially affected the market 
price and amount realized by the cities in 
selling their bonds. It is of interest to all 
city officials to know that the eligibility of 
their bonds as investments for New York sav- 
ings banks has an effect on their credit which 
is roughly estimated at 1/10 per cent in the 
net interest rate paid on their bonds. On 
$1,000,000 bonds of an average maturity of 
fifteen years, this means about $10,000. In 
other words, the Southern cities have for 
many years lost at least $10 a thousand on 
their bonds because of the discrimination in 
the New York law. 

Former efforts to remove this discrimina- 
tion have been unavailing, a bill for this pur- 
pose initiated by the Tennessee cities having 
failed in 1923. The present successful effort 
originated with the city of Richmond. It was 
made by the city’s bond counsel, Reed, Dough- 
erty & Hoyt, and was successful because of 
the active interest and support of Governor 
Smith. The city secured the interest of 
Governor Trinkle of Virginia and of other 


state and city officials of the South and 
members. of Congress, including ex-Gov- 
ernor Montague of Virginia and Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee. Governor Smith not only 
responded generously to this appeal, but he 
grasped its larger aspects and insisted on re- 
moving an unfriendly discrimination against 
sister states based, as it was in most instances, 
on the fact of their secession during the Civil 
War. It is gratifying to know that at last 
that war is over so far as the credit of the 
Southern cities is concerned. 


An Important Bond Sale 

The largest and most interesting bond sale 
of the year was the New York State $45,000,- 
ooo Soldiers’ Bonus sold last month. The bonds 
bear interest at the rate of 4% per cent and 
were sold for a premium of $659,565, making 
the net interest cost to the state 4.09 per cent. 
The premium received by the state will be 
sufficient to cover the cost of the distribution 
of the bonus. The bidding for the issue was 
very keen, five banking syndicates having 
submitted competitive bids. A few days after 
the bonds had been awarded, the successful 
syndicate announced that the entire issue had 
been resold at prices to yield the investor 4 
per cent. 

The close bidding for this issue and other 
large issues listed below, indicates that bond 
dealers are optimistic about the future: 


IMPORTANT STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SOLD IN APRIL 


Coupon Net 

° Rate Yield 
Amount Municipality Maturity (%) (%) 
$45,000,000 New York State...... 1925-44 4% 4.09 
3,300,000 Kansas City, Mo...... 1942 44 4.37 
5,000,000 St. Louis, Mo........1929-44 44 4.37 


3,299,000 Hudson County, N. J...1925-72 4% 4.48 
5,000,000 Chicago, Sanitary Dis- 


cr 7 ere 1926-44 4 4.50 
LSE ee. Peete. Ne Vecssns css 1925-64 4% 4.52 
a a ee 1954 opt. 


1944 4 4.56 
1,000,000 New Orleans, La.....1926-85 4% 4.90 
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Warford the Road Builder 


“We cannot speak too highly of the Warford Transmission, 
for we feel that it is really the making of the Ford Truck.” 
John C. McCusick, 
McCusick Contracting Co., Minneapolis 


Warford, the selective type trans- 
mission for Ford Cars and Trucks, 
proved in the gruelling test of 
road building, has made the Ford 
Truck the favorite of highway con- 
tractors throughout the county. 


Conspicuous service at road build- 
ing, the toughest job of them all, 
is being given by Warford 
equipped Fords over the breath- 
taking grades of Colorado, the 
plains of Iowa and in the fickle 
climate of Michigan where the 
contractor gambles with the 
weather. The speed that Warford 
gives the Ford insures his profit. 


Letters from the Michigan camps, 
in the very heart of the automotive 
industry where the newest wrink- 
les in car and truck engineering are 


brought forth and tested, are 
unanimous in praise of the added 
pulling power, added speed and 
greater economy of operation and 
maintenance that the Warford 
Transmission has given the Ford 
Truck. These letters stand con- 
firmed by repeat orders. 


With Warford, the Ford Truck 
pulls a full two tons through the 
roughest going. It won’t stall 
in the subgrade. It is guaranteed 
to pull this double load wherever 
there is traction. On hard roads 
Warford makes your Ford a 
speed truck. 


Warford gives you this double 
duty unit at one third the cost of 
any other two-ton or speed truck. 
Ask your Ford dealer or write us. 


arford 


AUXILIARY 


AN SMISSION 





The Warford Corporation - 


. 44 Whitehall St., New York 
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| The City’s Legal Rights and Duties| 





Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law | 
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Restriction by City Government on Freedom 


of Speech 


of assembly are not absolute, and 

under the ordinance the mayor 
had the power, and it was his duty to with- 
hold permits for street meetings when he 
thought that such meetings would interfere 
with travel or create disorder. . 
But the people are not to be lawfully de- 
prived of their free customs and privileges 
by the mere will of the magistrate. Street 
speaking is not forbidden to all, but only 
to those who have not received permission 
from the mayor. The presumption is that 
all discretionary power will not be arbi- 
trarily exercised, but when it is so exer- 
cised the Supreme Court of the United 
States has not hesitated to hold that it will 
protect the individuals thus oppressed.” 
This statement made by Mr. Justice Pound 
of the New York Court of Appeals in his 
dissenting opinion in the case of People vs. 
Atwell, 133 Northeastern Reporter, 364, 
fairly expresses a judicial view which has 
been frequently expressed. 

In the cited case, the majority opinion 
sustained a conviction of violating an or- 
dinance of the city of Mt. Vernon, forbid- 
ding “the holding of public meetings upon 
the public streets of the city,” etc., “without 
special permit of the mayor, to be granted 
in writing.” Holding that the ordinance 
constituted proper exercise of charter 
power to regulate the use of streets, the 
opinion said: 

“It is not repugnant to the state or Federal 
Constitution, since it does not abridge the right 
of free speech or assemblage. Public streets 
are primarily for public travel. . . . Any 
obstruction on the streets, whether permanent 
or temporary, may be declared unlawful. 

“It is quite beside the question to assert that 
the acts forbidden may be lawful in themselves, 
and could not in a general way be prohibited. 
On the streets the exercise of such rights is 
subordinate to the public right of travel and 
may be regulated or prohibited. Public meet- 
ings and asemblages held on the streets tend 
to obstruct the streets and destroy in a measure 
the very purpose for which they have been 


ak Bo right of free speech and right 


dedicated. It is too well settled by judicial 
decisions in both the state and Federal courts 
that a municipality may pass an ordinance mak- 
ing it unlawful to hold public meetings upon 
the public streets without a permit therefor to 
require discussion. ‘ 

“The people have many constitutional rights, 
the exercise of which on the public streets may 
be prohibited.” 

Supporting its views, the Court cited 
similar decisions of the highest courts of 
Massachusetts, Georgia and Michigan. 

In the case of Duquesne vs. Fincke, 112 
Atlantic Reporter, 130, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court sustained the validity of a 
similar ordinance, observing—in response 
to a contention that such measures violate 
the clauses of the Bill of Rights which 
guarantee to citizens the right of free 
speech and the right to apply to those in- 
vested with the powers of government for 
redress of grievarices, etc.—that the con- 
tention overlooked that the clauses do not 
give one “the right to assemble with others 
and to speak wherever he and they choose 
to go. He would hardly admit that others 
would have the right so to do in his house 
without his consent; and doubtless would 
concede the same to all other citizens. If 
he wishes to address an assemblage he must 
gather his audience together in places 
where he and they have the right to be for 
this purpose; and the streets are not such 
places, since they are intended for passage, 
and not for assemblage.” 

In several of the decisions on this sub- 
ject, including the New York case, the ex- 
istence of statutory or charter authority 
for the adoption of such ordinances appears 
to have been a vital factor in the conclu- 
sions reached. And in the case of Ander- 
son vs. Tedford, 85 Southern Reporter, 
673, the Florida Supreme Court decided 
that an ordinance forbidding street meet- 
ings without official permission was void 
for unreasonableness, The Court re- 
marked: 


“This discretion, is uncontrolled by 
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Detroit United Railway Uses 
Fords for Track Maintenance 


“In the repair and maintenance of 
our interurban lines running to 
Flint, Pontiac, Port Huron, Jackson, 
Toledo and other points, we use six 
Ford One-Ton Trucks for hauling 
poles, sand, gravel, ties and wiring 
supplies,” says A. L. Louks, of the 
motor transportation department, of 
the D. U. R. 


“The traveling public demands un- 
interrupted service which at times 
necessitates quick work by the track 
department to keep our lines open. 


“When such emergency arises we 
can depend on our Fords to get men 
and materials on the job quickly. 


“In spite of the severe usage these 
trucks receive, often being heavily 
loaded and driven over rough roads, 
they stand up surprisingly well, re- 
quiring very little attention for ad- 
justments or repairs.” 


Throughout the country in countless 
cities and towns Ford Trucks are 


saving private corporations and tax- » 


payers many thousands of dollars 
every year. The inexpensive operat- 
ing and maintenance costs, together 
with the satisfactory performance of 
Ford equipment, prove the advan- 
tage of Fordizing municipal and 
Public Service departments. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer has facts and figures that will 
show you how you can profitably Fordize your business. 


One-Ton Truck Chassis, $370 F. O. B. Detroit 





Ford 


CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City—Thank you. 
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any definite and reasonable terms upon which 
the permit may be granted. Those officials are 
empowered to grant or withhold permission 

without inquiring into the character 
of persons applying for permit, the purpose of 
the meeting or assembly, or its effect upon the 
business, traffic, or peace and quiet of the 
city; but may, for reasons entirely personal, 
grant permission to any person and withhold it 
from another, and as the religious or political 
proclivities of the head of the city administra- 
tion change, he may grant permission to a 
representative of one sect and deny it to an- 
other, and withhold permission from a person 
of one faction and grant it to another of dif- 
ferent persuasion. 

“The ordinance. does not fix and 
determine the conditions applicable alike to all 
applicants under which meetings may be law- 
fully held. Such an ordinance is un- 
reasonable and void.” 


And in the case of Bloomington vs. 
Richardson, 38 Illinois Appellate Court 
Reports, 60, one of the intermediate ap- 
pellate courts of Illinois ruled that an or- 
dinance providing that “no public gather- 
ing or meeting of any kind for any pur- 
pose. . . . tending to the obstruction 
thereof, or the gathering of a crowd of 
people thereon, shall be permitted upon the 
public streets or public grounds of said city 
except a written permit therefor be first ob- 


tained from the mayor,” was unreasonable 
and void, if interpreted to apply to all meet- 
ings or gatherings of any kind or for any 
purpose upon the streets and other public 
grounds of the city. 

The principal point of conflict in two 
lines of decisions appears to be this: The 
majority of the courts, following the view 
adopted by the New York Court of Appeals, 
hold that an ordinance of the general 
character here discussed is not void because 
discretion is vested in the municipal author- 
ities to determine what meetings shall be 
permitted and what shall not be. Redress 
will be granted against an unreasonable 
and arbitrary exercise of the discretion, 
but it will not be presumed that there will 
be such abuse of discretion. The minority 
view, expressed by the Florida court, is 
that the ordinance is void if it does not 
lay down some basis for controlling within 
reasonable bounds exercise of the official 
discretion. Offhand, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to outline such basis in language 
appropriate to an ordinance, and our at- 
tention has not been drawn to an ordinance 
in which it has been attempted to define 
the terms on which permit is to be granted 
or denied. 


Sundry Items of Municipal Law 


Power of Cities to Impose 
Occupational Taxes 


Discussion in Toledo of the feasibility of 
imposing occupational taxes to supply needed 
revenue draws attention to legal aspects of 
municipal power to provide for such taxes. 

It seems to be generally understood that 
municipalities do not have inherent power to 
levy occupation taxes; that cities not operat- 
ing under home rule charters must look to 
authority from the Legislature. But the Toledo 
City Journal, in a recent issue, plausibly assumes 
that “inasmuch as the General Assembly has 
not limited tke authority of the municipality to 
levy an occupational tax, it would follow 

: that each home rule Ohio municipality 
has the right to impose an occupational tax.” 

It is noted, in this connection, that a few 
years ago the Supreme Court of Ohio said, in 
upholding the right of the city of Cincinnati 
to impose taxes of this kind, by reason of its 
right of local self-government in taxation as 
well as other matters: 

“It is our conclusion that an ordinance of 
that character is a valid exercise of its legisla- 
tive power, and unless and until the state itself 
invades the field, or expressly interdicts the 
exercise of the power, the authority of the city 
of Cincinnati to utilize such subjects of taxa- 
tion must be upheld.” 

Tt is to be inferred, however, from the dis- 


cussion in Ohio that it is there regarded that 
an occupation tax measure can be justified bet- 
ter on a ground of temporary need than as a 
permanent source of revenue, considering the 
fact that it creates a burden in addition to gen- 
eral taxes. 


Power of City Councils to Vacate Alleys 
and Streets for Private Benefit 


What the Illinois Supreme Court lately ob- 
served in the case of Wolbach vs. Rubens, 138 
Northeastern Reporter, 521, concerning the right 
of a city to vacate a street or alley appears to 
be in line with what the courts of other states 
generally hold on the subject: 

“The law is definitely established in this state 
that cities hold title to the streets and alleys 
for the use of the local and general public. 
and in trust for such use, and none other, and 
they cannot lawfully vacate a street or an 
alley, or a portion of either, for the benefit and 
use of a private person or corporation. The 
authority delegated by law to the cities is to 
lay out, establish, open, alter, or vacate streets 
and alleys, and to regulate the use of the same, 
and in exercising this authority the public in- 
terest only must be considered. On the 
other hand, the courts have no right to inquire 
into the motives of a legislative body nor into 
the wisdom or expediency of legislative acts. 

It is presumed that public officials act 
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Safeguard the City’s Buildings, the Grounds 
and the Children with a Stewart 
Chainlink Protection Fence. 





nenennes saee® 


‘STYLE NO. OT266—All Galvanized 


Protection - Beauty - Permanence 


HE advanced ideas in construction of the Stewart type of Chainlink 
Protection fence makes it the ideal fence for municipal water works, 


) sewage disposal plants, parks, playgrounds, golf courses, tennis courts. Made 
of genuine open-hearth galvanized fabric with interlocking mesh; fittings of 
pressed or forged steel, it combines protection with beauty and permanence. 


We also manufacture Balcony Railings, Grilles, Wire and Iron 
Window Guards, Bridge Railings, Miscellaneous Wire and Iron Work. 


= 


fee: 








Ornamental Iron Fence and 
Gates 


For forty years we have been leaders in 
the manufacture of iron fence; hundreds 
of city and municipal cemeteries are 
among our thousands of installations. 
Stewart’s Iron Fence and Gates are 
equally popular for town houses, suburban 
homes, country estates, and other prop- 
erties where the highest type of enclosure 
or entrance gateway is required. 


SAVE MONEY FOR THE CITY BY GETTING 
OUR PRICES ON PARK SETTEES. 








Let us know your requirements in either Iron or Chainlink Wire. Fence and 
we will submit designs and estimates of cost 








vc STEWART Iron Works 5 Garam 


216 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amgrican City—Thank you. 
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. honestly and _patriotically and discharge their 


duty to the public. Because some pri- 
vate interest may be served by the vacation does 
not render a vacation ordinance void. Before 
such an ordinance is void it must clearly ap- 
pear that no consideration of public interest 
could have led to its enactment.” 


Street Lighting as a Public Purpose 
Supporting General Taxation 


Applying provisions of the Utah statutes, the 
Supreme Court of that state has decided that 
a city is empowered to light streets by drawing 
on the general revenues of the city, although 
the lighting may be limited to a given district. 
(Wicks vs. Salt Lake City, 208 Pacific Re- 
porter, 538.) It is further held that creation 
of a lighting district, with provision for special 
assessments to defray the expense, did not pre- 
clude the city from establishing a guaranty fund 
to secure payment of the bonds issued to defray 
the expense of the improvement. In part, the 
opinion of the Court reads: 


“The assumption of plaintiff that the proposed 
improvement was not for a public purpose flies 
in the face of an obvious truth. The primary 
purpose of lighting a street is to afford comfort, 
safety, and convenience to those who use the 
street, without regard to whether or not they 
own property in the lighted district. This is 
certainly a public purpose. The enhancement 
of the value of abutting property is merely in- 
cidental to the main purpose.” 


Building Permit May Be Rescinded Before 
Being Acted Upon by the Licensee 


Under circumstances mentioned in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the opinion of the Iowa 
Supreme Court in the case of City of Des 
Moines vs. Manhattan Oil Co., 184 Northwest- 
ern Reporter, 823, it was held that a permit 
to establish a gasoline filling station was sub- 
ject to revocation: 


“We are disposed to hold that the adoption 
of the resolution to grant the building permit 
did not have the effect to confer upon the prop- 
esty owner or his lessees a vested right which 
could not be canceled or recalled, under the 
circumstances here shown. The lessor had not 
yet acquired title to the property, and did not 
acquire it until after the permit had been 
rescinded. The proposed filling station had not 
been deposited there. When the application for 
permit was made, there was then pending and 


undisposed of before the council, as the ap- 
plicant well knew, the petition of the prop- 
erty owners within this area to make it a re- 
stricted residence district, and if the Council, 
having adopted the resolution to grant the per- 
mit under such circumstances, concluded it had 
acted inadvertently or improvidently, or with- 
out proper regard for the rights of the peti- 
tioners for a restricted district, rescinded the 
resolution with reasonable promptness, we are 
of the opinion it did not exceed its authority 
or abuse its discretion. 


City to Avoid Flood Danger May, Without 
Compensation to Abutting Owners. Make 
Reasonable Regulations Relative to Building 
Lines Along a Stream, But Cannot There- 
after Re-locate Line to Detriment of Own- 
ers on One Side and in Favor of Owners on 
the Other 

A city, authorized by its charter to make 
proper regulations for guarding against danger 
or damage from fire, water, or other element, 
and to regulate the construction of buildings, 
may, as a proper exercise of its police power, 
adopt reasonable restrictions for buildings upon 
lands along a stream flowing through the city 
so as to avoid danger from floods. To that end 
it may adopt an ordinance fixing building lines 
on each side of the stream, beyond which it 
may prevent the owners of lands bordering 
thereon from constructing their buildings, even 
though their title extends to the middle of the 
stream. And if the restriction be reasonable, 
a riparian owner is not.entitled to compensa- 
tion for that portion of his land which he is 
thus forbidden to use. 

Where the city has adopted an ordinance fix- 
ing the middle of the stream as a base line and 
building lines on either side at a distance of 
30 feet therefrom so as to keep the stream un- 
obstructed at a width of 60 feet, and this width 
is found to be sufficient, it cannot thereafter, 
by permitting the riparian owners on one side 
of the stream to encroach upon and obstruct the 
stream on that side, under the guise of its 
police power, adopt an ordinance relocating the 
building line on the other side so as to main- 
tain the width of 60 feet and by injunction pre- 
vent the owner of land on that other side from 
building upon the line as originally established. 
To deprive him of the use of the additional 
land, it must make compensation to him. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, City of 
Welch vs. Mitchell, 121 Southeastern Reporter, 
165.) 





Professor Elwood at Ames, Iowa. 





Second European Summer School in Landscape Architecture 


Special emphasis will be placed on town planning in the itinerary of the second 
European Summer School of Landscape Architecture, to be conducted under the direction 
of P. H. Elwood, Jr., Professor of Landscape Architecture, Iowa State College. To enrich 
the background and broaden the outlook of students and graduates of the fine arts is the 
object of this European Summer School. The party will sail from New York on June 17 
and return via Montreal September 14. Full particulars can be secured by addressing 
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An 


Opportunity 


for Service 


that the public will reward 


NEW development enables you 
to give your public 50% more 
light on its streets without extra 
cost. The people cannot help 
but see and appreciate so radical 
an improvement and to applaud the official 
who is responsible for it. 





Holophane, for over thirty years the rec- 
ognized leader in scientific lighting, 
has just introduced a new type of street 
lighting unit which directs the light in only 
two or four directions, eliminating practi- 
cally all waste of light outside of the street 
area. 


Our booklet “4-Way and 2-Way Refrac- 
tors” tells how this new development can 
be applied to your city. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY 
344 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Works—Newark, Ohio 
In Canada—146 King St. W., Toronto 


FOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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From the International Union of Cities 








Plans for Neris les Bains, France 
71.31 (44.57) 
Indicating the spread of the idea of more in- 
telligent town planning for small, as well as large, 
communities in France, it is to be noted that uti- 
der the trained guidance of a Paris Urbanist the 
very ancient little town of Neris les Bains, near 
Montlugon, in the Department of Allier, is plan- 
ning for its future growth. This is primarily a 
health resort with no important industry. The 
town is very ancient, there being many indications 
of its importance in Roman times and of the fact 
that the beneficent influences of its thermal 
springs were recognized long before this in the 
Celtic epoch. The town has been three times 
devastated—by the Huns, the Goths, and the Nor- 
mans. It is not at present on a railroad line, but 
it is expected that one will soon be built, stimu- 
lating more rapid growth. In anticipation of this, 
in spite of present limited means, plans for new 
developments and improvements are being made. 
These include better facilities at the bathing es- 
tablishment, the creation of promenades and open 
parked spaces for the bathers and visitors, and 
the improvement and extension of highways. All 
this is to be done with the utmost respect for the 
character of the older, narrower streets and their 
very ancient houses. I. No. 324 


Garden Cities, France 71.313 (44.382) 


At Pierrepont, in the Department of Meurthe 
and Moselle, the Manufacturing Association, 
“Glorieux,” has recently built a garden city. This 
is located on a low hill in a wooded district. 
For the benefit of employees having large families, 
150 houses have been built, each with nine rooms. 
Each has an ample garden adapted to horticul- 
tural developments, which are encouraged by 
means of prizes. The Association has constructed 
schools for boys and girls, a building for shower- 
baths, a dispensary and a cooperative store. The 
provision for large families and the low rents— 
never higher than four francs per room per 
month—have served to increase the comfort of all. 

I. No. 326 


Groups of Houses (“Complexes”) in Holland 
71.43 (492) 

It is sometimes difficult to define the particular 
character of a town, but that of Haarlem, in Hol- 
land, has been very definitely established by the 
Dutch writer, Van Deyssel, in his “Chats about 
Haarlem” (“Causerie. van Haarlem”). A _ co- 
operative building society in this Dutch city, 
known as “On der Dak,” has recently built a group 
of 52 houses; and, thanks to their architect, Rod- 
enburgh, the very definite and peculiar character- 
istics of the town so well established have been 
respected in the new buildings and their grouping 
along Kleverlaan (Avenue Klever). I. No. 328 


Inexpensive Housing in France 33.332 (44) 

The Société Francaise des Habitations 4 Bon 
Marché has recently published its report to the 
President of the French Republic for the year 


1923. This very important document, prepared by 
the well-known French housing and town plan- 
ning expert, Georges Risler, reviews a number of 
questions, including changes in legislation in re- 
gard to housing problems in France and other 
countries. In France he notes as important the 
resumption of activity on the part of the Societies 
for Inexpensive Homes, the total sum advanted to 
these organizations having been 3% times greater 
in 1922 than in 1921. For the Cooperative So- 
cieties the corresponding total has increased ten- 
fold. Numerous projects completed or proposed 
by the Public Building Department are set forth 
in detail. The report analyses the work of the 
Federation of Building Societies; the present sit- 
uation of the Rothschild, Lebaudy and other foun- 
dations; the Building and Loan Societies; and 
several private initiatives, such as those at Rheims 
and other garden cities in Northern France. 

II. No. 451 


Healthful Housing Conditions, Glasgow, Scot- 
land 61.438.3 (41.43) 
The City Council of Glasgow has decided to 
demolish a slum district of particularly miserable 
character and to rebuild new houses for the oc- 
cupants. An interesting feature of the rearrange- 
ments is that iron beds will be installed, for it 
has been noted that wooden beds furnished for 
workmen’s houses by the city of Amsterdam 
were burned by some of the tenants during a short- 
age of firewood. Il. No. 459 


Strasburg, Alsace, France 61.438.3 (43.445) 


This city has, during the past year, undertaken 
an important step in solving its housing and con- 
gested traffic problems. In the heart of the town 
there was an old fortress surrounded by a slum 
area of narrow, ill-lighted streets and old houses. 
To aid in its struggle against such unhealthy con- 
ditions and its housing shortage, the city has un- 
dertaken what has been called “la grand percée,” 
cutting through this old quarter an important, 
wide commercial street. In this connection, ap- 
plication has been made of a law that became part 
of the Civil Code during the "German occupation 
(“Erbbaurecht” or “droit de superfice”) granting 
the right of a form of “emphyteusis”’—an agree- 
ment in this case extending over a period of 65 
years with progressive rates of ground rental— 
all this with the purpose of encouraging building 
construction on the high-priced land along the 
new avenue. New lodgings or apartments have 
been built by the city or by means of financial 
support granted by the city to individuals. Be- 
sides this, the city cedes land under advantageous 
conditions in two outlying portions of Strasburg. 

II. No. 460 


Eprrortat Note.—In the Tablettes Documentaires Mu- 
nicipales, the publication of the International Union of 
Cities from which the foregoing items have been trans- 
lated by Stephen Child, many other articles of municipal 
and civic interest are abstracted. In the original editon 
the name of the magazine or report from which each item 
has been prepared, is shown, together with the date and 
place of its publication. Readers of THe Amertcan City 
who desire further information regarding this source of 
civic documentation can obtain it from Mr. Child at 
588 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Some of the new Harley- 
Davidsons now in service in 


Atlanta, Ga. 











Atlanta Changes 








sense 


| a 
| to Harley-Davidsons 
Atlanta, Georgia, has used various motorcycles for police 
work, but recently this southern city purchased 15 Harley- 
Davidsons. 
Just another of the nearly 1600 cities, towns and counties 1924 Models are the Finest % 
that depend on the Harley-Davidson for efficient, economical Motorcycles ever Built: 
motorcycle police protection. itiokeweteht dhe | 
Your city can use one or more motorcycles this summer to pistons. More power. : 
Less vibration. 
—curb speeders and reckless drivers “3 o — 
—round up motorized morons, crooks, booze-runners 2—Alemite lubrication (frst 
—help enforce traffic and parking regulations. on any motorcycle). 


; Easier to care for. 
Write us for the names of cities in your own state that are aaa 


from Harley-Davidson service. Ask them about the —— ility and 3—Full-floating, easy-riding 
ow 





economy of Harley-Davidsons, and see for yourself thoroughly sidecar. 
i your neighboring city officials and taxpayers appreciate their motorcycle ; 
! police. 4—Handsome, long-lasting 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration, Or write olive _ finish, ma- 
us for special police-motorcycle literature. roon striped. 











Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. M. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harley-Davidson 
| The Motorcycle _ 
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Elements of Water Bacteriology.—By Samuel C. 
Prescott, Professor, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor, Yale School 
of Medicine. Fourth edition, rewritten. John Wile 
& Sons, Inc., New York. 1924. IX + 211 pp., includ- 
mg. bibliography. $2.25. 

he fourth edition of this standard work on water 
bacteriology, the first edition of which was published 
nearly twenty years ago, is devoted to the work of the 
practical water bacter ant It incorporates all of the 
available new matter, including the latest recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Standard Methods of the 
American Public Health Association and reduces ma- 
terially the amount of space devoted to the highly 
technical isolation seldom employed. The various chap- 
ters consider the bacteria in natural waters, the quan- 
titative bacteriological examination of water and its 
interpretation, a study of the organisms developing at 
body temperature, the colon group of bacilli and meth- 
ods for their isolation, significance of the colon group 
in water, other intestinal bacteria as indices of pollu- 
tion, the significances and applicability ef bacteriological 
examinations, the bacteriology of sewage and sewage 
—— and the bacteriological examination of shell- 
sh. 


Appraisers’ and Adjusters’ Handbook.—By William 
Arthur. U. P. ©. Book Company, Inc., New York. 
1924. XVII + 616 pp. $5.00. 

This book is in handy size, measuring 7% x 4% 
inches and one inch thick, so that it can be a real 
handbook for those who are engaged in valuation 
work. The detailed analyses and tables of data on 
building costs arranged by individual processes and 
materials and the discussion of depreciation are truly 
interesting. They are arranged in such a way that 
the assessor, the appraiser or the valuation engineer 
or other evaluating official may make instant use 
of them. Part I deals largely with general principles, 
square and cubic foot costs, percentages of the various 
kinds of work, comparisons and approximate estimat- 
ing. Part II shows how the detailed costs may be 
found. The tables are especially compiled for quick 
reference. This should be a helpful volume for munic- 
ipal and county officials engaged in appraisal work. 


Home Sewage DisposalBy W. A. Hardenbergh, 
Sanitary Engineer and Director of Rural Sanitation, 
Jefferson County Board of Health, Alabama. J. P. 
or Company, Philadelphia. 1924. Illustrated. 
VIL + 274 pp. $2.50. 

This helpful book has been prepared especially for 
health officers and health workers in the field, to fur- 
nish reliable data to engineers and others engaged or 
interested in sewage disposal in single homes, small 
communities and institutions and isolated comfort 
stations in re. at beaches, etc. After a general 
discussion of the need for sanitation and the general 
principles of sanitation, the book takes up the various 
methods of disposal, including the pit privy, septic 
closets, chemical tank closets, the disposal of excreta, 
small septic tanks and small Imhoff tanks, as well 
as secondary methods of treatment. This is a book 
which every small-town health officer and many in the 
larger communities should have for immediate reference. 


The Communicable Diseases.—By Allan J. McLaugh- 

lin, Surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1923. 
X + 269 pp. $3.00. 

A book designed to educate the great intelligent 
group which comes between that of the specialists and 
technicians and the class that can digest only the simple 
leaflet of ‘‘Don’ts.’’ The facts are plainly stated 
without theoretical discussion. The diseases covered 
are those usually reportable by Iaw to the health 
department. The readers to whom this book will 
appeal are those who will, by word and example, educate 
those around them. 


International Association of Fire Engineers.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifty-First Annual Convention of the 
Association held at Richmond, Va., October, 1928. 831 
PP {Apply to James J. Mulcahey, Secretary, Yonkers, 


Public Health in the United States.—By Harry H. 
Moore. With an Introduction by Haven Emerson. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1923. XIX + 557 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

A compact presentation of important facts regard- 
ing the nation’s health, under a unique classification. 
Part I is, Man’s Concern Through the Ages for His 
Health. Part II—The Human and Economic Costs of 
Disease—includes chapters on: What Makes Men 
Die Before Their Time!; Sicknesses Which Disable; 
Defects and Minor Ailments; The Economic Costs of 
Disease. Part IlI—The Warfare Against Disease— 
covers: The Conquest of Science; Unconquered Ene- 
mies; Enemies Not Yet Attacked. Part IV—The 
Exploitation of Ignorance Regarding Disease—deals 
with: Nostrums and Quackery; Health Activities More 
or Less Misdirected. Part V—The Conquest of Disease 
by Health—tells of Health Organizations; The School— 
a Super-Health Organization; Organized Recreation; 
The Dispensary, the Clinic, and the Health Center; 
Health rvice in Industry; Other Significant Health 
Activities. Part VI—The Expanding Field of Public 
Health—embraces Economic and Sociological Aspects 
of Public Health; The Socialization of Preventive and 
Curative Medicine; The Problem of Personnel; Public 
Economy and Public Health; Prospects of a Forward 
— The appendices centain much valuable ma- 
te 7 


Our City—New York.—By the High School Students 
of New York City, under the supervision of Frank A. 
Rexford. Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 1924. XXV 
+ 400 pp. Many illustrations. $1.20. 

Hundreds of high school students took part in the 
preparation of this book. The best work on the book 
in each of nineteen schools developed into a chapter. 
Great assistance has been given to the schools in the 
study of civics, by city departments, bureaus, civic 
organizations and individuals. This volume was pro- 
duced in 1923 as part of a survey of the work of the 
public schools of New York City. It covers: water-sup- 
ply, food protection; regulation of buildings; waste dis- 
posal; regulation of work; provision for recreation; 
guarding the health; welfare of the unfortunate; pro- 
tection of life and property; city planning; communica- 
tion and transportation; lighting and heating; making 
and exécuting laws; courts; correction of delinquency; 
finance; voting; education. 


The Hoboken City Hall.—lIssued frequently by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Chamber of Commerce, 
Hoboken, N. J. 4 Handy size. The issue of 
April 7, 1924, states the purpose of the bulletin—to 
‘‘treat of the different matters having to do with the 
administration of the affairs of the city of Hoboken’’; 
and deals with the revised miscellaneous revenue rates 
embodied in a series of ordinances introduced by the 
Board of Commissioners on April 7; and aiso with 
the exemption from municipal taxation of the Shipping 
Board piers. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


Better Homes in America.—Why and How to Teach 
Civic Effectiveness, as Illustrated by School Partici- 
ation in the Nor gee | Better omes Campaign. 
Ww, Elizabeth Carlisle, ead of Civics Department, 

ashington Junior High School, Port Huron, Mich. 
Foreword by James Ford, Executive Director, Better 
Homes in erica. Publication No. 2, March, 1924, 
of Better Homes in America, National Headquarters, 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. —— 
ing the most significant of the local home demonstra- 
tions—that in Port Huron, Mich., under the diree 
tion of the author of this pamphlet. (Apply to the 
National Headquarters.) 


An Inventory of Proposed City Projects, Dulu 
Minn.—In ‘‘The Taxpayers’ Business,’’ pom by = 
Taxpayers’ League of St. Louis County, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn. February 25, 1924. 16 . Answering the 
uestions: What Do We Want! What Do We Need? 

hat Can We Afford! The cost of the proposed 
improvements spgeeninetse $40,000,000. They cover 
sanitation, public health, safety; traffic facilitation— 
paving; public service and convenience; education; 


ks and recreation. Apply to the Le ‘ 
ev Betlinn Deli, Mae) Stes St 
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Upper is Concrete Storm Sewer. Internal diameter 66” 
Lower is Concrete Sanitary Sewer. ——ae 


Portland, Oveg. 


Concrete Pipe Sewers in America are 80 years young, The first one of 
record was laid in 1842 at Mohawk, N. Y.—more than eighty years ago, 


Concrete Pipe Sewers have been in use in Hudson, N: Y., since 1867; in 
Nashua, N. HL, since 1868; in Kokomo, Ind., since 1873; in North Adams, 
Mass., since 1874; in Butte, Mont., since 1889. 

Recent inspection of these sewers has shown that they are still in per- 
fect condition. 

Concrete Pipe Sewers sustain the earth pressure in deep trenches. Even 
when they are near the surface, they meet all requirements for supporting 
the weight of traffic. 

Due to the impermeability of well-made Concrete Pipe, leakage and in- 
filtration are eliminated. Concrete Pipe are true to shape and form. Asa 
result their smooth interior surface provides maximum flow capacity. 

These are a few of the reasons why so many municipal engineers are 
giving preference to Concrete Pipe Sewers. 

x * * 


Concrete Sewer Pipe is nate mace ae ont: acre 
ternal diameter. The smaller sizes are unreinforced and meet 
ments of the American Society for Testing Materials. penemcrenedaiiest 


Our booklet C-3 tells many interesting things about Concrete Pipe Sewers. 
Address nearest office for your copy today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Adante = Indianapolis F repetonce 
Cherlone,N.C, a = [a 4 
Helens ] Sek Cuy 


Chicago Vy ashumgton, 








Our Booklets are sent free in the 
United States, Canada and Cuba, 


Concrete Meets Every 
Sewer Requirement 
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Minor Highway Privileges as a Source of Municipal 
Revenue in Nine Cities of the United States.—Includ- 
ing sub-sidewalk vaults or tunnels, overhanging signs, 
building balconies or other projections, switch tracks, 
etc. Report prepared by Bureau of Statistics and 
Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, 
Ill March, 1924. 12 typewritten pp. (Apply to 
Frederick Rex, Municipal Reference Librarian.) 


Public Indebtedness in Indiana.—Tables showing 
bonded and other interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
state of Indiana and of each county, civil township, 
civil city, school city, civil town, and school town 
thereof. Prepared by the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
Indianapolis. Bulletin No. 5, Vol. IX, of the Exten- 
sion Division, Indiana, University, January, 1924. 
hy (Apply to the Bureau, State House, Indiana- 
polis. 


Plan Book of Small Homes.—Three, Four, Five and 
Six Rooms. Prepared for Better Homes in America 
by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of 
the United States, Inc. 1924, Photographs and plans. 
32 pp. 25 cents. (Apply to the Bureau, 1200 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Business-Managing Our Cities.—By Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., Assistant Manager, Civic Development ——, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. printed 


from The Nation’s Business for March, 1924. 6 pp. 
(Apply to the author.) 


Mistakes to be Avoided in Zoning.—By Lawrence 
Veiller, Secretary, National Housing Association. 
Address before the convention of National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, June 28, 1923. Issued by The 
City Plan Commission, Detroit, Mich., September, 
1923. 7 pp. (Apply to the Commission.) 


Comparative Statement of Expenditures.—Presents 
a comparative statistical study of municipal expendi- 


tures for Colorado cities and towns poe | & popu- 
lation of 2,000 or over in 1922. Prepared z Bureau 
of Business and Governmental Research, xtension 


Division, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Figures 
were taken from annual statements published by the 
various cities represented. 10 mimeographed pages. 
(Apply to the Bureau.) 


Recarbonization of Softened Water.—By Nicholas 
S. Hill, Jr. Reprinted from the Journal of the Ameri- 
ican Water Works Association, March, 1924. 16 PP. 
(Apply to the author, 112 E, 19th Street, New York, 
; war 


The Cantata of the Garden Cities—Music by Ma- 
aglyo. Words by Georges Lauweryns. Published by 
nl Benoit-Lévy, 11 rue Malebranche, Paris, France. 
3 copies 4 shillings. (Apply to the publisher.) 


Motor Vehicles.—Three pamphlets: Special Taxation 
for Motor Vehicles, 27 quarto pp.; Governmental Re- 
strictions on Motor Vehicle Sizes, Weights and Speeds, 
25 pp.; Governmental Regulation of Motor Vehicle 
Common Carriers, 27 pp. Published by Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥. January, 1924. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Municipal Bond Sales.—A record of the domestic and 
foreign government, state and municipal bond sales in 
the United States during the year 1923. Published 
by The Bond Buyer, 67 earl Street, New York, ) ee 
113 pp. $10. (Apply to the publishers.) 


West Hartford Zoning.—By Robert Whitten. Report 
to the Zoning Commission on the zoning of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., explaining the proposed zoning regulations 
and discussing steps that should be taken in the future 
to provide in & comprehensive way for the planning 
of the unsubdivided areas. March 3, 1924. 20 pp. 
(Apply to the author, 4614 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


National Health Series.—Five pocket-size books with 
flexible covers: Communit Health—How to Obtain 
and Preserve It, by Donald B. Armstrong, M. D., Se. we 
Executive Officer, National Health Council, 65 pp.; 
Man and the Microbe—How Communicable Diseases 
Are Controlled, by Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, 
Dr. P. H., Professor of Public Health, Yale School of 
Medicine, 68 pp.; The ‘wg = Health, by Richard A. 

D & ?, a. mm 


Bolt, ME rector, Medical Service, 
American Child Health Association, 38 PP. Personal 
y Allen J. 


Hygiene the, Bens aoe Living, 
McLau n ‘ 3 geon x 

Servies assisted by James A. Tobey, M. 8., Adntinistr 
tive Secretary, National Health Council, 63 pp.; .Can- 
cer—Nature, Diagnosis, and Cure, by Francis Carter 
Wood, M. D., Director, Institute of Cancer Research, 
Columbia University, 67 pp. 1924. 30 cents each, 
(Apply to Funk & Wagna Company, New York.) 


Public Health - 


‘ 
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Why Cities Are Changing to Commission-Manager 
Form of Government.—By RK. E. McDonnell. Pocket 
size. 8 pp. 2 folding maps. (Free on application to 


a & McDonnell, consulting engineers, Kansas City, 
0. 


Examples of Community Enterprises in Louisiana.— 
By Augustus W. Hayes, Associate Professor of So- 
ciology, The Tulane University of Louisiana. Research 
Bulletin No. 3, October, 1923, issued by the University 
and the United States Department of Agriculture co- 
operating. 48 pp. Illustrated. Bringing out in every 
case how the institution, organization or enterprise 
reached its present status, what it is doing, and how 
it keeps functioning; often told in the words of the 


workers themselves, (Apply to The Tulane University 
of Louisiana.) 


Industrial Schools.—Organization and Administration 
of General Industrial Schools or Classes in Communi- 
ties of Less Than 25,000 Inhabitants.’ University of 
the State of New York Bulletin, October 1, 1923. 17 
pp. Prepared by Robert H. Rodgers, supervisor of 
industrial education. The revised plan for this type 
of work has decreased the required number of hours 
devoted to the industrial subjects, thereby making it 
possible to develop a general industrial education pro- 
= in conjunction with the regular academic sub- 
ects of the grade or high school. (Apply to Lewis A. 
Wilson, Director, Division of Vocational and Exten- 


sion Education, Universit f th 
Albany ey} yo e State of New York, 


Pirst Aid to Traffic—What to Do Till the Cit 
Planner Comes—Suggestions for the Fe ale AB of 
Traffic Accidents.—By George G. Kelcey, Manager, En- 
gineering Division, American Gas Accumulator Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J. Excerpts from papers presented 
before the United States Committee for the District of 
Columbia and the National Safety Council at its An- 
nual Congress in Buffalo. Reprinted through the cour- 
tesy of the National Safety Council from the November 
1923, issue of ‘‘Highway Transportation,’’ New York. 
12 pp. Photographs, diagrams. Suggesting avenues 
of investigation by municipalities, leading to plans of 
= —, — take advantage of existing oppor- 

8 for traffic improvement at 
py eo gpl ng Pp the least expense. 


Platting Guide, Milwaukee, Wis.—For own 
tors, engineers and agents who expect to subdivide jee 
into lots within a mile and a half beyond the city limits 
Suggestions recommended hy the Milwaukee Real 
Estate Board and the Committee on Buildings, Grounds 
and Bridges of the Common Council. 31 quarto pp 
Maps, views, diagrams. 25 cents. Published by the 
Board of Public Land Commissioners. January, 1924. 


(Apply to Gard 8. R f , 
ina Oy Ses nee 


Prison Industries.—Message from the 
New York State Recommending odin Mle Seger oe 
Prison Industries, with a Report by the Board of 
Estimate and Control on the Prison Industries Legis- 
lative Document (1924) No. 55. 48 pp. The Gov- 
ernor believes that in order to solve the problems 
presented, ‘‘we must set up an industrial organization 
which, as nearly as present conditions permit, will 


parallel industrial organizations in private life.’’ 


end 7 od State Board of Estimate and Control, 


The Civic Federation of Dalla 

’ 8, Texas.— 
Annual Directory, 1924, Listing the Dallas beeen 
for civic and social progress and promotion of health 
and education, and state organizations and boards 
Compiled and published by the Civic Federation of 


Dallas, 415-18 Mercantile Bank Buildi D 
Texas. February, 1924. 25 ing, Dallas, 
to the Federation.) 5 cents. 32 pp. (Apply 


Education Law, New York State.—A 
July 1, 1923. University of the State Pxn-_E* 
Bulletin, June 15, 1923. 381 pp. (Apply to Lewis 


aiken ’ epee Division of Extension Education, 


City Ordinances.—What Our Cit i 
r y Councils Are 
— Nig list of references to ordinances intro- 


assed by, the city councils of large cities 


from September 1, 1923, to February 25, 1924. 5 


mimeographed sheets. 2 cents sta 
=e ge. (Apply to 
mn elpal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Ehicago, 
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From Babylon to Columbus 


Centuries B. C., Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, used asphalt as 
a binder for street construction. Nebuchadnezzar, his son, employed 
it even more extensively. 


Today, in Columbus, O., as in other cities and towns throughout 
the world, Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt paving has proven its 
tremendous superiority over any other bituminous material—its 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 


We have some interesting data regarding this remarkable ages- 
old, ages-seasoned asphalt. Write for it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisce 


TRINIDAD aspuair 
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Harmon Foundation.—Year Book for 1923. Pub- 
lished February, 1924. 23 pp. (Apply to the Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works for 1922. (Apply to David A. 
Hartwell, Commissioner of Public orks.) 


Goderich, Ont.—Anditors’ Financial Statement for 
1923. (Apply to either of the auditors, A. M. Robert- 
son or H. R. Long.) 

Johnstown, N. Y.—Annual Report of the Board of 
Water Commissioners, for 1923. (Apply to Thomas 
A. Sutton, President of the Board.) 


Kalispell, Mont.—Annual Report of the Water De- 
partment for 1923. (Apply to W. H. Lawrence, 
Superintendent.) 


On the Calendar 


May 7-8.—Paris, Tex. 

League of Texas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Executive Secretary, Frank M. Stewart, Government Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 


May 10-13.—WasuinerTon, D. C. P 

American Association of Museums. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Laurence Vail Coleman, American Museum 
of Safety, 141 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 


May 138-15.—Arttantic City, N. J. 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


May 19-23,—Atxantic City, N. J. . 

National Electric Light Association. Annual meeting. 
Executive Manager, M. H. Aylesworth, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


May 19-24.—New York, N. Y. 

American Water Works Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Address: W. M. Niesley, 170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


May 20-22.—Lima, Onto. 

National Firemen’s Association of the United States. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Capt. J. E. Mersch, 750 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 


May 21-23.—Wasuineoton, D. C. , 

American Institute of Architects. Annual convention. 
Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


May 26-29.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Annual Conference on Weights and Measures. Secre- 
tary, H. E. Holbrook, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 


June 3-5.—Rocuester, N. Y. : . 

Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials of the 
State of New York. Annual conference. Secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
June 3-6.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Herbert U. Nelson, 
1428 Consumers Building, Chicago, IIl. 

June 5-7.—Minerat Wextts, Tex. ihe 

Texas Commercial Executives’ Association. Annual 
convention-school. Secretary, O. C. B. Nair, Corsicana, 
Tex, 

June 5-7.—Cincinnati, Onto. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Elias Roos, Brumder Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 9-14.—Derroit, MicH. : , me 

National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Charles S.. Shaughnessy, Civil 
Service Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 10-12,—KeEnsincToNn, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, Capitol Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 11-14,—San_ Francisco, Cauir, : 

American Association of Engineers. Annual convention. 
Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 63 East Adams Street, Chicago. 
ll. 

June 18-14.—MIpDLETOWN, Oxto, if 

Ohio Commercial Secretaries Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, Avery G. Clinger, Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Annual Report of city for year 
ending January 31, 1924. (Apply to Edward A. 
Beck, City Manager.) 


Pasadena, Calif.— Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Municipal Light and Power Department, for 1922-1923. 
(Apply to C. W. Koiner, City Manager.) 


Waynesboro, Pa.—Annual Statement of the Borough 
of Waynesboro, Pa.—Showing the financial condition 
of the borough and containing a statement of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1923. (Apply to A. Stover Fitz, Borough Manager.) 


Wilmington, Del.—Annua) Report of the Board of 
Water Commissioners for the fiscal year 1922-1923. 
(Apply to S. Newbold Van Trump, Chief Engineer of 
the Water Department.) 


of Conventions 


June 17-19.—Provipence, R. I. 

National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. Annual conventwn. Secretary, Mark M. Foote, 
Comptroller’s Office, Chicago, IIl. 


June 19-20.—Dertroit, MINN. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion, Executive Secretary, Morris B. Lambie, The 
Municipal Reference Library, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


June 23-27.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, F. L, Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


JuNE 24-26.—Boston, Mass. 

New England Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Chief John W. O’Hearn, Watertown, 
Mass. 

June 24-27.—New Brunswick, CANADA. 

Canadian Good Roads Association, Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, George A. McNamee, 909 New Birks 
Building, Montreal, Que, 

June 25-Juty 2.—Toronto, Onr. 

American Association for Community Organization. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Pierce Williams, care National 
Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
June 25-Juty 2.—Toronto, Onr. 

National Conference of Social Work. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, William H. Parker, 25 East 9th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

June 30-Jury 5.—Saratoca Sprines, N. Y. 

American Library Association. Annual meeting. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Jury 2-9.—AmsterpDAM, HoLranp. 

International Town Planning Conference. Address: 
Organizing Secretary, International Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Federation, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London 
W. C. 1, England. 

Jury 14-18.—Montrear, CaNnapa. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, 
Wilmington, Del 
Jury 20-26.—Pato Ato, CaLir. 

Western Summer School of Community Leadership. 
Address: Professor Edwin A, Cottrell, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif, 

Jury 20-Aucust 2,—Evanston, Itt, 

National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
Address: Robert B. Beach, Business Manager, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Chicago, III. 


Aucust 19-22.—Burrato, N. Y. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
convention, Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, Yonkers, 
SEPTEMBER 23-26.—Rocuester, N. Y. 

New England Water Works Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OctoseR 3.—Boston, Mass. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, P. O. Box 
234, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Octoser 20-22.—Wasuincton, D. C, 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries, Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Ray: 
mond B. Gibbs, Kansas City, Kans, 
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Meet Schoolhouse Requirements 


Safety and durability are the chief requisites of 
schoolhouse construction. Norton Floors meet both 
for they are slip-proof and wear-resisting. 


The Clifton Park High School, Baltimore, is one of 
many where Alundum Tile has been used on the 
‘stairways to make them safe for the careless hurry- 
ing feet of children and to prevent worn hollows 
due to the unusually severe traffic to which such 
stairways are subjected. 


There is a Norton Floor suitable for all types of 
schoolhouse construction. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ontario T-99 
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News and IIlustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Interested 
in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improve- 
ment Undertakings 





Patching with Rock Asphalt 


Many cities are using Kyrock, the rock 
asphalt produced by the Kentucky Rock Asphalt— 
Company, Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for patching old pavements, and are 
finding it both satisfactory and economical. 
Kyrock has the advantage of being laid cold 
and is always ready to lay without mixing or 
special equipment. 

The time to repair a break in a pavement is 
when the break occurs. It is often true in 
smaller cities without heating and mixing equip- 
ment that street maintenance is neglected un-. 
til a complete new pavement is required. Cities 
and counties using rock asphalt for mainte- 
nance keep a supply of material in storage and 
mix and repair as soon as it is needed. 

When asphalt pavements are to be patched 
with rock asphalt, the old surface should be cut 
away, leaving the edges perpendicular. The ~ 
hase is then restored and the hole cleaned out. 
Dirt and dust must be removed, and this can 
be done either by brooming or with a bellows. 
The edges of the old surface should be painted 
with an asphaltic cement, which is not neces- 
sary where an old pavement of rock asphalt is 
being repaired. The hole is then filled with the 
rock asphalt and crowned up slightly above the 
old pavement. It is tamped thoroughly, and 
the patch is complete. After a few days’ traf- 
fic the patch may not be distinguished from 
the surrounding pavement. 

Where slight depressions occur in an asphalt 
pavement. rock asphalt skin patches are suc- 
cessful. The old asphalt need not be disturbed, 
but should be thoroughly cleaned. The area 
should be painted before the rock asphalt is 
applied, and the patch may be feathered at the Fill with rock asphalt and crown 
edges. 

In patching old brick or block pavements, it 
is often necessary to remove the bricks to re- 
pair the base. In such cases the base, if con- 
crete, may be restored by filling the hole with 
cement concrete, pouring the mixture to within 
1¥4 inches of the top of the old surface. The 
hole should then be cleaned and painted with 
asphaltic cement before the rock asphalt is 
shoveled into place and tamped. Tamp, and the patch is complete 

Most patching of brick pavement, however, HOW TO PATCH WITH ROCK ASPHALT 
is required because of slight depressions due 
to settling or to actual wear of the bricks. Be- asphaltic paint to protect the patch from mois- 
cause of its fine sand aggregate. Kyrock is espe- ture and to absorb any dust on the old surface. 
cially adapted to such work. The edges of the This is particularly important in making feath- 
patch feather out to almost nothing. ered-edge patches. Asphaltic cement used as 

In patching brick or block pavements with a paint coat should be either an asphalt cut 
Kyrock, the hole should be coated with an back with gasoline or an asphalt emulsion, 
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@& Rolfe, Inc., $3000 last season, pick- 
| ing up excavation in Richmond, Va. 
2—Working in close quarters at Me- 
-_—— Grady Bros., Pittsburgh, five yards 
‘ of material were loaded in three 
minutes. 
3—The disc feeder digging into stone. 
No shovel clean-up is ever needed. 
4—In the summer, Worcester, Mass., 
converts its snow loader into a buc- 
ket loader. It loads a gravel car in 
one-fourth the time eight men pre- 
viously required, 
5—The street commissioner of Worces- 
ter says his Barber-Greene Snow 
Loader takes the place of 100 men. 


fe - Baar an ~ — yy 
= iis 1—This Barber-Greene saved McGuire i ; ; : 








The double-purpose loader 


Loading sand and stone in summer—loading snow in winter 


The same Barber-Greene that can clear a 
heavy snow from an entire city block in 15 
minutes, can with a slight change replace a 
gang of 10 to 20 men on street paving in the 
summer. 


The snow boom is quickly replaced with a 
bucket loader boom, and the Barber-Greene 
is prepared for a season’s work in sand or 
gravel, coal or cinders. 


With its disc feeder, it digs into any material, 
cleaning it up without the aid of a single 
shoveler. 


A single Barber-Greene Bucket Loader sped up 
production 40% and eliminated a large labor 
gang for the Trinidad Asphalt Company, on a 
street paving job in St. Louis, Mo. It brought 
about an average daily run of 1,555 square 
yards, with a maximum of 1,777 square yards. 


McGuire & Rolfe, Inc., of Richmond, Va., 


used two Barber-Greenes. One of them, 
loading gravel from storage piles, handled 18 
cubic feet in 30 seconds—and 20,000 tons in a 
season. The other machine was used at an 
asphalt plant and on subgrade work. Re- 
placing 8 to 10 shovelers at picking up excava- 
tion, it saved the company $3,000. 


Cities that have found the Barber-Greene to 
be the swiftest, most flexible and economical 
of all bucket loaders, have also found it to be 
the one best means of minimizing the business 
losses that formerly accompanied every heavy 
snow. 


Our two booklets, ‘‘Mechanical Snow Han- 
dling’ and ‘‘Results on Road Jobs,’’ show in 
a striking way the snow-removal methods and 
the road-building methods adopted in many 
different sections of the country. They explain 
the double economy of the Barber-Greene. 
Send for them now. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY ~—Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 


Automatic w Ditch Diggers 






GREENE 


Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 
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a hand mower is pushed—at the side 
plates, instead of pulling from the shrub 
rod. This holds the mower to its work 
and prevents the back from jumping up 
in heavy grass. 

The device can be quickly detached 
from the tractor by unhooking the sim- 
ple clevis and draw-bar hitch, thus re- 
leasing the tractor for other work. 


Park Cable for Series 
Lighting Circuits 

A new park cable, intended for use 
in series lighting circuits for municipal 
street lighting, white way installations 
and park or playground illuminating sys- 
tems, has been placed on the market by 
the Simplex Wire and Cable Company, 
210 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
under the name of Condex park cable. 
This cable consists of an insulated lead- 
covered conductor, such as is ordinarily 
used for series street-lighting circuits, 
protected by an interlocking steel tape 
under and over which is a bed saturated 


with a preservative compound. It is 
A FPIVE-MOWER HITCH FOR USE WITH A LIGHT 


TRACTOR 


Improving Public Grounds 

Superintendents of parks, cemeteries and pub- 
lic grounds find that their appropriations for lawn 
maintenance require close figuring. Usually the 
labor is limited and employees are unskilled. For 
these reasons, they must consider labor-saving 
features of motor-operated lawn-mowers. Three- 
and five-unit machines drawn by Fordson or other 
light tractors make ideal combinations. 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company, 400 
Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich., makes a fast, 
dependable mowing outfit, which is used on a 
great number of golf courses, public parks and 
other large grounds where there is a power-plant 
in use for general duties. By utilizing the light 
tractor already owned by the city, it is possible 
to avoid the purchase of additional power equip- 
ment. This outfit in three- or five-unit combina- 
tion provides particular advantages, inasmuch as 
the Ideal Bull Dog cutting units are especially de- 
signed for power cutting. The mower has levers 
for raising the cutting units, and wide-faced trac- 
tion wheels and casters for carrying the weight 
of the assembly. The outfit is a distinct economy 
and improvement over the horse-drawn mower 
and is said to quickly pay for its cost in the 
saving of labor and the improved appearance of 
the lawn. It is guaranteed by the manufacturer 
to stand the hard, steady grind of mowing grass 
behind a Fordson or other light-weight tractor. 
The assembly is so built that there is no bearing 
weight on the cutting units, which swing freely 
by suspension hangers. The power for turning 
the cutter reel is derived entirely from the trac- 
tion of the cutting wheels of the cutting unit. 

Each cutting unit operates independently, thus 
preventing possible injury to the entire outfit. 
Should an obstruction strike one of the blades, 
it would be unlikely to cause breakage, as it 
merely stops the rotation of the individual cut- 
ting unit, causing the wheels to slide. 

The same method of attaching cutting mowers 
to the frame is employed as in all other Ideal 
mowers. The mowers are pushed the same as 


claimed to be a distinctly different type 

of steel-taped cable from that which has 

been used so extensively during the last 
15 or 20 years. 

The flexible locked steel conduit is a steel tape 
applied spirally around the lead-covered conduc- 
tor. This steel armor and the unique way in 
which it is applied form the main distinguishing 
fedture of Condex park cable. The steel com- 
pletely covers the cable under all conditions and 
is securely locked together in such a way that 
there is little possibility of any portion of the 
cable becoming exposed to mechanical injury. 
The arch form of the overlapping, interlocking 
steel gives unusual resistance to crushing. 

The bedding between the lead and the steel 
tape consists of a fabric of sufficient weight and 
thickness to furnish ample protection. Before 
being applied, it is thoroughly impregnated with a 
preservative compound. The outer covering is a 
serving of jute thoroughly saturated with pre- 
servative compound similar to that used on the 
bedding. The outer surface of the cable is fin- 
ished so that it is not objectionable to handle. 

The preservative compound which is applied 
over the lead and between the various protecting 
layers prevents rotting and deterioration of the 
fabric by moisture or from other causes. It also 
covers the entire surface of the steel, working 
itself into the overlapping locking feature in such 
a way as to insure the flexible conduit against 
rusting. 

With this type of cable, conduits are unneces- 
sary and manholes need not be constructed. Very 
little digging is required to obtain a satisfactory 
installation, as the cable can be laid in a shallow 
trench in the ground, where it is feasible to dig 
such a trench, or it can be placed under the pave- 
ment on a city street by simply removing one 
course of paving blocks and placing the cable 
in the bedding under them. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 


economically and permanently accomplished by Excelsior Fence 


Installation shown is an Excelsior Rustproof Chain Link, the ORIGINAL Hot 
Galvanized After Weaving Chain Link Fence, proved to be the most durable by more 
than five years’ actual service under all kinds of conditions. 

Excelsior Rustproof Ornamental Wire Fence is the strongest and most durable 
ornamental wire fence made. 

Excelsior Iron Fence and Gates furnished in a variety of designs and sizes. 

The Wickwire Spencer engineering department will be glad to furnish recommenda- 
tions and estimates of fence types to meet your particular requirements. 


Catalog upon request. 
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WIRE FENCES 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 


Fence Department 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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‘‘CLOSE UPS’’ OF FAMOUS SEWER BUGS 


Sanitary Sewers an Aid to the Health 
of the Community 

Many home owners when calculating the cost 
of sewers and water-works fail to consider the 
expense resulting from the repeated cleaning 
of the old style of privy vaults or cesspools. 
Cleaning must be done periodically, and the 
cost may vary from $5 to $19 per load. Sev- 
eral loads must be frequently taken out. This 
money would go far toward paying the cost 
of sanitary sewers. After the sewers are put 
in there is no cleaning charge to pay. To the 
expense of cleaning privy vaults or cesspools, 
there must be added the offensiveness of odors 
which necessarily accompany the job of 
cleaning. 

When you send your child to school, you 
must take into account the contacts he will 
make there, physical, mental and moral. If 
there are no sewers, and sanitary conditions in 
the town are bad, your child will have many 
chances to contract contagious diseases. If the 
toilets, the lavatories and the drinking arrange- 
ments of the school are old-fashioned and un- 
sanitary, you need not be surprised at his bring- 
ing diseases home. When the city does not 
have the protection afforded by pure water and 
sewers, an epidemic may break out at any time 
and sweep. unhindered through the entire com- 
munity. Schools should abolish the outdoor 
toilet, which is always a breeder of disease and 
frequently of immorality. A modern school 
with sewer connections does not have this dan- 
gerous institution. 

Stagnant pools, ponds, open drains, decompos- 
ing refuse, open privies and cesspools help to 
keep alive the mosquitoes and flies which carry 
the germs of malaria, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
dysentery, etc. Sanitary sewers offer remedies 
for such insanitary conditions. 

The W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., 
203 New York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Clay Products Association, 133 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, are dis- 
tributing an interesting pamphlet, “Disease 
Devils—Let’s Help Chase Them Out of Town,” 
the front cover of which depicts the caricatures 
of the germs of malaria, typhoid, influenza and 
tuberculosis, shown above. 

This booklet, which is devoid of advertising, 
is admirable for use in sewer bond campaigns 
as a piece of educational literature. 
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Stationary Circular Travel Rings 


A very interesting piece of playground appara- 
tus in the shape of stationary circular travel rings 
which do not revolve, is made by the Patterson- 
Williams Manufacturing Company, 501-507 West 
San Fernando Street, San Jose, Calif. In spite 
of the fact that this apparatus does not revolve, 
it furnishes an endless-ring path which permits 
children to swing from ring to ring, pulling, 
stretching and developing every muscle of their 
bodies. Unlike the straightaway travel rings, the 
circular arrangement forces reaching and stretch- 
ing of the arms and legs in a position different 
from similar apparatus. Races can be held on 
the apparatus, as the path is as long as the child 
cares to go around. It is an economical piece of 
apparatus for the reason that it is long enough for 
the hardiest and yet occupies the minimum space. 

The rings are mounted in a 9-foot circle, 3 feet 
apart, making it an interesting feat to negotiate 
one ring after another. The rings are so 
arranged that they can be used as gymnastic rings 
by four children at a time. An inclined board is 
furnished with the outfit for the use of smaller 
children in starting. Because of its circular 
arrangement, the outfit requires approximately 
one-twelfth of the space of the ordinary traveling 
rings. The rings themselves are of aluminum 
bronze with an aluminum grip. The apparatus 
stands 12 feet high and weighs 270 pounds with- 
out the supporting pipe, and 470 pounds with it. 
The aluminum hand-grip rings are mounted 6 
feet 3 inches from the ground, and all parts of the 
equipment are galvanized. 





AN ENDLESS LIVE OF SWINGING RINGS 
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This high, unclimbable Anchor Post Chain Link Fence safeguards the water supply of the City of 


Newark, N. J. It surrounds the Cedar Grove Reservoir. 


Effective Protection Against Water Pollution 


Maintaining the purity of water sup- 
ply, in the face of many possible 
sources of pollution, is a job of no 
mean proportion. 

Even though the Waterworks Super- 
intendent or Engineer provides almost 
every possible safeguard against con- 
tamination—should he fail to provide 
just one reasonable means of protec- 
tion, he is exposed to censure and 
blame. 

A high, unclimbable Anchor Post 
Fence, of the type shown above, is an 
unfailing ally of the Waterworks 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Superintendent or Engineer—and a 
very necessary means of reservoir pro- 
tection. It is an ever-vigilant watch- 
man—an impassable barrier against 
every trespasser danger. 

If your reservoirs are unfenced—still 
open to many possible sources of pollu- 
tion—the consideration of adequate 
fence protection deserves your imme- 
diate attention. A phone call, wire or 
letter to the nearest Anchor Post office 
or sales agent will bring you full co- 
operation and complete . information 
regarding reservoir fences. 


Branch Offices: 


BALTIMORE, MD....509 W. ——_ St. 


BOSTON, hea a: 9 Milk St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.......... 8 So. idl oan St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO... .141 East Fourth St. 
EUCLID, OHIO....... 21500 St. Claire Ave. 
DETROIT, RRR < Penobscot Bldg. 


WILKES-BARRE, 


HARTFORD, CONN........... 902 Main St. 
MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y..167 Jericho Turnpike 
PHILADELPHIA, PA...Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


vies 2. US Se 541 Wood St. 
BROCHEStam NM. Y........-0% 48 Be St. 
FR. Se 604 La Salle Bldg. 


.300 Coal Exch. Bldg. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Top, | 





tindinn Post Fences 





FIRM because. Anchored PERMANENT~because Galvanized 
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The New Belle Isle Bridge, Detroit 2175 Bellevue Avenue. Esselstyn, Murphy and 
Excluding the cost of the subway under Jef- Burns, 3456 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich., are 


_ferson Avenue, Detroit, the new Belle Isle Bridge, the engineers and architects for the bridge. 
connecting the automobile city with its playground 
on Belle Isle, will cost about $2,500,000. It has 
required 27 months to build and is 2,200 feet 
long, this being 428 feet shorter than the old 
bridge because of the dirt fill on the Belle Isle 
end. The new bridge is nearly twice as wide 
as the old bridge, measuring 87 feet against 44 
. feet for the earlier structure. The old bridge 
had two g-foot sidewalks, while the new bridge 
has two 14-foot sidewalks. 

From curb to curb the old bridge was 26 feet, 
and the new is 59 feet. It measures 30 feet 
above water-level and the channel, having a rise 
of 8 feet from the Detroit side to the top of the 
crown and a drop of 16 feet to the Belle Isle 
shore. There is a total of 3,018 tons of struc- 
tural steel and 20,000 cubic yards of concrete in 
the structure. 

The 4,388 feet of attractive railing for the 
Belle Isle bridge was made by the Stewart Iron 
Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and_ sold 
through its Detroit representative, C. A. Weigel, 











A NEW TYPE OF LAWN-MOWER THAT WEIGHS 
ONLY 74. POUNDS 


A New Type of Lawn-Mower 


A new type of lawn-mower which weighs 
only 7% pounds and which is claimed to be 
almost silent in operation has been brought out 
by the Montague Manufacturing Company, 
148-154 Lewis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
When held in the ordinary position, this new 
machine, known as the MontaMower, cuts the 
grass approximately one inch long, which is the 
proper length, according to the govern.vent 
bulletin on the care of lawns. 


The cutter consists of two sharp-edged 
cutting discs which revolve toward each other, 
slightly overlapping. The grass is gathered 
in by the cutters and cut off at the intersection 
of these discs. There are eight groups of cut- 
ters, each having a drive-wheel of its own 
on which the mower runs. All drive-wheels 
are solidly welded to the main shaft so that 
all the cutters revolve, even though each wheel 
does not have traction. The cutters and discs 
are heavy and have adequate strength to stand 
SECTION OF SIDE-RAIL ON BELLE ISLE up well. New cutters are furnished at about 
BRIDGE, DETROIT, SHOWING THE TYPE OF the cost of sharpening an ordinary mower, 

LIGHTING STANDARD INSTALLED when the original cutters show wear. 
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Venturi Charts Which Tell the Story 
(Greatly reduced in size) 


The BATTLE between CONSERVATION and 
WATER WASTE, if successfully waged, means 
wise provision against the dreaded period of 
water shortage. 





With VENTURI METERS on the main pump 
and distribution lines, the winning of the battle 
becomes a practical certainty. 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“Builders of the Venturi for 33 Years’’ 
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any other method, including free 
hand lettering. It does away 
with the disadvantages of guide 
lines or previous blocking out of 
letters. All the characters and 
letters are made complete, so 
that no retouching or filling in is 
required. Inasmuch as the let- 
ters which have been completed 
and the outlines of the letter 
about to be made can be plainly 
seen through the lettering guide, 
It 1s easy to correctly space the 
letters. Blotting of the work is 
almost impossible, as the central 
portion of the guide is raised 
above the writing surface so that 
it may be moved without danger 
of smearing the ink. 





USING A LETTERING GUIDE MAKES LETTERS PERFECT ue 


A New Lettering Guide 


It is difficult, even in these days of great pro- 
ductivity of engineering schools, to find men who 
can letter rapidly, well and uniformly. In order 
to make use of men with little training and to 
produce uniform lettering for engineering work, 
the Wood-Regan Instrument Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City, has developed the 
Wrico lettering guide and lettering pens. 

The lettering guide illustrated below in half- 
size consists of a strip of transparent green Pyra- 
lin perforated with various openings, which are 
readily combined to form all the letters of the 
alphabet, the numerals and the various symbols. 
The guide is grooved on the underside so that it 
may be moved from one character to another 
without smearing the ink. A separate guide is 
provided for each size of letter from %- to \4- 
inch, and each guide except the smallest may be 
used with four sizes of Wrico lettering pens, giv- 
ing different bodies to the letters. One particular 
feature of the guide is the shift button, which, 
after the first portion of a letter is made, is slid 
to the end of the shift slot, pressed to the paper, 
and the guide shifted, bringing the second part 
of the letter exactly in the right position for com- 
pleting the letter without delay on the part of the 
draftsman. 

Wrico lettering pens have been designed par- 
ticularly for use with the guides described above. 
The pens are made of a special non-corrosive 
bronze alloy of great strength and wearing quali- 
ties. The pens are made in five sizes, four of 
which may be used with any of the guides except 
the smallest, which is used only with the fifth pen. 
The different sizes of pen make it possible for the 
user to obtain lettering of a considerable range of 
appearance with each size of guide. The letter- 
pens are filled in the same manner as ordinary 
ruling pens, and the flow is regulated by turning 
the adjusting ring up or down as required. The 
pens may be easily cleaned by passing a piece 
of paper between the nibs. 

By the use of this lettering outfit, all charac- 
ters are made uniformly and perfectly. The style 
is the standard vertical Gothic commonly used 
by engineering draftsmen, a style that is clean- 
cut and easily read and presents a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Very little practice is necessary to 
operate these lettering guides quickly, and very 
soon it is possible to letter more rapidly than by 


Covered Cables for Overhead 
Construction 


The specifications covering spiral-woven or loom- 
covered cables adopted by the International Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Electricians at their meeting 
September 25-28, 1923, in Reading, Pa., are quite 
complete. Copies may be secured without charge 
from the Hazard Manufacturing Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Briefly, these specifications are for any num- 
ber of conductors to be insulated with 30 per cent 
para rubber laid up in cable form, then covered 
with a tape and spiralweave or loom. The spiral- 
weave or loom is entirely different from the ordi- 
nary cotton braids such as are used in the manu- 
facture of insulated wires and cables. It is made 
of much heavier material and is sometimes called 
fire-hose weave because of its similarity to the 
outer covering put on fire-hose. 

The advantages of the use of this type of cable 
are many. All conductors are in one small, com- 
pact cable instead of a number of single con- 
ductors strung on poles. The cable is light, dur- 
able and easy to install. The outer covering is 
extra heavy and tough and resists wear and tear 
to a remarkable degree. It is so thoroughly water- 


proof as to be almost absolutely water-tight. 
Maintenance expense is practically eliminated and 
fire-alarm superintendents’ nights are not disturbed 
by reason of breakdowns during storms and high 
winds. It is very good for emergency work and 
can be installed and reinstalled repeatedly and 
can even be used underground in emergency when 
lead-covered cable is pulled out and something is 
needed temporarily. 

The best method of installing the cable is to 
hang it in rings on messenger strands, although 
some fire-alarm superintendents hang the cable 
without the use of messenger strands and it has 
proved satisfactory. The use of the strand not 
only is the safer, but also makes a much neater 
and more efficient job. 
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NEW YORKCITY’S CHOICE 
of Traffic Signals 


Milliken Electric 
“Talking Lamp” 
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Type “A” Lamp in Central Park, New York City 


One of the many installations throughout 
all five Boroughs of New York City which 
is giving constant satisfaction and is pre- 
venting accidents daily. 

The two flashing lenses on each side not 
only distinguish this from any other light 
but attract immediate attention and the 
illuminated glass panels clearly show 
Police Regulations and road directions 
both day and night. Refracting lenses 
also illuminate the column and base— 
Connection with Street Lighting circuit 
and six standard electric light buibs war- 
rant against any possible failure in per- 
formance of duty. 

Designed for simplicity and economy in 
operation. Undeniably attractive and 
artistic in appearance. 


Send for fall information. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
CORPORATION 
50 Church St., New York City 


In Canada 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
9 Richmond Street E. Toronto, Ont. 
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Patented 
Fire 
Hydrant 
The best 
therefore 


not the 
oldest 
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If you are 
not using the 
“TOWA” 
fire hydrant, 
investigate the 
superior design 
and many ad- 
vantages. 


Covers every 
requirement in 
perfect fire 
hydrant. 
Established 
15 years, 
throughout the 
United States 
and Canada. 


Drain Closed 


THE IOWA VALVE 
COMPANY 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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Types of Fire Apparatus for 
Small-Town Service 


Local conditions determine the type of equip- 
ment that should be purchased to secure maxi- 
mum fire protection. For towns having a 
water-works system, with hydrants, which com- 
pletely covers the town and provides sufficient 
pressure, the combination chemical engine and 
hose car equipment is generally recommended. 
lf the water-works system does not provide 
uniformly good pressure or if it does not cover 
certain sections where a water-supply, such as 
ponds, cisterns, etc., is available, a triple-com- 
bination pump, chemical engine and hose car 
equipment is the best. Where there is no 
water-works system or other supply, a two-, 
three- or four-tank chemical engine equipment 
is recommended. The size and type of chassis 
best suited to the city is governed by the type 
of fire-fighting equipment with which it is to 
be combined. Each community has its own 
set of special conditions which must be studied 
by competent engineers before any specific rec- 
ommendations can be made. 

The Childs triple-combination pump, single- 
tank chemical engine and hose car equipment 
can be secured from the Foamite-Childs Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y., mounted on any com- 
mercial truck chassis. This equipment consists 
of a steel hose body with slatted wood bottom, 
capable of holding 1,000 feet of 214-inch hose. 
The pump is of the rotary type with suction 
intakes on both sides, fitted with removable 
strainers and caps and discharge outlets in each 
side fitted with 2!4-inch brass gate-valves. The 
pump is equipped with automatic and hand re- 
lief valves, pressure gages, and an auxiliary 
cooling system from pump to motor. 

The chemical equipment consists of a sta- 
tionary tank of 35 gallons capacity complete 
with a special acid sealing valve, agitator, over- 
flow pipe and wash-out. The rest of the equip- 
ment is complete, and well built of good mate- 
rials, and enables the fire department to read- 
ily handle any kind of fire within the limits 
of the equipment. 














Rossiter Moves Office 

The Edgar A. Rossiter Company on May 1 
moved its offices to 1729 Burnham Building, 160 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. This firm 
of consulting engineers has been in Chicago for 
over half a century, specializing in water-supply, 
sewerage and sewage disposal, drainage, farm and 
levee pumping plants, electric light systems, pave- 
ments, track elevation, tunnels and mining. 


Road Machinery Company 
Moves Boston Office ‘ 
The Good Roads Machinery Company, Inc., 
Kennett Square, Pa., has announced the removal 
of its Boston office from 61 Oliver Street to 36 
Pleasant Street, Watertown, Mass. At the new 
location, it has opened an office and a large ware- 
house which will operate for the better service 
of the New England trade. 


New Chausse Agencies 


The Chausse Oil Burner Company, Goshen, Ind., 
has announced the appointment of the following 
sales agencies which will handle the sale of 
Chausse oil-burner tool and surface heaters and 
contractor’s apparatus and salamanders in their 
respective territories: Bakstad Machinery Com- 
pany, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill.; W. B. 
Spencer, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y.; 
The Clark-Wilcox Company, 902 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn.; Willamette Equipment Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Equipment Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash.; Minneapolis Equipment 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and W. F. Cleary 
Sales Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wire Company Changes Name 


The increasing success of Copperweld wire, 
made by the molten welding process, has been such 
in the last few years that the name of the wire, 
“Copperweld,” has completely subordinated the 
name of the manufacturing company, formerly 
known as the Copper Clad Steel Company. Be- 
cause of this the name of the company has been 
changed to the Copperweld Steel Company. Its 
main office and mills are located at Braddock 
P. O., Rankin, Pa. 
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A CHILDS TRIPLE-COMBINATION PUMP, CHEMICAL AND HOSE EQUIPMENT PLACED IN 
SERVICE IN BRIDGTON, IN FEBRUARY, 1924 
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G-E Traffic Signals 
Distinctive—Effective 
Reliable 


G-E traffic signals meet the needs 
of modern traffic regulation. The 
Novalux electric automatic flash- 
ing beacon (shown at left) gives a 
vivid streak of light, at regular 
intervals, that attracts the eye and 
flashes a real warning visible at all 
angles. It is an ideal signal for use 
in secondary street traffic in large 
cities and for general traffic in 
smaller communities. 


The Novalux electric automatic 
signal tower is for heavier traffic. 
It may be set to operate at any 
predetermined interval (stopping 
traffic in one direction and starting 
it in the other) or it may be man- 
_ually controlled. 


Both of these types of signal are 
rendered dependable by a new 
mercury circuit-breaking mecha- 
nism which cannot fail through 
G-E traffic signals are the burned out contacts. Uninter- 


result of a careful a ga of 











traffi eme G-E ; ; 
ean Hae ong ments by GE rupted service is thus assured. 
ing in conjuncti>n with the 
police commissioners of lead- : ys Sa de 
ing cities. They have been suc- G-E street lighting specialists 
cessful in actual service under ° A 
varying conditions. have full information on the 
newly developed line of G-E jain 
° : : ‘ovalux Electric 
General Electric traffic signals. They can assist Automatic Sig- 
; i na ower— 
Company in the selection of the type - om 
most suited to each traffic traffic at prede- 
Schenectady, N. Y. diti termined  inter- 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities condition, vals or may be ‘ ' 
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A New Style of Street Sign 


The Century Sign Com- 
pany, 100 Colonial Road, 
Boston, Mass., has de- 
veloped its line of signs 
made of asphalt, asbestos 
and cement, with alumi- 
num _ letters, and _ has 
brought out the sign illus- 
trated, for use on trolley 
posts or ornamental light- 
ing standards. 

This type of sign has 
been installed in several 
places in Boston, where 
they have been attached to 
electric light poles at cor- 
ners of streets. Instead of 
the familiar horizontal 
sign, the letters are ar- 
ranged vertically. The 
aluminum letters on the 
black background take the 
place of the gilt letters on 
a sanded _ background. 
These new signs are very 
ornamental. In the Boston 
signs, at the top is the 
seal of the city carved in 
the metal and standing out 
in bold relief, and the bot- 
tom of the sign is also 
ornamented. 


NEW TYPE OF A New Rubber Paving 
STREBT 8 1G H Early in 1924, the Good- 
USED IN BOSTON year Tire and Rubber 
‘ Company, Akron, Ohio, 
paved with rubber blocks a section of the street 
fronting its plant. These rubber blocks resemble 
common paving bricks in size and shape, with the 
exception of a tongue-and-groove construction on 
two sides which joins the blocks together in a close 
union. The bottom of the blocks and the wearing 
surface are smooth. With the ends and grooved 
sides dipped in a hot tar compound to form water- 
tight joints, the blocks are laid on a concrete base 
and covered with a coating of the tar compound. 
The Goodyear Company received permission 
from the Akron City Council to lay this section 





to test rubber block paving compounds and con- 
struction, as well as to determine the wearing 
effect of traffic upon the blocks themselves. A 
section 10 x 12 feet was laid in the street directly 
in front of one of the factory entrances where 
loaded trucks passing in and out will give the pav- 
ing a thorough try-out. The purpose of rubber 
block paving is twofold. First, it reduces the 
traffic vibration found in other pavements, thus 
protecting the mechanism of vehicles riding over 
it, and on bridges it is said to be the means of cut- 
ting down on the steel work required to withstand 
vibration. It also minimizes the crystallization of 
the steel, because the rubber takes up part of the 
shock created by traffic. Second, rubber blocks 
reduce traffic noises and are expected to prove use- 
ful in hospital quiet zones, apartment courtyards, 
station platforms and other places where trucking 
and travel is considerable. 


A New Traffic Control Device 

The development of motor, traffic has brought 
about one of the most difficult problems that city 
officials have to face. The increasing speed and 
number of motor vehicles have made it necessary 
to regulate traffic at more and more points, and 
the expense of detailing traffic officers has become 
very serious. This situation has brought forth 
many kinds of mechanical traffic regulators, two 
of the latest of which are manufactured by the 
Griswold Safety Signal Company, 414 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The American Bobby danger signal is a nar- 
row, vertical shaft which may be mounted between 
street-car tracks, or at any other point, without 
taking up very much space. The feature of both 
the American Bobby danger signal and the traffic 
regulator is that when it is struck it yields to the 
blow, and the car may pass over it uninjured. A 
collision that would smash a stationary signal, 
possibly wreck the car and injure the occupants, 
harms no one when the American Bobby is used. 
Severe tests were made of this signal before put- 
ting it on the market. 

The danger signal is equipped with a red light 
at the top, which burns continuously, throwing 
out its warning directly in the line of vision of 
motorists. The traffic regulator illustrated gives 
alternate “Stop” and “Go” signals, the control 
being operated from a steel cabinet at the curb and 











INSPECTING THE NEW RUBBER ROAD LAID BY THE GOODYEAR COMPANY 
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This Flashing Signal Cuts 


Maintenance Costs 


The ADLAKE Electric Flashing 
Highway Signal is built to operate 
for more than a year on one set 
of primary batteries, servicing 
and upkeep costs being practically 
eliminated. 


No outside source of current is 
required. All working parts are self- 
contained. Economical first cost 
and installation combined with low 
maintenance cost, are big factors in 
ADLAKE popularity in cities, vil- 
lages and on the highways. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


The Adams & Westlake Company 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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consisting of a flasher similar to 
those used for many years in elec- 
tric signs. 

The vertical shaft of these sig- 
nals is mounted on a cast steel ball 
which is held in place by oil-tem- 
pered equalizing springs and ten- 
sion springs. When rocked, the 
steel ball turns on crucible steel 
bearing wheels, permitting quick 
return to its normal vertical posi- 
tion. 


Fire Engine Manufacturers 
Change Name 


The Prospect Manufacturing 
Company, Prospect, Ohio, well 
known as manufacturers of Deluge 
rotary fire pumps and motor appa- 
ratus for the last twelve years, has 
changed its name to the Prospect 
Fire Engine Company. This 
change brings the name of the 
company more in line with its 
work, as its efforts in the past 
years have been confined exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of fire 
apparatus. 

There is no change in officers 
nor in the administration of the 
company, except in the name, 
which is felt to be more suitable to 
the business being conducted. 


New Locked Cistern Top 
Real Life-Saver 








they cannot be meddled with, and 
are also excellent for coal holes in 
sidewalks. The cover has a 20- 
inch opening, measures 27 inches 
over all, and is well made, so that 
it will make a permanent inisfalla- 
tion. 


New Motion Pictures 
About Sewers 


What proper sanitation means to 
a community, and what salt-glazed 
clay pipe means in constructing 
sewers that will produce ideal sani- 
tation, is to be put before the public 
by means of a motion picture. The 
Clay Products Association, 133 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, Ill., through its Secre- 
tary, George C. D. Lenth, engaged 
the Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany, Oak Park, IIl., to make the 
picture, which will soon be released. 

Thus salesmen for manufac- 
turers in the Association will have 
two reels of film to exhibit in ex- 
ploiting their product. One reel 
sets forth the properties of clay 
and the manufacture of salt-glazed 
clay pipe. The other explains the 
necessity for proper sanitation and 
the part salt-glazed clay pipe plays 
in the construction of adequate and 
indestructible sewers. 

The reel having to do with sani- 
tation is called “That Matter of 
Health.” It explains that ancient 








The Yaeche locked cistern top is 
a Clark product of interest to a 
large group of municipal officials. 
This cistern top, made by the H. 
W. Clark Company, Mattoon, IIL, is most appreci- 
ated in localities where they have had many casual- 
ties through the use of loose, unlocked cistern, cess- 
pool and vault covers. A great many children 
have lost their lives by falling into these holes 
when not fully protected. The Yaeche top has a 
special lock operated by a handle in the center 
which is protected by a cover when not in use. 
These covers insure clean cistern water because 
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LOCKED COVERS PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


THIS SIGNAL CAN’T BE 
KNOCKED DOWN 





Babylon and Nineveh decayed 
largely because of improper sani- 
tation. Animated drawings show 
the contamination of wells by cess- 
pools and sewer catch-basins, im- 
properly constructed. Pestilence, the film shows, 
followed in the path of these conditions. That 
such situations still exist in various communities 
is then pointed out, with trick photography em- 
ployed to show how outhouses and barns con- 
taminate fresh-water wells. 

How engineers solve these problems, the dif- 
ference between storm, industrial and domestic 
sewers, and the necessity for constructing sewers 
to serve not only immediate needs but fu- 
ture demands, all follow in the next scenes. 
That salt-glazed clay pipe is unaffected by 
acids and alkalis in sewerage or in the soil 
is then emphasized with many illustrations. 
This point is further stressed by showing 
a chemist at work in a ceramic laboratory 
where he tests salt-glazed clay pipe with 
hydrochloric acid and finds that the glass 
surface of the pipe is not affected by the 
acid. 

The second part is “The Romance of 
Clay,” and shows the formation of the earth 
according to the spiral nebular theorv, the 
creation of clay deposits, the indestructibility 
of clay and fineness of the particles, and the 
mining of clay. 

How salt-glazed clay pipe is manufac- 
tured is then pictured, with the vitrifying 
process, within the kilns in detail. Vari- 
ous sizes of the finished pipe are shown, 
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Attention 
Compelling 











Not a Device 


TREET traffic cannot be effectively 

controlled by ‘‘trick’’ devices, dif- 
ferent in design and type on every corner. 
Like all other forms of traffic it should 
be directed by a coherent, logical system. 
Traficons provide such a system, a sys- 
tem so simple that a touring motorist 
can come into your city and drive about 
without violating traffic rules. The de- 
signers realized that no single device is 
equal to all conditions of traffic, so they 
ereated three simple units: 


The Directing Traficon 


(pictured above) to show traffic where 
to go, intended for intersections where 
the volume of traffic requires only a 
warning signal. 








Respect 


But a System 


The Regulating Traficon 


to show traffic when and where to go, 
intended for intersections, requiring the 
supervision of an officer. 


The Zone Marker Traficon 


to mark off safety islands, car boarding 
areas, parking zones and the like. 

Each of these units is complete in itself, 
but the installation of all three types 
assures a definite and uniform system of 


control. 
Booklet 


Let us send you a 12-page booklet in 
colors, explaining and illustrating Trafi- 
eons and Traffic Control. 





Compelling 





TRAFICONS 


Made by Traffic Control, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A System for the Safe and Expeditious Handling of Traffic 





_LINE MATERIAL AL CO‘, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and its use in modern homes with proper sewer 
connections is contrasted with the conditions in 
those residences where proper sewer connections 
are lacking. 


Hazard Moves Chicago Office 


On May 1 the Chicago office of the Hazard 
Manufacturing Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
moved to 32 South Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 
Prior to that time it was located at 552 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. 


Two New Types of Traffic- 
Regulating Signals 

After careful and exhaustive study of the vari- 
ous phases of the traffic problem and after long 
continued experimentation, the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has developed two 
types of traffic-regulating signals. One is a flash- 
ing beacon which operates automatically and 
flashes on and off once per second. This unit is 
for use on secondary streets where it is desired 
to mark dangerous intersections or blind corners, 
on highways to give warning of the proximity of 
cross-roads or intersecting branch roads, at 
dangerous curves or grades, and at railroad cross- 
ings. The flashing beacon consists of a lighting 
unit installed on the top of a pipe rising from a 
concrete base to an over-all height of 8 feet 9 
inches. The pipe is equipped with arrows or a 
box type sign on which may be printed any warn- 
ing or direction desired. The lighting unit is a 
23-watt, 110-volt clear Mazda lamp railroad type, 
mounted in a nest of silvered reflectors, so ar- 
ranged as to give to the light the appearance of a 
vertical streak as it flashes on and off. It is en- 
closed in glass, making it water-proof. Through 
the glass at the bottom, light falls around the 
base of the standard, illuminating a circle several 
feet in diameter and making the signal clearly 
visible against the dark background. The unit is 
designed for operation both day and night. The 
flasher is operated by an alternating current motor 
which consumes 4 watts. With the lamp load 
this makes a yearly load of approximately 200 
kilowatt-hours, if the unit is operated continuously 
on a 24-hour schedule. When installed at street 
or highway intersections, the unit can be tied into 
a 11o-volt multiple circuit, or power can be taken 
from a series circuit by the use of an IL trans- 
former. The latter arrangement is not, of course, 
feasible if the unit is to be operated by day as 
well as by night. 

The other new unit, the Novalux automatic 
electric traffic signal tower for heavy traffic con- 
trol, is intended for use at street intersections 
where travel is heavy both day and night. It is 
designed for automatic operation, but may be 
manually operated if desired, the changes being 
made in that case by the use of switches... The 
unit operates upon a multiple 110-120-volt ‘circuit 
and a 24-hour schedule. The operating mechanism 
which, in this device as in the flashing beacon de- 
scribed, consists of a motor and mercury tubes, 
is contained in a weather-proof box at the base. 
The complete device is made up of two, three or 
seven lighting units on each of its four faces as 
desired, each complete in itself, but working in 
conjunction with the others. These units are 
mounted on a tower or post, the over-all height 
being approximately 15 feet. Each unit contains 
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a single lamp in its center, the light from which 
is concentrated through the lens by means of the 
glass reflector. 

In the two-section combination, one section has 
four red and the other four green lamps, one 
on each face. Thus, when green, giving the right 
of way, shows up and down the street, red, stop- 
ping traffic, shows both ways in the cross-street. 
When the mechanism changes, the lights are re- 
versed and the flow of traffic starts in the other 
diection. 

The three-section combination adds a third sec- 
tion between the other two which shows amber 
on all four sides.. This flashes on at any interval 
desired before the red and green are about to 
change, giving warning to drivers that the right 
of way is about to change, besides stopping traffic 
and providing a clear path for pedestrians. 

The seven-unit type consists of four letters on 
each face with four sets of red lenses which spell 
out the word “Stop,” reading from the top down- 
ward. The fifth section is the amber “Change” 
warning signal, and the sixth and seventh are 
green lenses with the letters “Go” on them and 
similar to the “Stop” of the upper four. Each 


letter in the four upper and two lower units is, 
as indicated, lighted by an indivadual lamp; and 
as wide-angle glass is used, the signs may be read 
at a great distance in brilliant sunlight and also 
at short range at a wide angle. 








AN ELECTRIC FLASHING TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
WHICH ILLUMINATES THE PAVEMENT AND 
ALSO THE BASE OF THE SIGNAL 
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What is the Ideal Height for 
a Lighting Standard? 


OLLOWSPUN reinforced concrete light- 

ing standards are made in a variety of 
sizes to meet any ordinary requirements. So 
we have no preference for any one size. 


As independent observers, however, we can- 
not help noting the tendency toward increased 
mounting height. The installation pictured, 
at Chicago Heights, Illinois, uses a 15-ft. stand- 
ard in a business and semi-business district 
having no high buildings. Some prefer the 12- 
ft. or 13-ft. height, but this is typical of the 
trend among lighting engineers and municipal 
authorities who formerly favored the 8-ft. or 
10-ft. standards. 


The principal arguments advanced by the advocates of 
these higher standards include: 


1 A reduction in glare as the light source is 
raised. 


2 Economy, as the spacing is increased, and the 
number of units correspondingly decreased. 


3 Greater efficiency, as the higher candle power 
lamps used to get the same intensity with 
greater spacing are more rugged. 


Our catalog supplement No. 9 has just been 
revised to show a large number of recent 
installations. The trend of current street 
lighting practice, as indicated in the new 
supplement, No. 17, will interest you. May 
we send you a copy? 


Massey Concrete Products Corp. 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SIGN No. 200 


' (SPEED 
| LIMIT 
| MILES 
' PER 

HOUR , 





























’ 
| Size 20 x 24 
iii) Price 
is 
i STYLE A STYLE B 
4 
rt. 
4 
; 
ie 
if 
Patent Allowed 
= Jan, 29, 1918 
wa 
i 
hi >> 
ih Style ‘‘B 
I $2.50 each 
a 
Style ‘‘A’”’ 
} complete as shown 
oD 7 >t) eact 
a 
‘i Both Styles Supplied 
j with Special wording 
i at no additional cost. 
d 
~. 
Weight about 50 lbs. 
crated 
j All goods f.o.b 
all Gloucester, Mass 






The Traffi 


j 1 Cleveland Street, 
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POST SIGN 
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| HOSPITAL 
ZONE 


PASS QUIETLY 








Any Wording-Both Sides 
Size 12 x 20 
$1.50 each 


THE IMPROVED 
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TRADE MARK 


THE BEST HKHNOWN 
OF ALL 
TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

Price St 
Weight about 65 lbs. 
This Price Includes Flag 
but not the Lantern 
We furnish Lanterns with 7 | 
Red obes Sil O ch 


Special Police Lanterns 
such as shown on this cut 


} ce 7 © each 





ELECTRICITY 


Pri S 1 


OO each 








i} 
With Lantern wired for C 


** As the channel Buoy guides 
the mariner 
So the “Silent Policeman” 
guides the Motorist.,” 











Write for a complete circular. 


Sion and Signal Co. 
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AN EFFECTIVE TRAFFIC-CONTROL UNIT 


The time interval between any changes of the 
automatic traffic tower signal may be regulated 
at will, “Stop” may be on for a minute, for ex- 
ample, succeeded by the “Change” signal for ten 
seconds, and “Go” for half a minute, or prac- 
tically any combination desired may be effected by 
using different gear and settings on the mechan- 
ism. Each of the three types has a dome reflector 
for use with a 50-watt lamp mounted on the top 
of the tower, lighting the tower itself and the 
traffic officer if the latter happens to be stationed 
there. 

An important feature of these units from the 
standpoint of successful operation and maintenance 
expense is the method by which the circuits are 
made and broken, This is accomplished by means 
of mercury in air-tight glass tubes, forming a 
switch which is operated by a synchronous motor. 
This switch will outlast even the unit itself, has 
no contacts to be burned or broken, and is highly 
efficient as compared with other switches, espe- 


ciallly when a large amount of current is being 
used. 


A Long-Burning Traffic Lamp 


A traffic lantern which requires attention for 
filling or lighting only once a week. is manufac- 
tured by the Star Headlight and Lantern Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. This lantern, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is equipped with 
four 5-inch ruby optical semaphore lenses or with 
two 5-inch ruby and two 5-inch green lenses, or 
other colors, if desired. The lantern may be used 
on movable or stationary stands and on silent po- 
licemen and flag stands for directing or signaling 
traffic, at crossroads, safety zones or at any other 
place where there is danger from automobile traf- 
fic. It is generally placed permanently at street 
intersections. This lamp uses a large kerosene oil 
font with railway signal long-time burner and has 
to be filled and lighted once a week only. This 


Sol 


obviates entirely the trouble of collecting the old- 
fashioned tubular lanterns every morning, relill- 
ing them and returning them to their locations. 
The lamp is 16 inches high by 10 inches square 
and the base is 6 inches in diameter. The com- 
plete lamp weighs only 10 pounds. If desired, 
this lamp can also be equipped to burn electrically 

The standard supporting the lamp shown below 
is made by the Traffic Sign and Signal Co., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Dorr Receives Chicago Contract 

The Dorr Company, engineers, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City, have been awarded the 
contract to supply 30 Dorr sewage clarifiers, each 
77 feet square, for the new activated sludge p'ant 
of the North Side Sanitary District of Chicago. 


LONG-BURNING OIL LANTERN FOR SILENT 
POLICEMAN 
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Hazard 


RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRES; CABLES 


For 
Municipal Signalling 















Spiralweave 
Cables 





Spiralweave 
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Steel Tape 
Armored 
Cables 





“Made for users 
who want the best.” 


Send for copy of 
revised specifica- 
tions covering 
underground and 
overhead cables as 
adopted by Inter- 
national Association 
of Municipal Elec- 























Hazard Manufacturing Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 
DENVER BIRMINGHAM 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Per Day 


and upward 


FREPRESENTS only a part of the 
economies you'll find in stopping 
at the Hotel Martinique. 


For instance, you couldn’t find a 
better Club Breakfast for 45c than the 
one served in this well-appointed hotel. 


And you will also enjoy the Special 
Luncheons and Dinners of unusually 
delicious quality, served at the most 
moderate prices. 


The Martinique is one of the most 
conveniently located hotels in New 
York City—there is satisfaction, as 
well as economy, in that. You need to 
walk only one block, through an en- 
closed subway, to Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. 


At The Martinique you are only a 
few minutes from Grand Central Ter- 
minal—and you are in the center of 
New York’s shopping and theater dis- 
trict, directly connected with the Sub- 
way to all parts of the city you may 
wish to reach. Surely, comfort, con- 
venience and economy prevail. 


ST without ey, 
“gu Hotel 
Ma rtinique 


Affiliated with Hotel M*Alpin 
Broadway~32"f0 33” Sts. 


NEW YORK 
A.E.Singleton, Manager. 

















